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Office  of  the  Northern  and  Western  Boundary  Commissions. 

Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Harrisburg,  January  15.  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  progress  made  towards  re¬ 
storing  the  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  our  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the  line  had  been  explored  through, 
and  a  revision  of  it  nearly  finished,  from  which  revision  a  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  of  the  line  might  venT  well  be  educed. 

The  line  was  found  to  be  in  length  92  miles-j-1710  feet,  from  the  bank  of 
Lake  Erie  to  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  to  the  water’s  edge,  128  feet 
farther.  Nine  monuments  were  found,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
disturbed;  and  only  two  of  these  were  found  in  the  first  66  miles  from  the 
bank  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  point  established  as  0  in  the  measurements.  Nine 
monuments  were  also  found  which  had  evidently  been  disturbed.  The 
places  of  six  more  monuments  were  found,  but  the  monuments  themselves 
are  lost.  These  different  points  on  the  line  may  be  designated  as  follows  : 

Monuments  in  place  and  undisturbed  on  a  line  running  south  from  Lake 
Erie,  0  or  zero,  being  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  about  4  miles  east  of 
north  from  Conneaut,  Ohio,  2,340  feet  south  of  the  brow  of  the  bank,  and 
2,400  feet  from  the  water’s  edge. 


No.  1, 

exactly 

4 

miles 

from  zero. 

No.  2, 

do. 

32 

miles 

347 

feet  from  zero. 

No.  3, 

do. 

65 

do. 

2.671.4 

do. 

No.  4, 

do. 

69 

do. 

772 

do. 

No.  5, 

do. 

73 

do. 

2,868.5 

do. 

No.  6, 

do. 

82 

do. 

373.7 

do. 

No.  7, 

do. 

85 

do. 

415.4 

do. 

No.  8, 

do. 

88 

do. 

2,664.7 

do. 

No.  9, 

do. 

90 

do. 

224.8 

do. 

Monuments  found,  but  displaced: 

No.  1,  0  miles  110  feet  from  zero,  found  in  fence  corner,  15  rods  from 

the  lake. 

No.  2,  39  miles  3,019.5  feet,  removed  and  re-set. 

No.  3,  62  do.  1,560.2  feet,  moved  over  100  feet  south. 

No.  4,  71  do.  2,022.5  feet,  removed  and  re-set. 

No.  5,  74  do.  1,841  feet,  under  fence. 

No.  6,  76  do.  2,741  feet,  hauled  to  H.  Long's  door-yard. 
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No.  7,  79  do.  386.5  feet,  removed  and  re-set  to  suit  threshing-machine. 
No.  8,  86  do.  2,270  v  feet,  broken,  displaced,  and  replaced. 

No.  9,  91  do.  5,466  feet,  lying  out  of  position. 

Original  locations  found,  but  no  monuments: 

No.  1,  12  miles  1,100  feet  from  zero,  reported  under  a  barn. 

No.  2,  50  do.  4,900  feet,  monument  lost. 

No.  3,  54  do.  3,595.1  feet,  monument  lost. 

No.  4,  55  do.  5,000  feet,  monument  lost. 

No.  5,  60  do.  1,415  feet,  under  house  corner. 

No.  6,  67  do.  5,036  feet,  lost. 

The  above  are  the  discoverable  land  marks  of  which  a  list  can  be  given, 
and  from  which  it  is  believed  that,  taken  together  with  the  traditions  of  the 
country  and  other  evidence  obtained,  besides  very  many  collateral  measure¬ 
ments  made,  the  line  laid  down  in  the  last  century  can  be  absolutely  re¬ 
traced,  which  line  will  quite  nearly  approach  the  following  description — 
an  absolutel}'  exact  description  cannot  be  expected  until  monuments  shall 
be  fixed  upon  the  points  where  the  old  ones  existed : 

From  the  examination  made,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  from  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge,  that  from  an  exact  meridian  running  south,  from  the  zero 
point  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  the  old  line  would  diverge  in  the  ratio  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  inches  per  mile  for  sixtjr  miles,  at  which  point 
the  divergence  would  have  become  about  one  hundred  feet  and  something 
over,  say  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  to  the  east,  and  for  the  remaining  dis¬ 
tance,  some  thirty-two  miles,  the  two  lines  would  be  parallel. 

This  state  of  things  can  be  verified  when  the  monuments  come  to  be  re- 
newed,  but  the  above  statement  conveys  an  idea  near  enough  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  closest  measurement  would  not  materially 
change  the  above  features,  for  eighty  miles  of  the  line  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  revised,  there  being  only  ten  miles  or  so  which  have  not 
been  revised,  a  revision  of  which  cannot  materially  change  the  result.  The 
surveying  work  was  done  under  the  direction,  in  the  field,  of  two  members 
of  the  joint  commission,  Honorable  W.  W.  Walker,  of  Lawrence  county, 
on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Honorable  James  Mackey,  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  on  the  part  of  Ohio.  Nor  can  their  care  and  diligence  be  in 
the  least  questioned. 

If  the  old  line  be  then  to  be  accepted  by  both  States — and  it  would  seem, 
from  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  that  the  people  along  the  line  would 
even  gladly  accept  such  a  settlement — there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done  but 
for  each  State  to  make  an  appropriation  of,  say,  $3,000,  which  it  is  believed 
will  place  a  durable  monument  at  every  mile’s  length  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  charge  so  far  can  place  these 
monuments  on  the  old  line,  as  discovered,  as  well  and  as  carefullv  as  any 
authority  now  to  be  found. 

But  the  recorded  boundary  dividing  the  three  States,  namely  :  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  is  a  meridian  commencing  at  the  western 
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end  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and  extending  north,  (of  course,)  to  Lake 
Erie,  a  distance  believed  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  perhaps  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  As  jmt  there  is 
nothing  known  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  line  south  of  the  Ohio,  al¬ 
though  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  as  the  old  survey  commenced  at  the  south 
end  and  proceeded  north,  and,  as  for  thirty  miles  north  from  the  river  the 
line  is  on  a  true  meridian,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  line  arrived  at  the 
Ohio  on  a  true  meridian,  the  aberration  not  showing  itself  until  the  line 
had  reached  wdthin  sixt}r  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  where,  as  has  been  stated, 

some  cause  operated  to  create  an  angle  veering  west  at  the  rate  of  about 
twent}7  inches  per  mile.  But,  of  course,  this  is  but  inference,  yet  if  it  be 
sound,  it  will  show  that  very  great  care  was  observed  in  the  original  survey. 

This  commission  was  created  and  instructed  “  to  examine  as  to  the  true 
location  of  the  monuments  which  mark  the  boundary  lines,”  &c.,  and  “  to 
replace  any  monuments  which  have  become  dilapidated  or  been  remoted 
on  the  boundary  lines  of  said  States.” 

Now  the  question  is — What  is  the  “  true  location  ”  of  a  monument  which 
marks  the  boundary  line,  &c.  ?  Is  it  on  a  meridian,. or  is  it  on  a  line  very 
near  a  meridian?  Laid  down,  say,  a  century  since. 

I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  anywhere  but  on  a  true  meridian,  extending 
from  the  western  end  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and  terminating  at  Lake 
Erie ;  and  if  it  be  our  duty  to  find  such  a  line,  then  we  should  seek  out  the 
most  exact  means  attainable  at  this  age,  not  only  to  mark  it,  but  to  preserve 
it  for  all  time  to  come. 

Fortunately,  such  authority  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  the  science  of  topography 
and  surveying,  b}’  triangulation,  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
country  which  is  not  exceeded  in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

The  undersigned  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a  commission  whose  duty 
it  is  to  regulate  the  northern  boundaiy  of  this  State,  as  well  as  the  western, 
and  there  it  wTas  found  absolutely  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  LTnited 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  order  to  establish  points  on  the 
northern  boundary,  which  is  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  not  a  meridian,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  western  boundary.  The  entire  scientific  accuracy  dis¬ 
played  by  this  bureau,  made  itself  quite  distinct  in  performing  this  duty  for 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  I  resolved,  that  should  such  accurate  work 
be  required  on  the  western  boundary,  I  should  try  and  obtain  the  services 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survej^  to  do  the  work. 

Let  me  point  out,  specially,  the  important  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  employment  of  this  bureau.  Their  method,  by  triangulation,  is  not 
only  the  best,  but  in  fact  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  both  methods,  it  is 
the  only  true  and  practical  process  for  obtaining  precise  results,  because, 

1.  The  instruments  used  by  the  observers  are  of  the  best  character,  su¬ 
perior  in  construction,  optical  power,  and  gradiation,  to  any  hitherto  used. 

2.  The  observers  are  thoroughly  practiced  and  familiar  with  every  diffi¬ 
culty  of  formation  in  the  country,  and  with  variable  conditions  of  the 
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atmosphere.  They  know  what  difficulties  to  anticipate,  and  the  probable 
errors  to  be  overcome. 

3.  The  great  number  of  observations  recorded,  and  the  frequent  stations 
occupied,  afford  an  immense  number  of  verifications,  to  check  results  and 
insure  accuracy. 

4.  The  measurement  of  base  lines,  with  apparatus  of  the  greatest  pre¬ 
cision  known,  are  checks  to  the  whole  work. 

5.  Known  positions  of  points,  from  which  any  point  on  the  meridian  can 
be  re-determined  readily  and  with  accuracy,  should  any  point  be  lost  or 
removed  by  interested  or  malicious  persons.  The  removal  of  ground  marks 
has  been  a  very  serious  trouble  in  all  such  work. 

6.  The  computation  of  all  the  work  by  independent  computers  in  the  of¬ 
fice,  which  insures  the  detection  of  any  inaccuracy. 

7.  The  collateral  advantages  are  : 

(a.)  The  measurement  of  the  actual  length  of  the  line. 

(7;.)  The  precise  determination  in  position  of  all  the  points  of  triangu¬ 
lation  on  each  side  of  the  line,  besides  the  exact  determination  in 
position  of  all  marked  or  natural  objects  within  view  of  the  point  of 
tri  angulation. 

(c.)  Such  work  forms  a  true  basis  for  a  map  of  each  of  the  counties 
adjacent  to  the  lines,  and  any  existing  surveys  of  such  counties  can 
be  fulty  utilized  in  the  construction  of  accurate  maps. 

(d.)  A  series  of  bases,  (sides  of  the  triangles  all  being  known  in  length 
and  direction,)  are  furnished  for  the  extension  of  accurate  survej's 
of  counties  east  and  west,  and  not  onty  for  local,  but  for  important 
geological  purposes. 

8.  An  important  consideration  is,  that  the  work  thus  done,  is  done  for¬ 
ever,  with  a  precision,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  and  a  certainty  that 
something  is  given  to  posterity  that  it  “will  not  willingly  let  die.” 

If  a  true  meridian  is  to  be  laid  down,  the  very  nicest  work  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  for,  as  has  been  seen,  not  onty  should  the  line  be  set,  but  it  would 
be  preserved  by  the  collateral  triangulation  spoken  of.  In  other  words, 
every  important  object  within  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  meridian  would  be,  as  it  were,  a  guard  upon  the  meridian. 

Besides,  a  meridian  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  more  miles  long  would  be 
of  immense  importance  to  the  neighboring  country.  It  would  always  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  of  the  compass,  and  would  eventually  correct  every  erroneous 
line  within  its  neighborhood.  All  the  States,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ac_ 
curately  mapped,  and  their  topography  laid  down  in  the  most  reliable  man. 
ner.  Unless  this  is  done,  your  geological  surveys  cannot  be  availed  of  to 
anything  like  the  extent  thej^  would  otherwise  be.  Some  of  the  coast 
States,  such  as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Ac.,  lying,  as  they  do,  along  the  coast,  have  already  been  surveyed  for  some 
distance  inland  by  the  Coast  Survey,  and  any  person  examining  their  maps 
will  see  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  this  kind  of  surveying  has  reached 
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in  this  country.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  equals,  if  it  does  not.  sur¬ 
pass,  any  such  work  done  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  State  of  New  York, 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  corrected  map  of  her  territory,  has 
engaged  the  services  of  a  former  member  of  the  Coast  Survey  to  map  it  out, 
and  great  benefits  are  beginning  to  accrue  already.  Already'  so  carefully 
is  a  portion  of  her  surface  laid  down,  that  the  practicability  of  a  proposed 
railroad  from  point  to  point  may'  be  determined  by  a  mere  inspection  of 
the  topography'  on  the  map,  and  the  expense  of  a  preliminary  survey  saved ; 
nor  need  people  be  deceived,  as  they'  often  have  been  heretofore,  by'  the 
statements  of  interested  parties  in  reference  to  such  subjects.  Streams 
and  their  direction,  hills  and  their  elevation,  are  marked  with  absolute 
precision,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  what  a  satisfaction  it 
would  be  to  the  people  had  they^  such  maps  of  their  country'.  Now  the 
meridian  between  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  PennsyT vania,  with  an  addition 
of  the  most  prominent  objects,  from  fifteen  to  thirty'  miles  on  each  side  of  it, 
would  be  the  very  best  beginning  of  an  accurate  map  of  either  of  the  three 
States  in  interest,  and  were  such  a  triangulation  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
broad  laid  down  and  properly'  mapped,  the  value  of  it,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  But  it  must  be  done  sooner  or  later — these 
great  States  must  sooner  or  later  have  such  maps  of  their  territory'.  There 
is  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  mineral  wealth  ly'ing  for  a  long  distance 
along  this  very'  line,  as  y'our  geological  survey'  will  show,  and  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  Pan  Handle,  as  it  is  called,  partakes  of  these  numerous 
deposits. 

This  fact  alone  would  make  such  a  survey  and  map  an  object  of  the 
first  importance,  and  prove  an  inestimable  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  re¬ 
gion  in  question.  Such  a  map  would  only  cost  Pennsy'lvania  and  Ohio 
$3,000  each  more  than  the  mere  laying  down  of  the  old  line;  and  would 
cost  West  Virginia  and  Pennsy  lvania  nothing  more,  for  the  exploration 
already'  made  by  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  renders  a  preliminary  observation 
of  the  line  from  the  Ohio  south  unnecessary'.  The  characters  of  the  old  line 
is  already  presumably'  developed. 

Most  of  these  arguments  have  been  submitted  to  our  joint  commission. 
But  one  member  of  the  Pennsy'lvania  board,  Honorable  W.  W.  Walker,  who 
lives  near  the  line,  takes  the  view  that  such  a  survey  as  I  have  spoken  of  was 
not  contemplated  in  our  instructions,  and  the  Ohio  commission  agree  with 
him,  they'  being  convinced  that  our  duty  is  simply  to  trace  out  the  line  sur- 
veved  in  the  last  centurv,  and  to  restore  it.  The  line  of  the  last  century  has 
been  described  as  discovered  by'  these  gentlemen,  and  can  be  replaced,  I 
verily  believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of,  perhaps,  all  the  people  living  along  it. 
Can  be  replaced  for  say  $3,000,  appropriated  by  each  of  the  States,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  even  less,  if  fewer  monuments  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
to  mark  it.  But  the  question  remains,  the  recorded  boundary  is  a  meridian, 
and  can  we  accept  any'thing  else  ?  If  a  meridian,  the  opportunity'  occurs  of 
commencing  an  accurate  survey  of  these  three  States  in  probably'  the  best 
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manner  in  which  such  a  survey  can  be  devised,  and  a  belt  from  thirty  to  sixty 
miles  wide  of  such  survey,  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long,  can  be 
produced  at  an  extra  cost  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  of  $3,000  each,  and  a 
cost  to  Western  Virginia  not  exceeding  the  estimated  cost  of  laying  down 
the  line  in  any  other  way.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  line  from  the 
Ohio  south  to  Mason  A  Dixon’s  corner  will  cost  from  $4,000  to  $4,500  for 
each  State.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  triangulated  line  can  be  laid 
down,  including  an  absolutcty  correct  survey  of  the  Pan  Handle,  as  it  is 
called,  at  an  expense  of  $4,000  to  each  State. 

The  question  then  reduced  to  figures  is  this  : 

The  old  line  replaced,  by  the  surveyors  who  explored  it,  between 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  will  cost  to  each  State,  $3,000 

The  old  line  explored  and  replaced,  by  the  same  or  similar  authority, 

between  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  will  cost, . 4,000 


In  all,  say, .  $7,000 


The  triangulated  true  meridian  replaced,  with  collaterals  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  miles  on  each  side,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  will  cost  to  each 


State — Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  ...  .  .  .  $6,000 

The  same  work  done,  by  the  same  authority,  between  Penns3’lva- 
nia  and  West  Virginia,  will  cost  for  each  State,  .  4,000 


In  qjl,  say, . $10,000 


As  to  the  disturbance  of  vested  interests — where  the  utmost  variation 
hardly  exceeds,  if  it  reaches,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet — it  surety  cannot  be 
difficult  of  compromise  ;  but  presuming  that  since  a  few  points  might  be 
difficult  to  settle  between  living  owners,  why  not  introduce  a  temporary 
boundary  which  can  be  held  as  specialty  authoritative  for  the  present,  but 
always  capable  of  being  set  aside  in  the  future,  when,  perhaps,  the  present 
views  shall  have  changed  with  the  inevitable  change  of  ownership,  which 
must  take  place  in  the  time  to  come,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  things.  The 
States,  we  hope,  will  exist  forever,  neighbors  and  sisters  as  they  are,  and 
they  can  agree  upon  the  true  meridian  as  the  boundar}\ 

The  temporary  differences  of  a  few  citizens  can  be  settled  pro  tempore 
in  the  hope  that  in  the  future  the  original  line  can  be  restored  in  all  its  in¬ 
tegrity.  As  these  views  were  irresistible  to  me,  I  could  not  concientiously 
do  otherwise  than  present  them  to  you.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  people  and  the  Legislatures  of  both  States,  and  ought  to  be 
considered  by  the  citizens  of  the  interior  of  the  States,  as  well  as  by  those 
living  along  the  boundary.  And  since  the  commissions  have  found  that 
their  views  differed,  are  they  not  bound  to  submit  the  arbitrament  of  the 
subject  to  the  Legislatures  ?  It  appears  so  to  me  at  any  rate,  and  one 
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of  my  two  colleagues  agrees  with  me.  There  need  he  no  delay  in  settling 
the  question — it  is  one  easily  comprehended,  and  the  method  of  proceeding 
in  any  case  is  easy.  So  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  he  presumed  to  obstruct 
the  process  of  this  settlement  by  submitting  these  views  to  the  respective 
Legislatures. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servent, 

JAMES  WORRALL, 
Chairman  Joint  Boundary  Commission. 
Honorable  Aaron  K.  Dunkle, 

Secretary  Internal  Affairs ,  Pennsylvania. 

P.  S. — These  views,  though  not  in  these  precise  words,  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  my  colleagues,  as  I  have  before  mentioned.  They  have  also  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  Mackey,  of  the  Ohio  commission.  I  understand  my  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  James  McCollough,  of  Washington  county,  not  to  object  to  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  line  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  My  other 
colleague,  however,  Mr.  W.  W.  Walker,  of  Lawrence  county,  strenuously 
objects  on  the  ground  that  our  duty  was  to  find  and  replace  the  old  line. 
Mr.  James  Mackey,  of  the  Ohio  board,  agrees  with  Mr.  Walker,  even  ob¬ 
jecting  to  placing  the  above  views  before  the  Ohio  Legislature.  As  was 
said,  however,  on  an  infinitely  more  important  occasion,  by  an  infinitely 
more  important  individual,  Ich  Jcann  nicht  anders. 


J.  W. 
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THE  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY. 


Ofeice  Northern  and  Western  Boundary  Commissions, 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 

Harrisburg,  February  3,  1881. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  the 
ideas  expressed  in  our  last  report  have  not  since  been  changed.  The  lines 
have  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  abl}’  reported  upon  by  Major  H.  W. 
Clarke,  civil  engineer,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  had  charge  of  the  field 
work,  aided  by  Colonel  C.  M.  Gere,  of  our  Board,  in  a  consultative  capacity. 

Major  Clarke  has  reported  at  length  on  this  subject,  his  reports  being 
herewith  submitted.  The}^  are  accompanied  by  the  following  maps — a 
book  containing  drafts,  and  a  volume,  also,  containing  a  diary  of  the  sur¬ 
vey.  The  maps  are  as  follows : 

Nos.  1  and  2.  General  maps  of  boundary,  from  initial  point  to  milestone 
119,(1877.) 

No.  3.  Skeleton  sketch,  showing  positions  of  monuments,  from  initial 
point  to  milestone  119,  (1877.) 

Nos.  4  and  5.  General  maps  of  boundary,  from  milestone  114  to  mile¬ 
stone  168,  and  from  milestone  183  to  “  the  corner,”  (1878.) 

No.  6.  Skeleton  sketches  of  the  same  sections,  showing  relative  positions 
of  monuments,  (1878.) 

No.  7.  General  map  and  skeleton  sketch,  meridian  boundary,  (east  bound¬ 
ary  of  Erie  county,  Pennsjd vania,  and  Chatauqua  county,  State  of  New 
York.) 

No.  8.  General  map  of  boundary,  from  milestone  166  to  milestone  188  ; 
and  skeleton  sketch,  showing  relative  position  of  monuments,  from  mile¬ 
stone  165  to  milestone  196,  (1879.) 

Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Skeleton  sketches  of  entire  parallel  boundary,  in 
sections,  showing  relative  positions  of  monuments,  and  parallel  42°,  as 
fixed  by  United  States  Coast  Survey,  (1879.) 

The  above,  accompanying  the  reports  which  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
report,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  existing  along  the  line 
separating  New  York  and  Penns}dvania.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  this  line.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  right  line,  that  is  a  regular  line 
as  nearly  direct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  earth  ?s 
surface,  and  was  intended  to  represent  what  we  call  the  forty-second  par¬ 
allel  of  north  latitude,  but  is  described  in  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
granted  by  King  Charles  II,  as  the  beginning  of  the  forty -third  degree  of 
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north  latitude.  It  was  to  commence  in  a  main  branch  of  the  river  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  to  run  west  to  Lake  Erie,  but  the  acquisition,  by  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  Erie  triangle  stopped  the  line  at  about  the  224th  mile,  where  it  turned 
a  right  angle,  and  ran  north  for  some  twenty  miles,  where  it  terminated  at 
Lake  Erie. 

It  was  set,  as  you  will  perceive  further  on,  by  the  best  informed  survey¬ 
ors  of  the  last  century,  and  they  left  behind  them  a  line,  which  line  was 
adopted  by  both  States  formally,  as  it  appears  further  on — reported  by  the 
New  York  Boundary  Commission.  Now,  if  the  line  run  by  these  survey¬ 
ors  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  demonstrated  upon  the  ground,  crooked 
and  irregular  as  it  might  prove  to  be,  and  if  it  could  be  preserved  in  its 
place,  it  might  prove  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  it,  restore  it,  define 
it  and  re-adopt  it,  on  the  part  of  both  States.  But,  after  reading  these 
reports  of  Major  Clarke,  who  can  say  where  the  old  line  is,  and  by  what 
conceivable  process  can  it  be  restored  ? 

Here  is  a  case  put : 

Four  or  live  monuments  are  found  on  an  irregular  line,  the  monuments 
being  a  mile  apart.  Then  a  gap  of  four  or  five  miles  is  found  without  mon¬ 
uments.  Then  four  or  five  more  monuments  are  found  on  another  irregu¬ 
lar  line.  The  deviations  of  these  two  discovered  lines  are  studied  with  the 
greatest  care.  The}r  are  found  to  waver  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but 
by  no  rule,  and  yet  there  is  a  gap  to  be  filled  between  them,  which  prob¬ 
ably  erred  in  a  similar  manner,  but  without  rule.  Now,  how  is  it  possible 
to  fill  that  gap  ?  Suppose  we  let  the  surveyor  exercise  his  good  judgment, 
and  fill  the  gap  about  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  people  will  b‘e  satisfied,  and 
nobody  is  hurt.  But,  will  all  coming  generations  of  people  be  satisfied  ? 
And,  if  this  line  is  to  be  obliterated  again  in  many  places,  how  is  the  gap 
to  be  filled  ?  It  may  be  said  that  any  respectable  surveyor  can  fix  it,  just 
as  well  as  the  last  did.  A  good  county  surveyor  can  re-set  it  at  any  time. 

Is  this  line,  variable  as  a  common  worm  fence,  to  be  accepted  as  the 
boundary  of  empires  for  all  time  to  come?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
line  ought  hardly  to  suit  two  great  people  as  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
their  respective  territories. 

The  most  difficult  and  intricate  thing  to  do  in  the  whole  science  of  sur¬ 
veying,  is  to  lay  down  a  parallel  of  latitude  ;  and  the  number  of  persons 
capable  of  doing  it  w'ell  in  the  whole  world  is  very  small. 

A  few  of  these  persons  are  to  be  found  connected  with  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  officially,  and,  of  course,  there  are  a  few  others  ; 
but  to  the  former  I  would  entrust  the  laying  down  of  this  line,  as  being 
recognized  servants  of  the  whole  people.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  a 
parallel,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties,  which  need  not  to  be  alluded  to 
here,  can  be  laid  down  with  considerable  precision — probably  as  well  now 
as  ever  it  can  be  at  any  future  time.  Latitudes  can  be  taken  to  within  a  few 
thousandth  parts  of  a  second — can  be  so  measured  as  that  the  difference 
between  the  physical  perceptions  of  persons  can  be  taken  into  account  in 
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observations  through  the  instruments,  admitting  what  is  called  a  “  personal 
equation  ”  into  the  computations,  and  requiring  the  sense  of  ten  or  twelve 
different  observers  to  be  recorded  and  computed  before  the  mean  of  the 
whole  is  allowed  into  the  calculation. 

This  is  a  precision  which  we  need  hardly  expect  can  be  surpassed  in  the 
future.  The  surveyors  and  their  methods  of  the  last  century  have  been 
improved  on  very  much  since  their  observations  were  made.  But  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  scientific  thought  and  method  is  the  characteristic  of  the  age,  and 
it  can  almost  be  demonstrated  that  no  such  imperfections  could  possibly 
occur  at  this  time  as  would  manifest  discrepancies  like  these  now  brought 
to  light.  In  other  words,  a  parallel  of  latitude  laid  down  to-day  may  be 
accepted  as  being  as  nearly  correct  as  any  line  of  the  kind  can  be  made. 
Then  either  as  the  true  boundary,  or  as  a  constant  and  present  reference 
preservative  of  any  other  accepted  boundary,  ought  it  not  to  be  laid 
down  ?  There  are  those  amongst  the  people  who,  wfith  perfect  honesty  and 
truth,  will  say  yes ;  and  those,  again,  with  the  same  truth  and  honesty,  will 
say  no. 

There  are  those  who  will  say,  let  ‘‘equal  and  exact  justice  ”  be  done, 
though  the  heavens  fall.  There  are  those  who  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  disturbing  old  lines,  be  they  as  devious  as  they  may.  But  where  are 
the  old  lines  ?  No  old  line  can  possibly  be  laid  down  here  which  can  be 
other  than  the  mere  empirical  opinion  of  the  surveyor  who  has  explored 
last — and  by  empirical  I  mean  a  line  not  based  upon  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration — only  on  human  judgment,  as  directed  by  plausible  probabilities. 

If  the  parallel  be  distinctly  marked  and  preserved — the  old  line  to  be 
described  and  recorded  in  reference  to  it — might  it  not  become  the  aim  and 
desire  of  good  citizens,  in  the  future,  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  to  adopt 
the  parallel  as  the  boundary,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  to 
either  proprietary.  This  idea  may  be  pronounced  impracticable,  Utopian, 
altogether  too  nice  for  this  eminently  practical  age.  But,  be  it  remembered, 
a  line  which  cannot  be  mathematically  demonstrated,  will  give  trouble  for 
ever. 

The  true  parallel,  as  a  basis  of  triangulation  for  properly  surveying  both 
States,  would  prove  of  inestimable  value,  and  as  New  York  is  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  a  survey  of  her  territory  now,  why-  not  place  this  portion  of 
it  incidentally  in  the  hands  of  the  Coast  Survey.  The  gentleman  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  survey  has  been,  as  I  undertand,  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Survey",  and  their  work  might  be  joined  without  difficulty;  nor  would  such 
arrangement  cost  the  State  of  New  York  anything  more  than  what  the 
work  is  expected,  in  any7  event,  to  cost.  Something  similar  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  Pennsydvania.  The  correct  survey"  of  Pennsydvania  must  inevita¬ 
bly7  be  made,  and  though,  perhaps,  not  recently  contemplated,  the  sooner  it 
is  done  the  better,  for  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Geological 
Survey,  now  going  on.  And  as  mineral  lands  are  found  along  both  bound¬ 
aries,  the  value  of  correct  and  reliable  lines  is  becoming  greater  every  day7. 
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Copious  oil  springs  have  been  recently  developed  almost  exactly  upon  our 
northern  boundary,  for  long  distances,  and  may  not  owners  be  found  who, 
like  the  hot-headed  young  lord  in  Shakspeare,  will  “cavil  on  the  ninth  part 
most  instantly  be  set  to  work.  Boundaries  will  be  furtively  moved  by  in- 
of  a  hair.”  Put  down  an  indefinite  line,  and  your  mischief-makers  will  al- 
terested  persons,  who  will  think  to  benefit  from  the  removal,  if  not  them¬ 
selves,  then  their  heirs,  after  they  are  gone. 

See  Major  Clark’s  report,  for  cases  of  the  kind  occurring  already,  and 
also  old  cases,  for  several  old  monuments  have  been  found,  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  disturbed  many  years  ago.  The  moving  of  boundaries  is  not 
a  new  act  of  human  mischief. 

It  is  denounced  even  in  the  Laws  of  Moses,  where  the  delinquent  is 
cursed,  “and  all  the  people  shall  say  amen.  ”  Deut.  27 ,  xvii. 

But  lay  down  these  lines  in  the  most  correct  manner,  guarding  them  by 
triangulation,  and  no  thief  in  the  night  can  obliterate  a  landmark — no 
declination  of  the  compass,  none  of  the  ordinary  sinister  occurrences  can 
change  the  point.  Take  away  the  stone,  but  the  point  remains,  and  even 
if  the  mischief-maker  has  been  at  work,  the  eternal  truths  of  geometry  re¬ 
main  to  frustrate  his  designs.  But  lines  of  this  kind  are  wanted  by  the 
whole  people.  Meridians  and  parallels  truly  defined,  are  of  immense  value 
as  references.  Lay  them  down,  and  references  to  them  multiply  year  by 
year,  until  at  last  every  spot  of  ground  within  the  boundaries  of  our  great 
State  becomes  known. 

.  Nations  are  becoming  anxious  to  have  such  lines  within  their  reach. 
There  is  an  arc  of  a  parallel,  the  measurement  of  which  is  progressing 
across  our  country  at  this  very  day,  which  this  line  would  materially  help. 
It  is  under  the  charge  of  two  scientific  corps  of  the  United  States,  the 
Coast  Survey  and  the  Lake  Survey,  (United  States  Engineers.)  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  Nantucket  to  the  Mississippi,  and  is  destined  to  prove  a  relia¬ 
ble  base  for  a  vast  portion  of  the  correct  topography  of  the  United  States. 
This  we  would  materially  aid,  without  cost  to  either  State  to  the  amount 
of  a  dollar. 

Inlluence  by  such  arguments  as  have  been  summarily  alluded  to  here, 
the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  New  York  Bounclarv  Commis- 
sion. 

Office  of  the  Northern  and  Western  Boundary  Commission, 

Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  14,  1880. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
Major  Clark’s  report,  or  I  should  have  communicated  with  you  sooner, 
as  to  the  view  which  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Boundary  Commissioners 
takes  of  it,  at  least  a  majority  of  them — the  third  having  not  yet  been 
heard  from.* 

*Sinoe  this  letter  was  written,  the  third  member  of  the  board  has  indicated  his  s- 
sent  to  the  views  herein  expressed. 
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Should  the  New  York  Board  agree  with  us,  I  do  not  see  why  we  might 
not  agree  upon  our  action  without  a  meeting,  which  is,  in  any  case,  incon¬ 
venient,  and  is  certain  to  cause  individual  expenditure  of  money. 

We  have  given  this  subject  our  deepest  consideration,  as  indeed  its  im¬ 
portance  demands.  We  have,  besides,  unofficially,  consulted  very  high 
legal  authority  to  aid  us  in  our  conclusion,  and  our  views  are  the  result  of 
such  consideration  and  consultation. 

It  is  onty  necessary,  we  think,  to  read  Major  Clark’s  reports,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  to  restore  the  line  to  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  being  laid 
down  in  the  last  century,  is  simply  an  impossibility.  The  line,  as  found, 
appears  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  crooked  continuous  lines  and  gaps, 
extending  for  miles  unmarked  in  any  way,  to  restore  which,  from  any  dis¬ 
coverable  data,  cannot  be  done.  The  whole  of  the  fragments  of  line  dis¬ 
covered  are  not  straight — they  vary  from  north  to  south  by  no  rule. 
Scarcely  three  monuments  to  be  found  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  but 
form  irregular  curves,  the  theory  of  which  cannot  be  divined. 

The  blank  portions  of  the  line  then  must  have  been  created  in  the  same 
way,  and  there  is  no  rule  to  point  out  the  system  of  their  errors. 

There  is  hardly  a  monument  on  the  whole  line  that  is  upon  the  forty- 
second  parallel  at  or  near  the  points  which  have  been  laid  down  for  us  upon 
that  line  by  the  Coast  Survey,  and  yet  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  remains  the  true  boundary  between  the  two  States.  Yet  were  we  to 
reject  the  parallel  as  our  boundary,  how  is  it  possible  to  restore  the  line  of 
the  last  century  ?  Any  line  must  be  the  result  of  the  opinion  of  the  last 
surveyor,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  has  no  rule,  and  can  discover  no  rule  upon 
which  to  form  that  opinion.  It  appears,  then,  to  this  Board,  that  in  order 
to  establish  this  line  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have  the  parallel 
laid  down  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision  attainable  at  this  age,  and 
either  recommend  that  the  said  parallel  shall  be  the  boundary  from  this 
time  forward,  or  adjust  the  fragments  of  Major  Clark’s  constructed  line 
to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  vested  interests,  and  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  should  it  be  found  that  the  parallel  to  be  laid  down  will  not  seriously 
affect  those  interests,  then  let  there  be  a  system  of  compromise  established, 
by  which  no  owner  on  either  side  of  the  line  shall  be  unjustly  treated. 

The  law  calls  upon  us  to  find  the  “  true  location  ”  of  the  monuments,  on 
which  “true  location  ”  they  can  be  set.  We  cannot  conceive  any  true  lo¬ 
cation  for  them,  except  upon  the  parallel — and  that  is  not  to  be  found,  ex¬ 
cept  by  laying  it  down  with  “  all  the  appliances  and  means  to  boot,”  at¬ 
tainable  at  the  present  day. 

We  are  informed  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  now  having  a  geodetic 
survey  of  her  territory  made  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  (or  a  former  member  of  it.)  The  parallel  laid  down  geodetically 
would  be  a  most  important  element  in  such  a  survey,  and  its  cost  would  be 
much  reduced,  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  to  assume  one  half  there¬ 
of.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  very  soon  find  it  to  her  advantage  to 
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have  a  similar  survey  of  her  territory  made,  and  would  equally  require  the 
parallel  as  a  basis  in  such  survey.  She  would  also  partake  of  the  benefit 
of  having  the  cost  of  laying  down  the  parallel  divided  by  two,  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  So  there  can  scarcely  be  a  better  time  than  the  present  to  come  to 
such  conclusion. 

We  have  inquired  at  the  Coast  Survey  Bureau,  and  find  that  to  lay  down 
and  mark  by  suitable  monuments,  a  line  defining  the  forty-second  parallel, 
geodetieally,  which  means  with  the  utmost  precision  attainable  in  this  age, 
also  to  lay  down,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  nineteen  or  twenty  miles  of  me¬ 
ridian  dividing  a  portion  of  the  two  States  from  each  other,  would  cost 
each  State  say  $18,000,  whilst  the  cost  of  laying  down  a  line  constructed 
from  the  vestiges  of  the  old  line,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  sur¬ 
veyors  might  withdraw  from  the  field  under  the  impression  of  having  fin¬ 
ished  their  work,  but  there  is  no  knowing  how  often  they  might  be  re-called 
to  explain  their  work. 

A  geodetic  line  laid  down  by  the  bureau,  would  embrace  a  belt  in  each 
State,  on  each  side  of  the  parallel,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  wide.  A  belt 
which  would  contain  every  object  of  interest  embraced  within  that  area- 
A  geodetic  line  would  possess  the  advantage  of  having  trigonometrical 
references  to  the  parallel,  b}^  means  of  which  it  could  always  be  restored 
should  it  by  accident,  or,  (as  it  would  most  certainly  by  design,)  at  any 
time  become  disintegrated. 

We  see  by  Major  Clarke’s  report,  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  his 
line  has  been  tampered  with  already,  and  he  has  reason  to  infer  that  the 
line  has  been  tampered  with  in  various  places  in  years  gone  by. 

Any  other  line  could  only  be  preserved,  or  attempted  to  be  preserved,  by 
close  local  indices.  Self  interest,  or  mere  wanton  mischief,  might  seriously 
break  it  at  many  points — it  and  its  local  references  both.  But  trigonom¬ 
etrical  references,  such  that  none  but  scientific  knowledge  could  even  un¬ 
derstand,  although  perfectly  simple  to  geodetic  surveyors  from  the  records, 
would  retain  the  means  of  renewing  the  line  against  all  its  enemies,  whether 
those  of  accident,  design,  or  neglect  through  the  inattention  of  years. 

Unless  this  parallel  be  laid  down,  what  have  we  for  the  data  of  our 
boundary?  It  is  only  to  read  Major  Clarke’s  report,  and  to  examine  his 
maps  to  answer.  If  the  old  line  be  called  tor,  what  is  the  old  line?  We 
find  two  pieces  of  the  old  line,  one,  perhaps,  curving  to  the  north,  the  other 
to  the  south,  and  a  gap  between  them — did  the  curves  continue  into  the 
gap,  and  how  far?  The  curves  possess  no  status  in  geometry — we  imagine 
tangents  to  them — versed  sines — abscissas— what  not — but  they  are  not  to 
be  defined  by  any  such  references.  Did  the  northern  curvature  extend  into 
the  gap,  or  was  the  gap  straight?  or  where  did  the  southern  curvature 
commence?  An  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  must  be  made  empiri¬ 
cally — there  is  no  speciality  of  rule — and  an  owner  likes  to  know  how  to  set 
up  his  fences,  yet  how  can  he  do  it?  Owners  are  sometimes  scientific  men — 
star-gazers,  let  us  say.  Such  men,  knowing  that  their  boundaries  have  re- 
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ference  to  the  heavens,  will  he  found  very  often  appealing  to  the  heavens, 
and  asking  the  authorities  to  have  the  errors  they  have  discovered  cor¬ 
rected,  for  they  can  use  a  telescope  as  well  as  the  Surveyor  General,  who 
has  set  their  metes  and  hounds. 

But  this  subject  is  almost  infinite.  Thousands  of  cases  may  he  imagined, 
through  which  trouble  would  arise  to  posterity,  unless  we  lay  down  the  line 
now,  appealing  to  the  highest  scientific  light  attainable.  That  was,  indeed, 
done  by  our  forefathers.  The  first  surveyors  of  this  line  were  philosophers 
of  the  age,  friends  and  correspondents  of  Franklin,  Rumford,  perhaps 
and  other  distinguished  lights  of  the  last  century  in  Christendom.  The 
Rittenhouses,  the  Ellicotts,  the  Porters,  the  Clintons,  and  others,  who  wrnre 
interested  in  these  boundaries,  were  the  highest  authorities  of  the  age# 
They  have  left  imperfect  work  behind  them  but  their  instruments  were  im_ 
perfect,  and  geodesy  was  hardly  known  at  that  day.  Their  meridians  are 
fair  enough,  but  their  parallels  w*e  can  hardly  understand.  Their  astro, 
nomical  stations  do  not  seem  to  be  seriously  erroneous,  but  their  parallel 
is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Yet  how  much  of  that  has  remained  undis¬ 
turbed  for  one  hundred  years,  who  can  tell  ? 

i/  / 

They  had  the  best  instruments  of  the  da}T,  it  is  true.  The}"  got  them 
from  the  best  makers  known  at  the  time,  yet  see  what  work  they  have  left 
behind  them.  But  again,  these  men  were  the  highest  authority  of  the  age, 
selected  by  the  great  parties  in  interest.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  same 
parties  in  interest  to  select  the  highest  authorities  of  this  age?  Then, 
those  authorities  w^ere  individual  philosophers.  To-day  wre  have  an  insti¬ 
tution  whose  geodetic  work  has  shed  a  luster  upon  our  countiy.  The 
work  of  the  Coast  Survey  has  been  tested  again  and  again,  and  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  have  attained  to  a  precision  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  work 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Shall  we  have  this  boundary  laid  down  b}T  them, 
or  shall  we  trust  to  private  authority,  which,  however  adept  in  ordinary 
surveying,  is,  nay,  cannot  but  be,  inexperienced  in  geodetic  work?  The 
utmost  difference  in  cost  can  scarcely  reach  to  $10,000  for  each  State,  and 
what  is  that  in  comparison  to  the  satisfaction  that  would  be  felt  by  the 
State  and  people,  knowing  that  their  work  is  done  as  correctly  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  it  done  at  this  time.  But  regarding  the  line  as  it  has 
been  explored,  who  can  estimate  the  difficulties,  were  w*e  to  undertake  to 
adopt  it.  Major  Clarke  suggests  that  it  would  possibly  be  necessary  to 
revise  at  more  than  one  point  at  the  final  setting.  It  w7ould,  indeed,  be 
necessary  to  revise  it  at  vei*}T  many  points  at  the  final  setting.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  on  it,  unless  we  know  where 
the  forty-second  parallel  is  for  the  whole  distance. 

Whatever  trouble  may  seem  to  be  necessary  in  fixing  this  boundary, 
had  better  be  taken  now.  To  defer  the  final  consideration  is  only  putting 
off  the  evil  day — the  longer  it  is  deferred,  the  greater  will  be  the  uncer" 
tainty,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  final  cost.  The  two  Legislatures  may  be 
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reported  to,  laying  down  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  the  whole  matter  can 
be  proceeded  with,  under  the  provisions  of  a  concurrent  bill. 

I  beg  that  you  will  lay  the  above  letter  before  vour  board  for  their  con¬ 
sideration,  and  as  both  Legislatures  meet  very  soon,  they,  the  Legislatures, 
should  be  informed  of  the  position  of  affairs  up  to  the  period  of  their  meet¬ 
ing.  Can  we  arrange  matters  by  correspondence  ? 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Worrall. 

Honorable  I).  J.  Pratt, 

Asst.  Sec'y  Board  Regents  of  the  University ,  Albany ,  New  York. 

In  reply  to  the  above,  the  Pennsylvania  Board  received  the  following 
communication  : 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Boundary  Commission, 

Office  of  tiie  Regents  of  tiie  University, 

Albany,  December  30 ,  1880. 
To  the  Honorable  James  Worrall,  Chairman ,  &c. : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  and  considered  very  carefully  your  communica¬ 
tion  of  December  14,  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  noted  your  proposition  as  to  the  future  joint 
action  of  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States. 

Without  undertaking  to  discuss,  in  detail,  the  points  which  3*011  so  ably 
state  in  your  paper,  it  will  be  better  that  I  proceed  at  once  to  explain  the 
position  of  the  New  York  commission,  and  the  limitations  within  which 
any  further  action  on  their  part  must  be  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  action  of  the  State  of  New 
Declared  policy  York,  and  especially  from  its  declarations  as  to  the  present 
of  the  State  of  case,  I  think  1  am  authorized  in  saying  that  the  State  has 
New  Yoik.  adopted  a  definite  policy  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
govern  in  all  measures  regarding  its  boundary  lines.  The  original  resolu¬ 
tion,  passed  by  the  Senate  April  19,  1867,  authorized  the  Regents  of  the 
University  u  to  cause  an  examination  to  be  instituted  as  to  the  condition 
and  true  location  of  the  monuments,  which  mark  the  several  boundaries  of 
the  State,  and  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what  action  may  be  needed  to 
preserve  and  renew  them.” 

Chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-four,  of  the  laws  of  1875,  authorizes 
the  Regents  of  the  University  “  to  resume  the  work  examination,  as  to  the 
true  location  of  the  monuments  which  mark  the  several  boundaries  of  the 
State,”  *  *  *  *  “  and,  in  connection  with  the  authorities  of  Pennsyl- 

vania  and  New  Jerse3T,  respectively,  to  replace  any  monuments  which  have 
become  dilapidated,  or  been  removed.” 

The  authority  conferred  by  these  two  express  declarations  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  it  will  be  seen,  extends  only  to  the  work  of  examining  as  to  the 
monuments,  and  of  replacing  an3T  which  have  become  dilapidated  or  been 
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removed,  and  does  not  contemplate  any  step  towards  locating  a  new  line, 
or  erecting  monuments  on  any  other  than  the  original  line. 

A  similar  definite  policy  is  apparent  in  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  in 
regard  to  the  Connecticut  boundary.  By  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  of  the  laws  of  1860,  it  directs  the  commissioners  “  to  survey,  and 
mark  with  suitable  monuments,  the  said  line  between  the  two  States,  as 
fixed  by  the  survey  of  1781.”  The  State  of  Connecticut,  for  a  time,  re¬ 
sisted  this  mode  of  settlement,  and  insisted  on  a  rectification  of  the  line, 
to  make  it  accord  with  the  verbal  description.  But  finally,  bj^  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States,  ratified  by  both  States, 
the  line  originally  surveyed,  and  which  had  for  years  been  recognized  as 
such,  was  fixed  as  the  true  boundary. 

The  same  policy  is  manifest  in  the  language  of  the  revised  statutes,  in 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  State  are  established  by  law.  The  boundary 
between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  is  not  described  as  the  line  of  the 
fort}r-second  parallel,  but  as  “  the  line  established  and  marked  by  the  last 
mentioned  commissioners.”  According  to  this  statute,  the  line  actually 
traced  on  the  ground  by  the  joint  commissioners  of  the  two  States,  is  the 
legal  and  authentic  boundary. 

Finally,  referring  to  the  line  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
an  act  passed  May  20,  1880,  it  is  “  declared  that  the  lines  originally  laid 
down,  and  marked  with  monuments  by  the  several  joint  commissioners 
duty  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  which  have  since  been  acknowledged 
and  legally  recognized  by  the  several  States  interested,  as  the  limit  of 
their  territory  and  jurisdiction,  are  the  boundary  lines  of  said  States,  irre¬ 
spective  of  want  of  conformity  to  the  verbal  descriptions  thereof.”  The 
same  act  authorized  the  regents  to  designate  three  of  their  number  as  com- 
missioners,  who,  in  connection  with  commissioners  from  the  other  States, 
“  shall  proceed  to  ascertain  and  agree  upon  the  location  of  said  line,  as 
originally  established  and  marked  with  monuments.  And  in  case  any 
monuments  are  found  dilapidated  or  removed  from  their  original  location ^ 
said  commissioners  are  authorized  to  renew  or  replace  them,  in  a  durable 
manner,  in  their  original  positions,  and  to  erect  such  additional  monuments 
at  such  places  on  said  line,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper 
designation  of  the  boundary  lines  of  said  States.” 

In  view  of  these  plain  indications,  and  especially  the  last  unequivocal 
declaration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  hold  the  lines  originally  laid  down  on  the  ground,  and 
recognized  as  the  limits  of  their  territory  and  jurisdiction,  as  the  true 
boundary  lines,  irrespective  of  their  want  of  scientific  accuracy. 

2.  The  policy  which  the  State  has  adopted,  and  made  the  basis  of  its 
Decision  of  the  action  in  every  case  of  a  disputed  boundary,  is  that  which  is 
Supreme  Court  sanctioned  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
States6  Lmtecl  United  States.  A  celebrated  case,  in  which  the  question 
here  considered  was  adjudicated,  was  that  of  Rhode  Island 
2  Boundaries. 
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vs.  Massachusetts,  as  reported  in  12  and  14  Peters,  and  4  Howard.  The 
boundary  line  in  dispute  was  described  in  the  letters  patent  to  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1621,  as  lying  “three  English  miles  south  of  the 
Charles  River  or  any  part  thereof.”  In  1642,  this  boundary  was  run  by 
surveyors,  taking  as  their  starting  point,  a  stake  set  three  miles  south  of 
the  most  southern  bend  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Charles  river,  and  not 
of  the  river  itself.  .  The  question,  as  to  the  true  location  of  the  boundary, 
was  finally  brought  into  court  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  alleging  that 
the  line,  as  run  upon  the  ground,  did  not  conform  to  the  legal  description 
thereof.  The  final  decision  was  rendered  in  1846,  in  which  Justice  McLean, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  speaking  of  this  point,  says : 

“  For  the  security  of  rights,  whether  of  the  States  or  individuals,  long  pos¬ 
session  under  a  claim  of  title  is  protected.  And  there  is  no  controversy 
in  which  this  great  principle  may  be  involved  with  greater  justice  and  pro¬ 
priety  than  in  a  case  of  disputed  boundary.”  And  again  :  “Whatever 
inaccuracy  may  be  detected  in  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  the  station  of 
Woodward  and  Lalfrey,  as  given  by  them,  or  in  the  volume  of  water  called 
for,  the  place  being  identified  will  control  other  calls.”  (4  Howard,  639,  637.) 

It  was  on  such  reasoning  that  the  case  was  decided  against  Rhode  Isl- 
and,  and  the  line  as  run  on  the  ground,  although,  through  a  misconception, 
erroneously  located,  was  confirmed  as  the  true  boundary. 

3.  It  will  be  found,  that  this  principle,  in  the  settlement  of  boundary 
Practice  of  the  lines,  is  one  which  has  been  observed  in  all  disputes,  whether 
United  States,  between  States  or  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
powers.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  between  this 
country  and  Canada,  a  portion  of  it,  lying  on  the  north  of  Vermont  and 
New  York,  is  described  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  as  follows:  “thence  down 
along  the  middle  of  said  river  (Conneticut)  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  from  thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it 
strikes  the  river  Iriquois  or  Catarqu}’ ;  &c.”  (Treaty  of  1783,  art.  2.) 

Now  this  line  of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Valentine  and  Collins  previous  to  17  74,  but  the  work  although, 
perhaps,  as  well  done  as  the  instruments  and  methods  of  the  time  would 
allow,  was  not  equal  to  the  tests  applied  to  it  half  a  century  later. 

At  St.  Regis  the  old  line  differed  from  the  rectified  line  by  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  at  Rouse’s  Point  the  two  diverged 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  nearly  a  mile. 

Yet  in  the  settlement  of  this  boundar}",  effected  by  the  Ashburton  treaty 
in  1842,  instead  of  insisting  on  a  rectification  of  the  line  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  scientific  boundary,  the  high  contracting  parties  agreed  that  the 
old  line  should  be  adhered  to  describing  it  in  words  as  follows :  “  Thence 
down  the  middle  of  said  stream  till  the  line  thus  run  intersects  the  old  line 
of  boundary,  surveyed  and  marked  by  Valentine  and  Collins  previous  to 
1774  as  the  foidy-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  which  has  been  known 
and  understood  to  be  the  line  of  actual  division  between  the  States  of  New 
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York  and  Vermont  on  one  side,  and  the  British  Province  of  Canada  on  the 
other,  and  from  said  point  of  intersection,  west  along  said  dividing  line,  as 
heretofore  known  and  understood  to  the  Iriquois  or  St.  Lawrence  river.” 

4.  This  principle  for  the  settlement  of  boundaries  seems  to  be  a  neces- 

Scientific  boun-  sary  result  of  the  imperfection  of  the  methods,  which  must 
daries  impossi-  be  used  to  locate  a  line  according  to  its  verbal  description, 
ble.  To  run  a  straight  line  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  an  im¬ 

possibility.  The  ver}^  highest  result  of  modern  science  is  only  an  approx¬ 
imation,  more  or  less  accurate,  according  to  the  precision  of  the  instruments, 
and  the  skill  and  time  expended  by  the  surveyors.  If,  therefore,  we  were 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  making  a  boundary  line  conform  perfectly  to  its 
description,  in  order  that  it  should  become  the  true  boundary,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  run  it  anew  at  every  advance  in  scientific  instruments,  and 
re-adjust  all  the  questions  of  land  titles  and  jurisdiction  at  each  new  recti¬ 
fication.  The  only  escape  from  this  conclusion  is  in  applying  to  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  States  the  same  principles,  as  we  employ  in  questions  of  boundary 
between  the  property  of  individuals.  We  must  regard  the  line  upon  the 
ground,  run  with  the  best  skill  available  at  the  time,  and  indorsed  and  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  by  the  States,  as  the  permanent  boundaries.  The  formal  laying 
out  of  the  line  and  the  marking  with  monuments  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  joint  interpretation  of  the  verbal  description,  which  interpretation  the 
parties  agree  to  regard  as  the  true  line,  and  by  their  agreement  are  estopped 
from  thereafter  calling  in  question.* 

5.  The  history  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  boundary  illustrates, 

History  of  the  the  most  striking  manner,  the  importance  of  the  principles 

New  York  and  above  stated.  The  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was 
Penn’a  bound-  described  in  the  original  letters  patent,  granted  to  William 
ar'  ’  Penn,  as  the  beginning  of  the  forty-third  degree  of  northern 

latitude.  The  line  along  this  parallel  remained  undetermined  and  unmarked 
until  in  1174,  the  initial  point  thereof,  on  the  Delaware  river,  was  ascer¬ 
tained  and  fixed  astronomically  by  the  joint  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose:  viz:  Samuel  Holland,  on  the  part  of  New  York,  and  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania.  No  further  steps  were  taken  in  the 
matter  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  demand  for  lands  in  central  and 
western  Newr  York  and  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  called  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  settling  the  limits  of  the  two  States.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  first  moved  in  the  matter,  and  appointed  commissioners  “  to 
run  and  mhrk  a  temporary  line.”  Governor  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
at  once  procurred  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  a  joint  commission 
“  to  run  out,  mark,  and  ascertain  the  said  line  of  jurisdiction,  *  *  * 

beginning  at  the  place  so  fixed  and  ascertained  by  the  said  commissioners 
as  above  mentioned,  on  the  Mohawk,  or  western  branch  of  the  Delaware’ 

1  J 

at  the  beginning  of  the  forty -third  degree  of  north  latitude.” 

*  On  this  point  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  communication  of 
the  director  of  the  New  York  State  Survey,  who,  at  my  request,  has  given  the  result 
of  his  experience  and  investigations. 
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Governor  Clinton,  in  communicating  this  action  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  to  Governor  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  calls  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “  our  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  line,” 

*  *  *  *  u  instead  of  a  temporary  line  between  the  two  States.” 

Whereupon,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly  rescinded  its  former  action,  and  passed  an  act  March  31,  1785, 
providing  for  a  joint  commission  to  establish  the  common  boundary.  David 
Rittenhouse  and  Andrew  Porter  were  appointed  commissioners,  on  the  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Philip  Schuyler,  James  Clinton,  and  Simeon  DeWitt, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  New  York. 

The  joint  commission,  in  the  summer  of  1786,  finished  ninety  miles  of 
the  line  to  the  Tioga  river,  marking  the  same  with  substantial  mile-stones. 
The  work  was  resumed  in  1787  with  Andrew  Ellicott  and  Andrew  Porter, 
as  commissioners  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Abraham  Ilardenburg  and  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Morris,  commissioners  from  New  York.  For  the  purpose  of  greater 
accuracy  they  divided  the  line  into  sections,  and  at  six  stations  determined 
by  astronomical  observations  the  latitude.  The  several  commissioners  re¬ 
ported  the  results  to  their  States. 

This  line,  so  run  and  marked  and  comprising  the  initial  point  on  the 
Delaware  river,  the  ninety  miles  run  in  1786  and  the  remainder  in  1787, 
was  established  and  confirmed  by  act  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
September  29.  1789,  as  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  State  of  New  York 
as  follows  :  “  That  the  said  boundary  line  so,  as  aforesaid,  run,  marked,  and 
returned”  *  *  *  *  u  shall  be,  and  forever  hereafter  shall  be 

deemed  and  taken  to  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  true  and  just  line 
of  boundary  and  partition,  both  of  territory  and  jurisdiction,  between  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  York.” 

In  like  manner  the  State  of  New  York,  by  formal  statute,  enacted  that 
u  it  is  therefore  declared  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  bounded  as  follows  : 

*  *  *  *  “  To  a  monument  in  the  beginning  of  the  forty-third 

degree  of  north  latitude,  erected  in  the  }^ear  1787  b y  Abraham  Harden- 
berg,  and  William  W.  Morris,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  this  State,  and 
Andrew  Ellicott  and  Andrew  Porter,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  termination  of  the  line  of 
jurisdiction  between  this  State  and  the  said  State  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
east  along  the  line  established  and  marked  by  the  said  last  mentioned  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  ninetieth  mile-stone  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
erected  in  the  year  1786  by  James  Clinton  and  Simeon  DeWitt,  commis¬ 
sioners  on  the  part  of  this  State,  and  Andrew  Ellicott,  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  said  ninetieth  mile-stone  stands  on  the  western 
side  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Tioga  river,  then  east  along  the  line  estab" 
lislied  and  marked  by  said  last  mentioned  commissioners  to  a  stone  erected 
in  the  year  1774  on  a  small  island  in  the  Delaware  river  by  Samuel  Holland 
and  David  Rittenhouse,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
forty -third  degree  of  north  latitude.”  (New  York  revised  statutes.) 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  language  of  the  authorizing  and  confirming  acts, 
on  the  part  of  both  States,  that  it  is  the  lines  run  upon  the  ground  which 
were  intended  to  be,  and  were  confirmed  as,  the  permanent  boundaries* 
Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  unequivocal  than  the  declaration  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  And  in  the  light  of  these  declarations,  it  seems 
unwarrantable  for  the  joint  commission  to  open  the  whole  question  anew, 
and  undertake  to  make  a  new  boundary  between  the  States.  From  such 
a  step,  certainly,  the  New  York  commissioners  are  restrained,  not  011I37  by 
the  considerations  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  State,  but  by  the  definite 
instructions,  contained  in  the  act  under  which  they  were  appointed,  and 
are  now  acting. 

What  remains  for  the  joint  commissioners  to  do,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  seems  plain.  It  is  to  restore  the  marking  of  the  old  line.  That 
Conclusion  and  this  presents  some  difficulties,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  state 
recommenda-  0f  the  line,  as  revealed  b}r  the  reconnaissance  of  Major  Clarke, 
tions.  ^he  surveyor  of  the  joint  commissioners,  shows  clearly,  that 
the  work  of  restoring  it  is  undertaken  none  too  soon.  As  to  the  methods 
to  be  pursued,  they  do  not  differ  from  those  pursued  in  ascertaining  the 
boundary  lines  between  tracts  of  lands  owned  by  individuals.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  expressly  decided  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  vs.  Massachusetts, 
(12  Peters,  734.)  First,  monuments  or  marks  on  the  ground  must  govern. 
Wherever  such  marks  can  be  found  they  determine  points  in  the  line.  If 
there  is  evidence  of  the  marks  having  been  changed  from  their  original 
location,  they  must  be  restored  to  their  ancient  place.  When  the  monu¬ 
ments  are  lost,  then  evidence  of  their  original  location  must  be  gathered 
from  the  boundary  lines  of  tracts  of  land  abutting  on  the  State  line ;  from 
public  acts  of  recognition,  as  shown  in  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  local 
officers  and  courts,  and  from  traditional  testimony,  supported  by  such 
public  acts.  Having  ascertained  the  monuments,  or  the  places  where  they 
once  were,  the  intermediate  lines  between  them  must  be  run  and  connected, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  boundary,  however  crooked  it  majT  turn  out  to 
be,  or  whether  it  conforms  to  the  forty-second  parallel  or  not.* 

It  is  just  as  eas}T  to  connect  the  monuments  of  such  a  line  with  a  system 
of  trigonometrical  stations,  as  those  proposed  to  be  put  on  the  scientific 
parallel.  Such  monuments  would,  therefore,  have  the  same  security  against 
being  lost  or  displaced  as  those  of  a  new  line.  The  New  York  trigono¬ 
metrical  survey  will  reach  man}7  parts  of  this  line  in  the  summer  of  1881, 
and  it  will  be  entirely  feasible  to  make  each  of  the  monuments  a  station  in 
the  triangulation,  and  thus  to  fix  effectually  its  location,  so  that  it  may  at 
any  time  be  re-found. 

The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  such  a  restoration  of  the  old  line,  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  embarassment  and  inconvenience,  not  to 

*See  opinion  of  Honorable  George  A.  Simmons  in  regard  to  the  Connecticut  bound¬ 
ary,  in  which  the  same  principles  here  involved  are  discussed.  As  the  Connecticut 
boundary  was  settled  in  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  opinion  is  appended  to 
this  report.  (N.  Y.  Senate  Doc.  165,  1857.) 
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say  the  injustice,  caused  by  the  survey  of  a  new  line  on  the  forty-second 
parallel.  Probably,  through  its  entire  extent,  it  would  vary  from  the  re¬ 
cognized  line,  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  Per¬ 
sons  and  property,  with  all  their  vested  rights,  would  be  transferred  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  State  to  that  of  another.  Private  titles  would  be 
disturbed,  the  limits  of  towns,  counties,  and  villages  would  be  changed, 
and  endless  sources  of  litigation  would  be  opened.  No  u  system  of  com¬ 
promise  ”  or  compensation,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  conceived  which  will  be 
adequate  to  provide  against  such  consequences. 

Instead  of  attempting  this,  I  respectfully  submit,  on  the  part  of  the 

Proposed  New  York  Commission, the  following  course,  which  the  joint 
course  to  be  pur-  commissions,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  their  duties,  may 
suod-  legitimately  and  properly  pursue : 

1.  That  the  work  of  examining  the  monuments  and  describing  and 
mapping  the  present  condition  of  the  line  be  completed. 

2.  That  the  work  of  restoring  the  monuments  be  at  once  undertaken ; 
granite  to  be  used  as  the  material ;  underground  marks  and  reference  points 
to  be  established. 

3.  That  additional  monuments  on  the  line  be  established  at  its  intersec¬ 
tion  with  important  roads  and  rivers,  where  their  publicity  will  make  them 
useful  as  reference  points,  and  will  protect  them  against  disturbance. 

4.  That  the  portions  of  the  line  intervening  between  the  monuments  be 
alligned  and  described  in  the  records  of  the  commission. 

5.  That  a  map  of  the  line  be  constructed  in  duplicate,  to  form  part  of  the 
records  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  two  States. 

6.  That  arrangements  be  made  with  the  commissioners  of  the  New  York 
State  trigonometrical  survey,  that  whenever  and  wherever  their  operations 
shall  reach  this  line,  the  monuments  thereof  shall  be  included  in  and  form 
stations  of,  their  triangulation  ;  and,  that  whenever  a  survey  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  shall  be  carried  out,  measures  be  taken  to  effect,  in  the  trian¬ 
gulation,  a  similar  connection  with  the  boundary  monuments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yery  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servent, 

H.  R.  Pierson, 

Chairman  of  the  New  York  Commission. 


New  York  State  Survey,  Office  of  the  Director, 

Albany,  December ,  1880. 

To  the  Honorable  Henry  R.  Pierson,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Boundary  Line: 

In  response  to  your  inquiries  for  information  as  to  the  rules  which  have 
governed  the  marking  out  on  the  ground,  or  restoring  where  partially  lost, 
of  boundaries  between  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  when  such  boundaries  are 
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described  as  parallels  of  latitude ;  and  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  marking  and  surveying  a  line  so  that  it  can  always  be  found 
with  ease  and  precision,  I  have  the  honor  to  reply :  that  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union,  except  two,  is  partially  bounded  in  descriptions, 
be  they  degrees,  laws,  or  agreements,  by  parallels  of  latitude,  and  that  only 
one  general  method  has  been  employed  in  defining  these  parallels  upon  the 
ground,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  their  history;  that  there  is, 
therefore,  a  perfectly  settled  usage  by  which  commissioners  and  surveyors 
of  State  and  territorial  boundaries  have  interpreted  the  words  “parallel  of 
latitude  ”  occurring  in  descriptions  of  boundaries  ;  that  this  uniform  method 
of  interpretation  has  been  repeatedly  ratified  by  the  States  and  General 
Government,  and  established  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ;  that  in  restoring  old  lines,  practice  has  long  ago  settled 
upon  certain  methods  as  being  in  the  whole  fairest ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is 
perfectly  within  the  means  of  trigonometrical  surveying  to  fix  the  position 
of  any  line,  so  that  it  may  always  be  easily  and  accurately  found. 

All  public  boundaries  on  parallels  have,  in  this  country,  been  run  by  de¬ 
termining  astronomically,  certain  points  on  the  astronomical  parallel  and 
then  attempting  to  run  straight  lines  between  the  points  so  fixed.  The  re¬ 
sulting  line  is  invariably  and  necessarily  crooked.  Every  State  or  United 
States  boundary  laid  down  on  maps  as  a  straight  east  and  west  line  is 
really  crooked  on  the  ground.  The  first  cause  of  this  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  astronomy  to  fix  points  exactly  east  and  west  of 
one  another ,  owing  principally  to  the  deflection  of  the  plumb  line  from  the 
vertical  by  the  unequal  density  of  the  earth’s  crust.  This  source  of  error 
cannot  be  overcome.  It  amounts  often  to  hundreds  of  feet.  The  stations 
fixed  by  astronomical  observation  as  on  a  given  parallel  of  latitude  are, 
therefore,  not  in  a  straight  line,  or  arc  of  a  circle ;  but  a  line  running  through 
them  always  crooked. 

Another  source  of  error,  is  in  attempting  to  run  straight  lines  between 
the  astronomical  stations.  These  are  always  more  or  less  bent,  depending 
upon  the  refinement  of  method  employed  in  alignment.  I  have  examined 
the  results  of  the  recent  reconnaissance  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
boundary,  and  am  prepared  to  say  that  both  in  straightness,  and  in  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  parallel,  it  compares  very  favorably  with  similar  bound¬ 
aries  of  other  States  and  Territories,  both  east  and  west.  It  is  not  unusu¬ 
ally  crooked,  and  it  is  unusually  near  its  true  parallel.  It  probably  con¬ 
forms  to  its  legal  description  as  nearty  as  any  similar  boundary  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  this  boundary  was  fixed  by  the  method  alwa}Ts  employed  in  laying 
out  boundaries  described  as  parallels,  and  since  the  work  was  of  the  best 
quality  of  its  day,  therefore,  according  to  all  precedent  and  legal  ruling, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  marked  on  the  ground  by  our  commis¬ 
sioners  in  1786  and  1787,  is  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Every  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  restore  this  line.  In 
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such  cases,  the  practice  is  to  use  landmarks  and  all  available  testimony  to 
recover  as  many  points  on  the  line  as  possible,  and  then  to  connect  these 
with  straight  lines.  This  method  was  adopted  in  the  final  settlement  of 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  all 
other  cases  with  which  1  am  familiar.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  boundary,  1  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  this  well  estab¬ 
lished  practice. 

When  the  line  has  been  thus  settled,  it  can  be  permanently  preserved  by 
marking  every  angle  with  a  granite  post,  and  with  underground  marks  not 
readily  found,  except  by  surveyors.  Every  monument  should  then  be 
connected  with  the  triangulation  of  the  State  survey,  whose  stations  on  the 
neighboring  hills  will  command  the  line.  And  from  these  State  survey 
stations,  any  point  on  the  boundary  could  be  recovered,  even  if  all  visible 
trace  of  the  boundary  monuments  was  removed. 

The  triangulation  of  the  New  York  State  survey  will  reach  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  boundary  in  the  year  1881,  and  will  be  extended  along  it.  When 
this  is  done,  the  crookedness  of  the  line  presents  no  obstacle  to  its  being 
accurately  surveyed  and  mapped,  and  it  will  be  so  connected  with  refer¬ 
ence  points  set  by  the  State  survey,  that  no  part  of  the  line  can  ever  again 
be  lost. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  James  T.  Gardiner, 

Director  N£w  York  State  Survey. 


In  reply  to  the  above,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  every  argument 
adduced  applies  to  the  ratification  of  some  definite  “  old  line,”  “  original 
line,”  &c.  But  here  we  have  no  old  line — we  have  some  fragments  of  an 
old  line,  but  how  are  we  to  connect  these  fragments  and  present  them  to 
the  two  States  as  a  whole  line,  “one  and  indivisible.”  There  is  the  rub. 
It  is  suggested  that  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued,  “  they  do  not  differ 
from  those  pursued  in  ascertaining  the  boundary  lines  between  tracts  of 
lands  owned  by  individuals.”  Which  method  I  take  to  be  the  calling  in 
of  a  respectable  surveyor,  and  leaving  the  whole  thing  to  him.  Is  that  a 
method  of  settling  so  important  a  boundary  as  this  ?  That  is  the  question 
for  the  high  parties  in  interest. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  New  York  Boundary  Commission  has  reference 
to  a  defined  old  line.  The  acceptance  by  the  two  States  of  the  same  being 
the  line  of  the  last  century,  (which,  of  course,  is  admitted,)  and  the  law 
cases  adduced  have  also  such  reference,  and  if  the  old  line  was  on  the  ground, 
or  could  bv  possibility  be  demonstrably  placed  on  the  ground,  the  duty 
would  be  simply  to  trace  it  out  mechanically ,  and  “  replace  ”  the  monuments 
upon  it.  But  the  old  line  now  to  be  replaced  is  such  a  task  that  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  a  hundred  different  surveyors  might  be  actuated  by  a  hundred 
different  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  you  could  not  get  the  public  to  place 
confidence  in  any  line  so  restored,  the}'  being  informed  of  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  in  laying  it  down. 
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We  want  an  umpire  here,  and  one  in  whom  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  have  implicit  confidence,  hut  we  want  marks  laid  down  which  are 
demonstrably  correct  to  the  minds  of  all.  To  do  this  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  parallel  should  be  ascertained,  and  if  a  line,  to  satisfy  holders  of  the 
present  day,  is  to  be  laid  down,  let  its  relations  to  that  parallel  be  ascer 

tained  at  every  mile-stone  or  monument,  and  recorded  in  the  record  offices 

/ 

of  both  States,  in  each  and  every  county. 

*/ 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  true  parallel  may  prove  to  be  acceptable 
to  present  holders,  and  let  those  to  whom  it  is  not  acceptable,  hold  by  their 
present  landmark  during  their  lives.  Perhaps  the  inevitable  vicissitudes  of 
things  may  eventually  admit  of  the  true  boundary  becoming  the  accepted 
boundary  to  all.  This  boundary  is  not  “  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.”  The 
two  States  live  forever.  The  present  holders,  like  all  their  fellow  creatures, 
are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 

To  do  this,  we  propose  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  They  to  ascertain  and  make  the  record, 
to  mark  a  geodetic  belt,  say  thirty  to  sixty  miles  wide,  extending  into  each 
State.  The  New  York  geodetic  survey,  now  going  on,  can  connect  with 
this,  as  well  as  it  can  connect  with  the  crooked  line,  and  while  the  belt  is 
being  defined,  the  New  York  survey  can  progress  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  whole  operation  thus  making  no  more  cost  to  the  State  of  New 
York  than  if  the  belt  was  defined  by  its  own  geodetist. 

This  being  all  the  more  easy  if,  as  we  understand  to  be  the  case,  Mr. 
Gardiner  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Coast  Survey  himself. 

This  arrangement  will  cost  each  State,  as  we  have  estimated,  say  $18,000, 
whilst  any  other  arrangement  cannot  possibly  cost  each  State  less  than 
$10,000  or  even  $12,000 — at  fifty  dollars  per  monument,  it  would  cost  the 
latter  sum,  and,  if  the  surveyors  will  be  followed  by  owners  at  the  setting 
of  eveiy  monument,  they  being  informed  that  the  now  crooked  line  is  to  be 
final  and  conclusive,  shall  we  not  constantly  hear  of  u  cavils  to  the  ninth 
part  of  a  hair,"  before  alluded  to.  But  if  owners  are  informed  that  a  refer¬ 
ence  line,  a  guard  line  is  to  be  ascertained,  which  guard  line  is  set  with 
reference  to  the  immutable  laws  of  the  universe,  they  will  know  that  even 
if  there  be  a  small  error  now,  the  heavens  remain  eternal,  and  know  no 
change. 

W  e  see  but  little  difficulty  in  this  matter.  It  can  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  very  lives  and  reputations  are  devoted  to  just  such  subjects, 
who  have  not  and  cannot  have  other  ambition  than  that  of  placing  things 
of  this  nature  beyond  dispute  for  all  coming  time. 

The  extra  cost  here,  or  seemingly  extra  cost,  is  only  temporary.  As 
certain  as  fate,  Pennsylvania  must  be  accurately  surveyed,  and  that  soon. 
The  present  boundary  passes  through  a  copious  oil  region  for  miles  and 
miles,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  aid  in  defining  surfaces  under  which  other 
mineral  wealth  may  be  eventually  discovered.  The  importance  of  accurate 
topographical  knowledge  can,  therefore,  in  this  regard,  scarcely  be  over- 
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estimated.  The  apparent  extra  cost  then  is  a  payment  for  surveying,  which 
must  be  made  sooner  or  later,  and  is  not  extra,  but  is  an  expense  which 
must  be  met  some  day,  and  which  New  York  is  incurring  to-day. 

AVe  believe  that  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  Legislatures,  and  to 
them  we  leave  it. 

If  the  methods  of  settlement  be  not  to  u  differ  from  those  pursued  on 
ascertaining  the  boundary  lines  owned  by  individuals,”  it  is  surely  easy. 

Any  respectable  surveyor  may  take  the  whole  matter  into  his  hands,  and 
at  an  expense  of  say  $10,000  or  $12,000  to  each  State,  leave  behind  him 
his  idea  of  what  the  line  ought  to  be  forever.  If  the  best  geodetic  author- 
it}^  of  this  age  is  to  settle  it,  and  leave  it  so  that  the  heavens  can  be  called 
to  witness  as  to  its  correctness  for  all  time  to  come.  Then  let  the  coast 
and  geodetic  survey  be  employed  to  mark  it  in  the  most  skillful  manner 
possible  at  the  present  time. 

We  must  sooner  or  later  have  true  parallels  and  true  meridians  laid  down. 
Their  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  a  civilized  country.  That 
importance  has  recently  and  repeatedly  been  demonstrated  in  Europe. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  argue  it  from  cases.  The  more  the  subject  is  re¬ 
flected  upon  the  more  its  gravity  presents  itself  to  the  mind. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  b\r 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  WORRALL, 

Chairman  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Boundary  Commission , 
consisting  of  C.  M.  Gere ,  It.  N.  Torrey ,  and  James  Worrall ,  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Dunkel, 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs ,  Harrisburg. 

[Note — For  opinion  of  Hon.  John  A.  Simmons  and  communication  of  Major  Clarke 
see  page  101.] 
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Major  H.  W.  Clarke,  C.  E having  charge  of  the  same  in  the  Field. 


1878-1879. 


To  the  Members  o  f  the  Joint  Boundary  Commission : 

Gentlemen:  After  the  presentation  of  my  first  report  in  January  last, 
I  was  engaged  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  perfecting  the  maps 
of  the  line  covered  by  the  survey  of  1877,  and  in  preparing  copies  of  these 
maps  for  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  the  Joint  Commission. 

These  completed,  I  continued  my  investigations  of  that  portion  of  the 
line,  and,  at  the  same  time,  commenced  preparations  for  the  investigation 
of  the  western  portion,  by  obtaining  from  all  sources  wdiich  I  could  reach 
by  correspondence,  field-notes,  majis,  and  other  information  which  might,  in 
anywise,  relate  to  the  boundary  or  to  lands  adjacent  to  it.  During  the 
month  of  April  last,  I  spent  some  time  in  visiting  several  land  offices  and 
count}''  clerks’  offices  in  the  course  of  my  investigations.  By  these  means 
I  accumulated  a  mass  of  data,  some  of  which  may  be  made  useful  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  ill-defined  portions  of  the  line. 

My  endeavor,  in  my  researches  after  field-notes  and  other  data,  has  been 
to  exhaust  each  source  of  information  as  far  as  practicable,  so  that  when  the 
disputed  or  unsettled  portions  of  the  boundary  shall  have  been  finally 
adjusted  and  fixed,  there  shall  be  left  back  no  evidence  which  may  be  used 
in  the  future  to  disturb  or  discredit  it. 

All  sources  of  information  have  not  been,  as  yet,  exhausted.  Among 
them  yet  remains  the  Land  Office  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Here  are 
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supposed  to  he  the  original  surveys  of  all  the  lands  adjoining  the  boundary 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  side.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  thoroughly  examine 
these  as  soon  as  I  have  completed  the  ollice  work  consequent  upon  the 
operations  of  the  past  summer. 

Active  Field  OperntionH. 

When  it  was  decided  by  the  Commission  that  the  field  work  upon  the 
boundary  should  be  resumed,  I  at  once  directed  my  party  to  rendezvous 
at  Spring  Mills,  Allegany  county,  New  York,  while  I  proceeded  to  the  same 
point  visiting  upon  the  way  one  or  two  places  at  which  I  was  confident  I 
could  obtain  access  to  original  field-notes  affecting  the  boundary. 

The  party  was  joined  en  route  by  Colonel  C.  M.  Gere,  Commissioner  in 
charge  from  Pennsylvania,  who  remained  with  me  nearly  two  weeks. 

The  party,  at  the  commencement  of  operations,  was  organized  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Frank  C.  Ainslie,  principal  assistant  and  chainman. 

Daniel  E.  Hayden,  business  clerk  and  chainman. 

F.  de  A.  Yillares,  flagman. 

Nicholas  Brown,  Charles  II.  Wells,  Luther  Ainslie,  ax-men. 

Charles  Curtis,  teamster. 

Later  in  the  season  Mr.  A'illares  left  to  attend  to  his  studies  at  Syracuse 

«/ 

University,  and  Nicholas  Brown  was  discharged.  Charles  H.  Wells  was 
promoted  to  flagman,  and  George  L.  Ainslie  and  Will  C.  Martin  employed 
as  ax-men. 

My  party  having  all  assembled  upon  the  14th  of  June,  the  next  day  I 
commenced  the  field-work  of  the  season,  by  retracing,  by  an  eastward  pro¬ 
jection,  as  far  as  mile-stone  115,  of  my  final  random  line  of  1877,  the  work 
of  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  that  year,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  anomalous  state  of  affairs  as  developed  at  that  time.  Nothing 
affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  last  year’s  work  was  found  ;  and  upon  Thursday, 
17th  of  June,  I  began  the  survey  of  the  line  west  of  where  the  survey  of 
1877  closed. 

The  work  was  done  entirely  without  the  use  of  the  needle.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  crookedness  of  the  boundary,  the  survey  partook  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  traverse;  the  slight  deflections  and  transfers  of  the  random  line, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  were  measured  by  offsets.  Where  the  country 
was  cleared,  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  random  transit  lines  could  be  pro¬ 
jected  some  distance;  but  as  the  land  became  more  wooded,  progress  was 
slow,  and  the  random  lines  were  necessarily  shorter.  The  greatest  pains 
were  taken  to  avoid  the  slightest  variation  in  the  line.  Occasional  readings 
of  the  needle  were  taken ;  but  no  use  was  made  of  them  in  prosecuting  the 
survey. 

Without  any  further  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
survey  was  carried  forward,  I  will  proceed  to  discuss,  in  detail,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  boundary  as  developed  by  it. 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  first  day  prove  that  the  singular  uir 
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evenness  in  the  line,  partially  developed  at  the  close  of  the  survey  in  1877, 
continued  further  westward,  and  proved  to  he  a  break  in  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  line,  covered  by  an  irregular  reversed  curve,  between  mile-stones 
117  and  120.  The  general  range  of  the  mile-stones  west  of  120,  projected 
eastward,  would  pass  more  than  200  feet  south  of  116  and  117.  From  120 
westward,  the  aliomment  of  the  boundary  is  tolerably  regular  for  some  dis- 
tance.  The  proprietors  of  the  Ellice  tract,  which  adjoins  the  boundary  for 
about  three  miles  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Steuben  county,  at  some  time 
have  prolonged  their  line  eastward  from  120  about  three  fourths  mile  to  the 
east  line  of  the  tract,  making  a  jog  in  the  line  of  occupation  at  this  point. 
A  sketch  of  this  portion  is  appended,  (sketch  No.  1.)  The  boundary,  from 
120  to  126,  displays  no  marked  variations,  and  is  quite  distinctly  indicated 
by  fences  and  corner  stakes,  the  minor  irregularities  having  been  occasioned 
by  the  rude  methods  of  local  survey  ors. 

At  the  126th  mile-point,  quite  a  prominent  deflection  to  the  north  occurs, 
beyond  which  the  boundary  is,  in  a  general  sense,  quite  straight  to  mile¬ 
stone  130.  It  is  a  rather  singular  circumstance,  to  say  the  least,  that  at 
this  bend  in  the  line,  as  well  as  at  others,  the  mile-stone  at  the  angle  is  miss¬ 
ing,  and  cannot  be  replaced  where  it  evidently  belongs,  by  alignment  be¬ 
tween  the  adjacent  stones  in  both  directions  from  it.  In  the  case  of  126,  to 
undertake  this  method  would  place  the  stone  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet 
north  of  its  probable  proper  position.  At  130  the  line  curves  to  the  right 
(northward)  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  is  comparatively  straight  to 
mile-stone  135,  bending  to  the  north  to  stake  136.  A  short  distance  west 

of  134,  the  boundarv  enters  heavy  timber,  and  with  occasional  intervals 

/«/•'/  ^ 

continues  in  woodland  for  over  fifty  miles.  Most  of  this  has  been  more  or 
less  cleared  of  valuable  timber,  and  been  left  to  grow  up  with  small  trees, 
bushes  and  briars,  rendering  progress,  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  anything  but  rapid. 

Five  eighths  of  a  mile  west  of  mile-stone  136,  stands  the  Alma  latitude 
stone,  which  indicates  the  sixth  correction  station  of  the  original  survey. 
This  stone  and  mile  stone  137  stand  forty  or  fifty  feet  south  of  the  general 
alignment  of  the  mile-stones  east  of  them. 

At  this  correction  station,  the  random  line  of  the  original  commission, 
which  had  been  run  from  the  correction  station  at  Troup's  creek,  twenty- 
seven  and  one  fourth  miles  east,  was  found  15"  (1518  feet)  too  far  north. 
Assuming  that  in  correcting  the  line  back  to  the  starting  point,  it  was  done 
proportionally  by  offsets,  the  minor  crooks  in  the  boundary,  even  suppos¬ 
ing  the  random  line  to  have  been  projected  with  some  degree  of  care,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  un-uniform  character  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
longer  offsets  were  measured.  For  instance,  at  the  Alma  latitude  stone, 
the  offset  1,518  feet  in  length,  was  measured  over  a  comparatively  even, 
although  quite  steep  surface.  The  next  one  east,  at  mile-stone  136,  was 
measured  over  the  end  of  a  high,  steep  ridge,  and  across  a  deep  gorge,  upon 
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the  south  easterly  side  of  which  136  stands,  resulting  in  the  break  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet  above  mentioned. 

In  running  from  the  Alma  latitude  stone  to  the  seventh  correction  station 
at  the  Tunaunguant  creek,  thirty-one  and  one  half  miles,  the  original  com¬ 
mission  made  the  erroneous  error  in  running  their  random  line,  32".5  (3,289 
feet)  to  the  south — nearly  103  feet  per  mile.  The  recognized  boundarj' 
upon  this  section  is  full  of  glaring  irregularities,  and,  judging  from  these, 
we  might  easily  form  the  opinion  that  the  egregious  error  in  alignment 
should  be  ascribed  to  haste  or  carelessness  in  running. 

By  the  inscription  upon  the  Troup’s  creek  latitude  stone  the  variation 
was,  in  1787,  1°  52'  west,  at  that  point.  Upon  the  Tunaunguant  latitude 
stone  the  variation  is  given  1°  30'  west,  while  upon  the  Alma  stonp,  half¬ 
way  between  it,  it  is  0°  45'  west.  This  is  evidently  an  error  of  nearly  1°, 
which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  a  local  fault.  This  is  hardly  probable, 
however. 

By  running  the  line  west  upon  a  too  small  variation,  the  error  would  be 
to  the  south.  However  carefulty  this  random  line  may  have  been  run,  in 
locating  the  correct  line  from  it  by  offsets,  the  exceedingly  broken  character 
of  the  ground  over  which  these  long  offsets  were  measured  would  occasion 
irregularities  which  might  not  appear  in  the  original  line.  Still  I  think 
they  cannot  all  be  accounted  for  in  that  way.  The  random  line  certainly 
was  hastily  run,  and  doubtless  sufficient  care  was  not  bestowed  upon  the 
correction  offsets. 

After  passing  the  Alma  latitude  stone  we  find  the  boundary  bending 
somewhat  to  the  north  for  about  two  miles  ;  then  we  find  it  curving  sharpty 
to  the  left  or  south,  the  curve  continuing  nearly  to  mile-stone  144. 

About  two  miles  west  of  the  Alma  latitude  stone  is  the  corner  of  the 
celebrated  “  Holland  Purchase,”  which  is  indicated  by  a  substantial  monu¬ 
ment  set  in  1798,  and  which  I  am  satisfied  has  never  been  disturbed. 

Between  this  monument  and  mile-stone  144  none  of  the  mile-stones  are 
in  place.  Only  one  was  found  at  all,  and  that  broken  in  pieces  and  the 
pieces  scattered.  All  along  this  irregular  curve  the  line  has  been  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Local  surveyors,  in  their  attempts  to  adjust  it  by  piecemeal,  have 
made  a  bad  matter  worse,  until  the  line,  for  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
Holland  Purchase  corner,  as  indicated  by  fences,  corner  stakes,  and  marked 
trees,  is  full  of  sharp  angles  and  jogs.  A  portion  of  this  distance  it  lies 
in  the  wide  valley  of  Honeoye  Creek. 

West  of  mile-stone  144  the  boundary  as  recognized,  curves  gradually  to 
the  right  (north)  as  far  as  the  150  mile-point.  The  greater  proportion  of 
this  distance  is  in  heavy  timber,  and  many  old  marked  trees  still  remain.  In 
the  matter  of  mile-stones  this  portion  is  as  deficient  as  that  just  east  of  it. 
Mile-stone  144  is  undoubtedly  in  place,  but  for  eight  miles  west  of  it  there 
are  many  vacancies,  and  the  mile-stones  found  are  out  of  place.  About  a 
half-mile  west  of  the  147  mile-point  the  boundary  enters  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Oswayo,  down  which  it  passes,  crossing  the  Little  Genesee  creek 
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once,  and  the  Oswayo  three  or  four  times,  until  at  152  miles  it  passes  over 
a  high  knob  and  enters  the  Allegheny  valley.  Upon  the  Oswayo  bottom, 
between  the  148  and  149  mile-points,  is  situated  the  little  village  of  Ceres, 
through  the  middle  of  which  the  boundary  passes.  About  three  fourths 
miles  east  of  the  village  is  a  Holland  purchase  section  corner,  which  was 
marked  some  fifty  years  ago  or  more  with  a  substantial  stone  which  still 
remains.  Through  the  village  the  position  of  the  line  is  mainly  traditional, 
by  references  to  certain  old  buildings.  This  is  as  it  was  run  b}^  local  sur¬ 
veyors  from  such  landmarks  as  they  may  have  found  to  base  their  surveys 
upon.  Mile-stone  at  the  148  and  149  mile-points  are  things  unknown  to 
any  one  now  living. 

At  or  near  the  150  mile-point  the  boundary  bends  abruptly  toward  the 
right,  (north.)  West  of  this  point  the  general  alignment  of  the  indicated 
boundary  is  quite  uniform.  Mile-stone  150  is  missing. 

At  mile-stone  153  the  boundary  first  crosses  the  Allegheny  river.  The 
position  of  this  stone  is  in  doubt.  The  circumstances  connected  with  its  his¬ 
tory  are  given  in  detail  further  on  in  this  report.  About  a  half-mile  west 
of  the  river  the  boundary  enters  the  wilderness,  which  continues  without  a 
break,  except  one  interval  of  about  a  mile  in  the  center,  at  Tunaunguant 
creek.  The  section  between  the  river  and  Tunaunguant  valley  is  full  of 
high  narrow  ridges  bordering  narrow  valleys.  Near  mile-stone  162  the 
boundary  crosses  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  river  and  the 
creek  at  an  elevation  of  over  1000  feet  above  the  former. 

The  valuable  timber  upon  these  hills  has  been  mostly  cut,  and  the  land 
left  to  run  wild  with  bushes  and  briars.  Over  some  of  the  rocky  ridges 
fires  have  frequently  passed,  causing  their  summits  to  present  scenes  of 
utter  desolation.  Few  settlers  are  to  be  found  near  the  boundary,  and  it  is 
only  since  the  discovery  of  oil  in  this  region  that  settlements  have  grown 
up.  Much  of  the  land  was  practically  valueless  except  for  the  timber,  but 
since  oil  has  created  a  demand  for  locations,  it  has  assumed  a  fictitious 
value  far  in  advance  of  the  much  more  fertile  and  thickly  inhabited  portions 
of  the  adjacent  counties.  The  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  small 
tracts  of  valuable  oil  territory  has  created  the  necessity  for  careful  and 
accurate  surveys  of  the  various  tracts  upon  which  there  are  possible  pros¬ 
pects  for  oil,  and  I  found  that  the  boundary  had  been  retraced  with  more 
or  less  care  for  some  twelve  miles  east  from  the  Tunaunguant  valley.  A 
number  of  the  mile-stones  had  been  discovered  and  brought  to  light  in  these 
local  surveys. 

With  but  two  exceptions  all  the  mile-stones  from  153  to  168  have  been 
found,  all  except  two  being  apparently  in  place.  The  existence  of  several 
in  the  easterly  part  of  this  section  was  practically  unknown  until  they  were 
discovered  by  the  members  of  my  party  in  the  progress  of  this  survey.  It 
is  fortunate,  in  view  of  the  sudden  and  enormous  increase  in  value  of  these 
lands,  that  these  old  and  insignificant  monuments  have  been  preserved. 
Were  this  portion  of  the  boundary  in  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  sec- 
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tion  oast  of  the  Allegheny,  it  would  he  the  subject  of  constant  and  bitter 
litigation.  As  it  is,  the  mile-stones  have  been  accepted  by  all  parties  as 
authentic  landmarks.  At  some  points  original  line  and  witness  trees  are 
yet  to  be  found.  It  seems  that  until  the  discovery  of  the  mile-stones,  the 
State  boundary  has  been  considered  an  unknown  quantity,  and  local  sur¬ 
veyors  in  tracing  the  lines  of  tracts  on  either  side,  when  they  reached  this 
line,  would  simply  re-mark  the  line  trees  where  they  could  identify  them, 
without  undertaking  to  re-run  the  line.  Consequently  the  duplication  of 
lines  through  the  woods,  which  is  at  some  points  quite  common,  was 
avoided;  and  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  this  section  of  the  boundary, 
through  a  wild  and  desolate  region,  is  in  much  better  condition  than  it  is 
at  almost  any  other  point. 

In  the  broad  valley  of  the  Tunaunguant  was  the  seventh  correction  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  original  survey.  The  latitude  stone  stands  upon  the  fiats  about 
250  feet  west  of  the  creek.  There  is  apparently,  at  this  point,  in  the  line 
as  originally  run,  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  left  (south,)  but  this  cannot  be 
fully  determined  until  the  survey  west  of  this  valley  is  resumed.  Local 
surve3rors  seem  to  have  entirely  ignored  the  massive  latitude  stone  as  a 
boundary  monument.  The  line  fence  and  two  recent  lines  of  stakes  pass  it 
some  25  feet  to  the  south. 

Soon  after  entering  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Alleghene}T  river,  I  became 
satisfied  that  my  progress  over  the  broken  country  through  the  tangled 
woods,  would  be  so  slow  that  the  entire  line  could  not  be  surveyed  before 
the  close  of  the  season,  and  that  some  portion  of  it  would  have  to  be  left 
unfinished.  Frequent  storms  in  the  mountainous  regions  also  interfered 
with  progress.  I,  therefore,  in  a  formal  communication  addressed  to  the 
Joint  Commission,  represented  the  matter  to  them,  with  the  opinion  that 
if  any  portion  were  to  be  left  incomplete,  it  should  be  that  which  was 
practically  valueless  and  wild.  I  therefore  recommended  that  the  portion  of 
the  wilderness  between  the  Tunaunguant  and  the  second  crossing  of  the 
Allegheny  river — some  fifteen  miles — should  be  omitted  until  next  season, 
and  that  m3"  attention  should  be  confined  to  the  completing  of  the  boundary 
through  the  cleared  and  settled  country  be3’ond.  My  recommendation  was 
readily  acceded  to  by  both  branches  of  the  Joint  Commission,  and  accord¬ 
ing^^,  upon  the  completion  of  the  survey  to  the  w’est  side  of  the  Tunaun¬ 
guant  valley,  I  transferred  my  entire  force  over  a  most  horrible  road 
through  the  woods,  to  Coiydon,  upon  the  Allegheny  river,  and  upon  the  2d 
da3r  of  September  I  commenced  operations  near  mile-stone  184. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873  appointed  a  commission  com¬ 
posed  of  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  C.  L.  Knapp,  Corydon,  Pennsylvania, 
G.  W.  Starr,  of  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Hamlin,  of  Smeth- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  “to  re-mark  and  permanently  fix  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  of  Warren  and  McKean,  and  also  to  run  and  mark  the 
State  line  from  the  Allegheny  river  east  to  some  point  wdiere  it  is  more 
plain,”  etc.  (Laws  of  1873,  page  673.)  This  commission  performed  the 
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duties  imposed  upon  it  during  the  succeeding  season.  Mr.  Hamlin  acted 
as  the  surveyor  for  the  commission.  Mr.  Knapp  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  Cory  don,  and  from  conversation  with  him, 
and  a  sketch  taken  from  the  map  filed  by  the  commission,  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Robert  King,  of  Smethport,  I  learned  that  they  went  to  a  point 
about  one  and  one  half  miles  west  of  the  Allegheny  river,  where,  by  inspec¬ 
tion  of  old  marked  trees,  they  satisfied  themselves  of  the  position  of  the 
boundary,  and  ran  east  with  compass.  They  found  by  this  means  mile¬ 
stone  183.  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  any  one  in  that  section. 
They  also  followed  the  boundary  as  far  east  as  mile-stone  178,  finding  that 
and  all  the  intermediate  ones.  They  also  set  a  stone  to  supply  the  vacancy 
at  184  miles,  and  set  substantial  stones  at  the  intersection  of  several  roads. 
All  the  mile-stones  found  by  them  had  been  lost  sight  of  for  years,  and 
but  three  of  them  are  noted  in  the  field-books  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany.  The  boundary  was  found  to  be  much  in  doubt  at  various  points, 
and  the  lines  of  occupation  west  of  mile-stone  183  in  the  cleared  valley 
of  the  river,  found  to  vary  considerably  from  the  boundary  as  indicated 
by  the  mile-stones. 

Assuming  as  a  base  a  line  through  the  new  mile-stone  at  184  miles  and 
the  highway  monument  west  of  it,  I  retraced  the  boundary  east  as  far  as 
mile-stone  183  in  the  western  edge  of  the  wilderness.  The  line  fences  at 
and  near  183  were  considerably  north  of  the  stone,  but  a  number  of  old 
marked  trees  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  latter. 

An  item  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  lands  at  this  point  and  for 
some  distance  east  is  the  following.  The  surveyor  who  laid  out  the  war¬ 
rants  of  a  large  section,  based  his  work  upon  a  line  several  miles  south  of 
the  boundary,  and  laid  them  out  toward  the  north  in  ranges  one  mile  wide. 
Not  finding  the  State  line,  the  north  tier  was  laid  out  almost  entirely  in 
New  York,  only  a  narrow  strip  being  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  warrants 
were  granted  in  that  shape.  The  owners  of  these  warrants  abandoned 
them  upon  finding  their  great  deficiency,  and  the  narrow  strip  was  after¬ 
ward  acquired  b}’  tax  title  by  the  owners  of  warrants  adjoining  upon  the 
south.  This  close  proximity  of  a  warrant  line  may  have  created  some  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  location  of  the  boundary  at  some  points.  (See  page  72.) 

About  1,800  feet  west  of  mile-stone  183  is  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Allegany  Indian  Reservation  in  New  York,  which  extends  alono-  the 
boundary  nearly  one  and  one  half  miles,  the  south-west  corner,  according 
to  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  field-notes,  being  4t4q6o  chains  west  of  mile¬ 
stone  185.  The  latter  stone  having  been  removed,  the  reservation  corners 
therefore  cannot  be  positively  established  from  anything  authentic.  The 
line  as  occupied  by  fences,  and  clearings  upon  the  south  side,  for  the  entire 
distance  across  the  reservation,  is  quite  irregular.  At  the  road  crossings 
the  fences  correspond  with  the  line  of  monuments,  buc  at  intermediate 
points  the  farms  south  of  the  line  have  encroached  more  or  less  upon  the 
Indian  lands  ;  at  a  point  opposite  mile-stone  184  the  encroachment  is  about 
forty-five  feet. 

3  Boundaries. 
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During  the  session  of  Congress  for  187 4—5,  “an  act  to  authorize  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  New  York  Indians  to  lease  lands  within  the  Cattaraugus 
and  Allegany  Reservations,  and  to  confirm  existing  leases,”  was  passed. 
Section  second  of  this  act  provides  “  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  three  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  to  survey,  locate,  and  establish  proper  boundaries  and  limits  of  the 
villages  of  Vandalia,  Carrollton,  Great  Valley,  Salamanca,  West  Salamanca, 
and  Red  House,  within  said  Allegany  Reservation,  including  therein,  as  far 
as  practicable,  all  lands  now  occupied  by  white  settlers,  and  such  other  land 
as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  reasonbly  required  for  the  purposes  of  such 
villages.  The  boundaries  of  said  villages  so  surveyed,  located,  and  estab¬ 
lished  shall  be  the  limits  of  said  villages  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  law  also  requires  “  that  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  said  com¬ 
missioners  to  cause  all  lands  within  such  villages  now  leased,  as  hereinbe¬ 
fore  mentioned,  to  be  surveyed  and  defined  as  near  as  may  be,  and  to  cause 
the  same  to  be  designated  upon  the  maps  of  such  villages  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned  and  provided  for.” 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for 
1817,  I  found  that  commissioners  were  appointed  under  this  act,  and  were 
referred  for  instructions  to  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  the  course  of  their  investigations  they  found  that  it  was 
quite  necessary  that  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  original  Allegany  Reserva¬ 
tion  should  be  re-surveyed.  In  transmitting  a  resolution  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  adopted  by  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  the  commissioners  say 
that  they  “  found  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  lines  of  the  Allegany  Indian 
Reservation  according  to  the  original  survey  made  in  1798.” 

The  commissioners  further  state  that  “  a  survey  of  the  reservation  was 
made  in  1844  hy  Silas  Cornell,  who  presented  a  map  of  it  to  the  Seneca 
Nation.  This  survey  differs  materially  from  that  of  1798,  and  makes  the 
contents  more  than  1,200  acres  less  than  the  original  reserve.  We  regard 
the  original  surve}’,  made  in  1798,  by  Richard  M.  Stoddard,  which  was,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  authorized  to 
be  used  in  evidence  in  the  courts  of  that  State,  as  the  authoritative  survey, 
and  the  one  which  should  govern  our  survey  in  the  location  of  the  several 
villages  authorized  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  19th  of  February,  1874. 

“  In  the  progress  of  our  work  we  have  become  convinced  that  many  of 
the  line  marks  have  been  obliterated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  encroachments 
will  very  likely  be  made  upon  the  land  embraced  within  the  reservation. 
We  are  informed  that  this  has  already  occurred  in  several  instances,  and 
the  Indians,  having  no  authoritative  marks,  are  prevented  from  getting  in¬ 
truders  to  acknowledge  their  claims.” 

They  were  instructed  to  extend  their  operations  to  the  outlines  of  the 
reservation  for  the  survey  and  restoration  of  lines  as  established  in  1798 
The  supervision  of  their  labors  was,  in  1876,  transferred  to  the  General 
Land  Office. 
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The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  in  his  report,  says  further  :  “  The 
original  boundaries,  which  have  evidently  been  established  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  and  so  run  as  to  embrace  within  the  reser¬ 
vation  certain  topographical  features,  are  composed  of  fifty-one  angles. 
Many  of  these  lines  pass  over  rugged  surfaces  which,  the  pine  and  heimock 
timber  having  been  removed,  are  now  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  un¬ 
derbrush  that  greatly  hindered  the  search  for  original  landmarks.  Only 
two  of  the  original  corners  of  the  boundary  line  were  found  to  be  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation;  at  many  points,  however,  which  have  been  designated 
upon  the  general  map,  the  remains  of  corners  or  of  witness-trees  were  found 
to  furnish  evidence  that  the  lines,  as  re-established,  adhered  faithfully  to 
the  original  survey. 

“  The  commissioners  report  that  their  work  in  restoring  the  boundary  has, 
in  like  manner  as  the  sub-divisional  surveys,  received  the  approbation  of  all 
parties  interested  in  the  same. 

“  In  order  that  the  numerous  boundary  corners  restored  by  this  survey 
should  be  perpetuated,  the  commission  caused  the  preparation  of  hollow 
cast-iron  cylinders,  five  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
were  provided  with  solid  heads,  suitably  marked  by  letters  cast  thereon. 
These  monuments  were  placed  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  natural  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  ;  the  remaining  portion,  one  foot  in  length,  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  mound  which  was  built  up  around  it.” 

I  had  been  informed  by  residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  reservation 
corners  upon  the  boundary,  that  iron  monuments  were  set  at  those  points, 
but  had  since  disappeared.  I  was  unable  to  discover  any.  Lpon  my  re¬ 
turn  from  the  field,  I  opened  correspondence  with  the  Interior  department 
relative  to  these  points,  and  have  been  furnished  with  such  information  as 
the  office  would  supply.  I  proposed  to  the  office  to  restore  these  points  in 
case  sufficient  data  could  be  furnished  me.  I  have,  as  yet,  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  maps,  etc.,  which  were  directed  to  be  filled  by  the 
commissioners  in  the  Cattaraugus  countv  clerk's  office. 

After  reaching  mile-stone  183,  I  returned  to  the  river  and  commenced 
the  review  of  the  line  westward.  An  observation  for  a  meridian  taken  at 
mile-stone  184,  although  not  mitirely  satisfactory,  showed  that  the  general 
direction  of  the  line  is  considerably  north  of  west.  This  general  direction 
continues  to  mile-stone  192,  and  nearly  all  the  distance  through  woods. 

But  two  of  the  intermediate  mile-stones  seem  to  be  in  place,  and  the 
boundary  as  far  as  the  south-east  corner  of  Chautauqua  count}'.  New  York, 
seems  to  be  quite  vaguely  marked.  Marked  trees,  one  of  them  quite  old, 
were  found  at  various  points,  as  well  as  old  corner  stakes ;  but  these,  by 
their  lack  of  unity,  seemed  to  be  but  the  registers  of  fragmentary  local  sur¬ 
veys. 

The  south-east  corner  of  Chautuaqua  county  is  about  one-fourth  mile 
west  of  mile-stone  189.  It  is  marked  by  a  large  stake  set.  in  1870,  bv  Mr. 
Hinckly,  from  the  original  witness  trees,  which  have  since  disappeared. 
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In  the  year  1870,  Hon.  ().  I).  Hinckley  of  Clymer,  Chautauqua  county, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors,  made  a  rapid  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  State  boundary  south  and  west  of  that  county.  He  commenced 
at  the  south-west  corner,  and,  by  following  the  line  as  indicated  by  fences 
and  marked  trees,  with  a  chain  and  with  occasional  use  of  the  compass, 
worked  east  on  the  parallel  boundary,  and  north  upon  the  meridian 
boundary.  *He  confined  himself  mainly  to  the  identification,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  of  the  positions  of  the  mile  and  half-mile  post  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company’s  township  (first)  surveys  of  1797-8,  by  means  of  the  witness 
trees.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  fix  quite  a  number  of  positions,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  original  points.  And  many  of  those  he  fixed  have 
since  disappeared  together  with  the  witnesses.  A  few  mile-stones  he  found. 
Three,  190,  191,  and  192,  he  did  not  discover.  This  was  probabl}*  owing 
to  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  length  of  a  mile  between  mile-stone  192  and 
195,  which  I  will  allude  to  further  on.  This  survey  is  mentioned  at  page 
348,  volume  I,  Regents’  Boundary  Report. 

At  mile-stone  192  the  boundary,  as  indicated  by  the  fences,  bends  slightly 
to  the  left,  (south,)  crossing  the  broad  valley  of  the  Conewango  river. 

The  line  of  fences  across  the  flats  is  quite  irregular.  It  is  upon  this  por¬ 
tion  that  the  discrepancy  in  length  of  miles  occurred.  The  distance  from 
mile-stone  192  to  the  place  of  mile-stone  195,  which  is  660  feet  east  of  the 
latitude  stone,  is  3  miles  and  1,117  feet.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon 
the  cause  of  this  enormous  surplus,  or  upon  which  of  the  three  marked 
miles  it  occurred.  Mile-stone  193  and  194  have  never  been  known,  and 
probably  were  never  set,  the  land  having  been  originally  a  swamp.  A 
portion  of  the  valley  west  of  the  river,  for  five  eighths  of  a  mile,  is  still  a 
thick,  tangled  black-ash  swamp.  I  was  informed  that  a  hemlock  tree  dis¬ 
tinctly  blazed  on  north  and  south  sides,  formerly  stood  di recti v  south  of 
the  village  of  Fentonville,  but  nothing  of  it  remains  now.  This  is  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  been  the  193-mile  tree,  in  which  case  the  193d  mile  contained 
all  this  surplus. 

Upon  the  hard  land  at  the  west  edge  of  the  black-ash  swamp  referred  to 
above,  and  at,  or  near,  the  194  mile  point^Mr.  A.  T.  Prendergast,  a  large 
landholder  in  both  States,  has  placed  a  substantial  monument.  West  of 
this,  for  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  covering  a  broad  ridge,  is  an 
extensive  grove  of  heavy  oak  timber. 

A  half  mile  west  of  Mr.  Prendergast "s  monument  is  a  half-mile  post  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company’s  survey,  which  was  identified  by  Mr.  Hinck¬ 
ley.  A  line  of  old  marks  seems  to  correspond  with  this  and  the  monu¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  other  lines  of  marked  trees  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  woods,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  the  line  of  fences  is 
about  forty  feet  north  of  the  general  line  east  of  the  half  mile  post. 

West  of  this  point  the  land  is  mainly  cleared,  with  occasional  tracts  of 
woodland,  and  the  boundary  is  generally  indicated  by  fences. 

At  the  eighth  latitude  stone,  which  stands  in  place,  the  original  com  mis- 
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sion  found  their  random  line  21r/.3  (2,156  feet)  too  far  north,  and  at  this 
point  the  line,  as  originally  fixed,  makes  an  abrupt  deflection  to  the  left 
(south.)  Between  this  point  and  the  “Corner” — some  30  miles — but  six 
mile-stones  were  found,  and  onl}T  three  of  these  in  place.  Whether  mile¬ 
stones  were  originally  set  at  all  the  points  is  a  question.  Only  four  mile¬ 
stones  were  found  by  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  surveyors,  and  but  one 
of  these  four  is  now  in  existence,  and  this  has  been  moved.  At  one  point 
(199  miles)  a  “  mile  tree  ”  is  specified  in  the  Holland  Company’s  notes. 

Mile-stone  195  was  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Willink  lands,  in  War¬ 
ren  count}7',  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  extended  west  to  mile-stone  212. 
In  laying  out  the  north  tier  of  warrant  lots,  the  mile  monuments  were 
adopted  as  corners.  An  inspection  of  the  original  warrant  surveys  in  the 
Land  Office  at  Harrisburg  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  points  from 
which  the  monuments  are  missing.  Some  of  these  corners  are  now  marked 
by  old  stakes,  which  will  probably  have  to  be  accepted  as  authentic. 

The  irregularities  of  the  boundary  along  the  section  are  not  at  all  start¬ 
ling,  and  ma}T  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  local  surve}Tors  to  find  the  line 
without  starting  points. 

West  of  212  miles,  the  condition  of  the  boundary  is  more  unsatisfactory. 
Most  of  the  distance  the  original  Pennsylvania  warrant  surveys  were  ex¬ 
tended  some  distance  into  New  York,  and  some  of  the  uncertainties  in  the 
boundary  line  may  have  originated  during  the  disputes  for  possession  when 
such  wholesale  blunders  would  naturally  occasion.* 

East  of  216  miles  the  boundary  passes  through  woods  for  some  distance, 
in  which  there  appears  another  duplication  of  lines  of  marked  trees,  and  a 
break  appears  in  the  line  very  much  like  that  east  of  mile-stone  1 95.  For 
some  distance  west  of  213  miles,  across  the  Bis;  Brokenstraw  vallev,  the 
boundaiy  seems  to  be  quite  unsettled. 

From  216  miles  west  to  the  “  Corner,”  a  public  highway  follows  the 
boundary  with  but  two  short  intervals.  This  road  is  laid  out  entirely  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  destruction  of  line  and  witness-trees,  and  the 
changes  and  removal  of  fences,  the  north  line  of  the  highway,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  boundary,  has  become  a  quite  uncertain  quantity.  The 
highway  presents  a  very  ragged  appearance.  A  quite  perceptible  bend  to 
the  left  (south)  appears  about  219  miles,  and  another  to  the  right  (north) 
near  222  miles.  A  very  few  old  points  have  been  identified  along  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  hardly  enough  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  rectifying  the  line. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  east  of  the  “  Corner  ”  is  astronomical  station 
“  Clark  ”  of  the  Coast  Survey  party,  the  position  of  which  was  fixed  in 
1877.  This  was  carefully  connected  with  my  random  line. 

The  position  of  the  “  Corner,”  the  stake  at  the  south  end  of  the  meridian 
boundary,  is  apparently  undisputed,  and  if  its  integrity  were  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  there  is  nothing  by  which  its  authenticity  can  be  disproved. 

About  2  j  miles  west  of  this  was  the  ninth  correction  station  of  the  origi- 


*See  note,  page  60. 
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rial  survey.  The  stone  marking  the  point,  if  any  were  ever  set,  stood  upon 
the  bank  of  French  creek,  south  of  the  little  village  of  Wattsburg,  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania.  The  French  creek  Hats  in  the  vicinity  are  cut  up 
with  Hood-water  channels,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  monument 
disappeared  at  a  very  early  day.  The  existence  of  this  or  any  rnile-stone 
between  it  and  the  corner  has  never  been  known. 


MEIIIDI.W  I)()U\I)A11V. 

This  portion  of  the  boundary,  forming  the  west  line  of  Chautauqua 
county,  New  York,  was  run  south  from  the  initial  point  upon  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  some  three  or  four  years  after  the  parallel  boundary  was 
marked.  The  length  of  the  meridian  boundary  is  less  than  19  miles,  and 
from  the  time  taken  in  the  original  survey,  it  was  without  doubt  run  with 
great  care,  and,  as  originally  marked,  was  probably  very  nearly  what  it 
purported  to  be,  a  meridian  line. 

Now  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  while  in  its  general  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  much  more  exact  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  parallel  boundary, 
at  many  points  its  position  is  vaguely  marked,  and  at  some  places  it  is  in 
doubt.  This  portion  of  the  boundary  was  marked  originally  with  posts 
and  stones,  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  two  of  the  former  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  after  ninety  years  of  existence,  while  but  two  of  the  latter,  out  of 
thirteen,  have  been  found  in  place. 

The  south  end,  for  5  or  6  miles,  is  mainly  in  woods  or  recent  clearings, 
with  but  little  fence  to  mark  its  position.  Original  line  trees  are  scarce, 
and  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  corners,  or  mile  points,  can  hardly  any 
of  them  be  identified.  This  portion  of  the  line  was  all  marked  with  stones, 
none  of  which  remain  in  place,  and  onl}T  one  remains  at  all.  The  boundary 
crosses  frequent  ravines,  and  several  of  the  mile  points,  according  to  the 
original  map,  and  by  measurements  now,  fall  in  or  near  some  of  them. 

The  remainder  of  this  boundary  is  indicated  nearly  all  the  distance  by 
fences,  mostly  rail,  and  the  deviations  from  an  accurately  marked  line,  al" 
though  frequent,  are  comparatively  slight,  and  are,  probably,  the  results  of 
efforts  of  local  surveyors  to  trace  the  line  without  starting  points. 

The  north  extremity,  between  mile-stone  3  and  the  lake,  has  been  in  dis¬ 
pute  at  some  points.  The  intermediate  mile  points  were  marked  with  posts, 
which  disappeared  at  an  early  day.  A  short  distance  north  of  mile-stone 
3,  the  boundary  crosses  the  canon  of  Twenty  Mile  creek;  and  near  the  1 
mile  point  it  passes  through  a  tangled  black-ash  swamp.  Those  two  ob¬ 
stacles  render  the  careful  survey  of  this  section  a  difficult  undertaking  for 
the  ordinary  surveyor,  and,  in  consequence,  a  number  of  recent  surveys 
over  this  ground  have  failed  to  coincide  exactly.  Two  or  three  interme¬ 
diate  points  have  been  fixed  at  some  time  in  the  intermediate  past,  and  marked 
with  rude  and  insignificant  stone  monuments,  and  these  are  accepted  as 
authentic,  although  not  quite  accurate  in  allignment. 
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THE  MONUMENTS. 

The  Parallel  Boundary. 

The  stones  which  were  originally  set  upon  the  portion  of  the  parallel 
boundary  retraced  daring  the  past  season,  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  found  in  1877.  A  few  of  them  are  quite  substantial  monuments,  but 
the  greater  proportion  were  evidently  hastity  selected  from  materials  im¬ 
mediately  at  hand. 

In  a  few  instances  the  points,  I  am  quite  certain,  were  marked  by  trees 
which  happened  to  stand  at  the  proper  place.  In  other  instances  posts 
were  undoubtedly  set.  In  the  report  of  the  original  commissioners  (Re¬ 
gents’  Boundary  Report,  vol.  I,  page  269,  etc.,)  they  state  that  posts  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mounds  of  earth  were  set  when  stones  could  be  procured. 
These  trees  and  posts,  and  mounds  of  earth,  have  entirely  disappeared. 

The  latitude  stones,  marking  the  points  at  which  the  position  of  the  line 
was  corrected  from  astronomical  observations,  were  all  found,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  at  Wattsburg,  about  2f  miles  west  of  the  “  Corner.”  These 
are  all  heavy,  substantial  stone,  well  and  firmly  set,  and  probably  never 
have  been  disturbed  in  their  positions  except  by  the  action  of  frost. 

Including  the  latitude  stones,  the  number  of  original  monuments  found 
in  place  the  past  season  is  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  between  mile¬ 
stone  119  and  the  u  Corner,”  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the 
boundary  omitted.  The  condition  of  these  is  given  in  the  following 

Detailed  Memoranda. 

Mile-stone  120  is  a  rough  irregular  piece  of  sandstone  of  medium  size. 
The  inscription  is  almost  illegible.  It  stands  loosety  in  the  ground  beside 
a  rail  fence,  south  of  a  cultivated  field.  A  gentleman  present  stated  that 
this  stone  wras  shown  him  when  a  bo}T,  by  his  grandfather,  who  told  him 
what  it  was,  and  that  it  had  alw^s  been  there.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  re¬ 
versed  curve  or  jog  referred  to  at  page  35.  It  is  the  most  easterly  stone 
upon  the  south  bounds  of  the  Ellice  Tract,  in  Steuben  county,  and  may, 
possibly,  at  some  time  have  been  moved  south  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the 
stones  west  of  it. 

Mile-stone  121  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  and  stands  upright,  and 
firmly  in  the  ground,  in  cleared  land.  It  is  the  corner  of  towms  of  Harrison 
and  Bingham,  in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  its  position  is  vouched 
for  by  neighboring  land  owners. 

Mile-stone  122  "was  found  nearly  entirely  imbedded  in  the  ground,  lean¬ 
ing  half-way  over  upon  its  west  edge.  It  is,  probably,  in  place.  The  land 
upon  both  sides  is  cleared  and  cultivated. 

The  corner  of  Steuben  and  Allegany  counties,  New  York,  according  to 
the  original  field-notes  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase,  is  10x6yOo  chains 
west  of  mile-stone  122,  but  is  unmarked  save  by  the  intersection  of  rail 
fences. 

The  larger  remaining  piece  of  mile-stone  123  was  found  lying  upon  the 
ground  in  a  meadow.  Its  true  position  is  considerably  in  doubt.  By  the 
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field-notes  of  the  sub-division  of  the  town  of  Independence,  in  Allegany 
county,  and  of  the  Bingham  estate  in  Pennsylvania,  its  place  is  some  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  where  it  was  found.  I  set  it  up  temporarily  under  the  fence 
at  the  distance  west  from  122  given  in  the  notes  of  the  Bingham  estate. 

Mile-stone  124  was  found  by  tearing  down  a  substantial  stone  wall  which 
had  been  built  over  it.  It  is  a  small,  irregular  stone,  and  is,  undoubtedly, 
in  place.  It  is  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  beside  a  cultivated  field. 

Mile-stone  125  is  a  small,  rough  wedge-shaped  stone,  standing  firmly  in 
the  ground  upon  a  steep,  southerly  slope,  in  woods  through  which  fire  has 
run  several  times.  A  tree,  at  the  root  of  which  it  stood,  was  burnt  out 
several  years  ago  and  fell,  crowding  the  stone  partly  out  of  its  bed.  It  is 
considered  in  place  by  surveyors  and  neighboring  land  owners.  The  in¬ 
scription  has  been  rendered  almost  illegible  by  tbe  action  of  fire. 

Mile-stone  126  stood  at  or  near  a  bend  in  the  boundary.  But  it  was  dug 
out  a  great  while  ago  in  working  the  road  which  follows  the  line.  The 
stone  disappeared  mysteriously,  but  was,  a  long  time  afterward,  brought 
back.  It  was  then  placed,  for  safe-keeping,  in  a  barn  close  by,  where  I 
found  it.  It  will  be  difficult  to  replace  this  stone  on  account  of  the  abrupt 
curvature  at  this  point. 

The  south-west  corner  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase,  according 
to  the  original  field-notes  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  at  Albany,  is  22.14  chains  east  of  mile-stone  127.  By 
the  original  field-notes  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase,  it  is  24414(y 
perches  (61.10  chains)  west  of  126.  There  is  nothing  to  mark  the  point? 
not  even  a  fence.  It  is  in  thick  second-growth  woods,  and  authentic  marked 
trees  are  scarce.  It  seems  to  me  quite  desirable  that  this  important  “  Cor¬ 
ner  ”  should  be  at  once  found  and  marked. 

Mile-stone  127  was  broken  in  pieces  years  ago.  The  pieces  were  all 
found.  Mr.  W.  A.  Crosby,  county  surve}Tor  of  Potter  county,  Pennsy  lvania? 
found  the  stone  broken,  a  number  of  y^ears  since,  and  the  larger  portions 
lying  upon  the  ground.  But  upon  digging  at  the  point,  the  base  and  sev¬ 
eral  small  pieces  were  found  buried  where  the  stone  now  stands.  It  is  in 
thick  woods  upon  a  steep  Northwesterly  slope,  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Ciyder  creek.  This  stone  is  the  corner  of  the  towns  of  Bingham  and 
Genesee,  in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  north  side  of  mile-stone  128  has  been  split  off, 
but  remains  beside  the  main  portion  of  the  stone  which  stands  firmly  in  the 
ground  upon  the  edge  of  a  steep  bluff,  north  of  Oryder  creek,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Genesee  valley,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  river. 

Mile-stone  129  was  found,  after  a  protracted  search,  upon  the  side  of  a 
steep  north-easterly  slope,  in  a  hemlock  slashing,  west  side  of  the  Genesee 
valley.  It  stood  quite  firmly  in  the  ground,  but  had  been  crowded  over 
toward  the  north  by  a  large  hemlock  log  which  lay  upon  it.  It  is  a  large 
stone,  not  very  irregular;  and  its  position,  I  think,  cannot  be  disputed. 

Mile-stone  130  stands  upon  the  side  of  a  low  bluff  sloping  north.  It  is  a 
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very  smooth,  hard,  regular  stone,  the  inscription  upon  which  is  quite  plain. 
It  was  found  well  embedded  in  the  ground  leaning  to  the  north. 

Mile-stone  131  could  not  be  found,  after  two  protracted  searches.  The 
land  upon  both  sides  has  been  comparatively  recently  cleared  by  burning, 
and  a  log  heap  had  been  burned  at  or  near  the  place  of  the  stone. 

Mile-stone  132  was  found  after  considerable  search.  It  is  large  and  quite 
regular.  It  was  found  lying  upon  its  north  face  in  a  water-hole  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  other  stones,  which  had  evidently  been  placed  there  at  some 
time  to  support  it.  It  is  in  open  woods,  upon  a  gentle  slope  toward  the 
south  east.  The  hillside  is  full  of  springs,  and  wet. 

Mile-stone  133  marked  the  corner  of  the  towns  of  Genesee  and  Oswayo, 
in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania.  I  found  it  leaning  against  a  large  beech 
stump  in  a  buckwheat  patch.  The  land  had  been  cleared  and  burned  over 
in  1871,  and  the  owner  in  plowing  the  fallow  plowed  up  the  mile-stone,  of 
the  existence  of  which  he  was  in  ignorance  until  he  found  it  afterward  lying 
upon  the  ground,  and  laid  it  where  I  found  it.  The  beech  stump  showed 
plain  witness  marks. 

Mile-stone  134  stands  upright  in  cleared  land  about  300  feet  west  of  the 
Wellsville  and  Coudersport  turnpike.  It  is  a  substantial  dark-colored  slab 
.  of  sandstone  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  is  undoubtedly  in  place. 

Mile-stone  135  was  found  lying  nearly  over  upon  its  south  face,  firmly 
embedded  in  the  ground  and  completety  covered  with  moss.  It  is  quite 
large,  heavy,  somewhat  irregular  stone,  rudely  inscribed.  This  was  the 
only  stone  upon  the  south  end  of  the  Morris  Deserve  (12  miles)  which  was 
not  found  b}7  the  surveyor  for  the  Holland  Land  Company  in  1796.  Its 
position  is  in  thick  woods,  upon  a  comparatively  level  plateau. 

Mile-stone  136  stands  in  thick  woods  upon  a  steep  northwesterly  slope, 
east  side  of  a  cleep  ravine,  at  the  roots  of  a  large  beech,  in  a  large  pile  of 
other  stones,  leaning  toward  the  north,  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  could  not  be 
stirred.  It  is  a  very  heavy,  solid  stone,  and  has  evidently  never  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  except  that  a  small  portion  of  the  north  face  has  been  broken  off. 

The  Alma  latitude  stone,  marking  the  sixth  correction  station  of  the 
original  survey,  stands  in  thick  timber  woods,  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  of  a  branch  of  Honoeye  creek.  It  is  a  large  substantial  slab,  regu¬ 
lar  in  shape  and  elaborately  marked.  When  found  it  was  firmly  fixed  in 
the  ground,  supported  by  a  bed  of  large  stone,  and  leaned  toward  the  north. 
The  inscriptions  are  : 

North  side, 

‘‘NEW  YORK 
136  M.  50  ch  ” 


South  side, 


ANIA 


“ PENNSYLY 
Lat  42° 

Var  0°  45r  W.  1787  ” 
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At  this  point  the  original  surveyors  found  themselves  15"  (1518  feet)  too 
far  north  in  running  west  from  the  latitude  stone  at  Troup’s  creek. 

Mile-stone  187  was  discovered  by  mere  accident,  after  a  vainly  protracted 
search.  It  was  lying  upon  its  north  face,  partly  embedded  in  the  earth 
and  covered  with  moss  and  leaves.  It  is  in  thick  woods,  upon  a  slope 
toward  the  northeast.  Its  distance  west  of  the  latitude  stone  agrees  so 
nearly  with  that  given  in  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  notes,  that  I  think 
it  was  found  very  near  its  original  position.  This  stone  and  the  latitude 
stone  stand  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  and  about  forty  feet  south  of  a 
line  between  mile-stones  136  and  188. 

Mile-stone  138  was  shown  me  by  Mr.  John  Poland,  upon  whose  land  it 
stands.  It  is  in  thick  hemlock  timber.  A  very  rough,  irregular,  hard 
stone,  quite  rudely  inscribed.  It  was  lying  partly  upon  its  east  edge. 
Although  the  irregularities  in  the  line  of  monuments  are  here  quite  marked, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  stone  is  in  its  original  position. 

The  stone  which  marks  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Holland  Purchase 
stands  as  firmly  and  erect  as  when  set  80  years  ago.  It  is  a  heavy,  dressed 
slab,  standing  with  its  widest  dimension  with  the  meridian.  It  is  quite 
plainly  marked  : 

East  side, 

“  No.  1,  S.  W.  Corner.” 

West  side, 

“  W.  &  J.  Willink,  S.  E.  Corner.” 

South  edge, 

SA 

“  Pen 
Lat  42°  ” 


Top, 


u  meridian  12  miles  West  of 

Yar.  0°  15'  W.” 
1798 


G.  &  P.  S.  W.  Corner. 


This  monument  is  well  known  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  stands  in  its  original  position,  at  the  south  end  of  the  eastern  transit 
meridian. 

Mile-stone  139  was  not  found,  after  a  difficult  and  diligent  search.  Its 
place  is  upon  a  very  steep  northerly  slope,  which  is  covered  with  the  bare 
trunks  and  tops  of  a  thick  growth  of  hemlocks,  which  have  been  cut  and 
peeled,  interlaced  with  bushes  and  prolific  blackberry  briars.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Crosby  informs  me  that  the  stone  was  shown  him  several  years  ago  by  a 
gentleman  who  is  now  dead.  The  stone  was  partly  covered  by  a  log  in  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket  of  hemlock  tops  and  briars.  I  think  it  may 
still  be  in  existence. 

Mile-stone  150  was  not  found,  after  several  diligent  searches.  Its  place 
is  iie  the  south  edge  of  a  swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  south  of  Honeo3'e 
creek,  in  thick  undergrowth.  I  had  been  assured  of  its  existence,  but  found 
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that  none  of  my  informants  had  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  The  evidence  was 
all  hearsay.  The  probable  fate  of  the  stone  is  that  it  was  broken  down  by 
parties  hauling  logs  out  of  the  woods,  and  it  is  possibly  buried  in  the 
swamp  mud. 

Probably  no  stone  was  set  at  141  miles.  The  point  is  upon  the  Honeoye 
creek  flats.  The  Holland  Land  Company’s  notes  mention  a  “  141  mile 
tree.”  The  boundary  here,  for  some  distance,  has  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  litigation. 

Four  pieces  of  mile-stone  142  were  found,  after  considerable  search,  un¬ 
der  three  corners  of  a  rail  fence,  west  side  of  a  road  which  crosses  the  line. 
The  fifth  piece  was  not  found.  The  stone  originally  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  road  as  laid  out.  When  the  road  was  worked  the  stone  was  removed 
and  left  Ivina;  at  one  side.  Afterward,  the  owner  of  the  farm  on  the  New 
York  side  broke  it  up,  and  used  the  pieces  to  block  up  his  fence  corners. 

Mile-stone  143  was  not  found.  Its  place  is  upon  the  steep,  southerly 
slope,  near  the  summit  of  a  high,  roclyp  peak,  which  had  once  been  covered 
with  pine  timber.  Fire  has  repeatedly  swept  over  the  locality,  and  the 
stone  has  either  been  crumbled  b}T  its  action,  or  been  broken  down  by  logs 
rolling  down  the  hill. 

Mile-stone  144  stands  apparently  in  place  beside  (N.  of)  a  road  which 
follows  the  line  for  about  half  a  mile.  When  found,  it  was  standing  with 
its  north  side  facing  the  south.  It  was,  however,  supported  b}"  a  pile  of 
stones  which  were  thoroughly  matted  together  by  sod.  From  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  I  learn  that  the  stone  had  stood  in  this  place  ever  since  the 
land  was  cleared,  and  that  it  has  been  occasionally  lifted  out  of  its  bed  by 
curious  passers,  who  were  not  always  careful  to  replace  it  property.  Its 
position  is  near  the  west  edge  of  a  swampy  flat,  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
of  Horse  Run. 

Mile-stone  145  was  not  found.  Its  position  is  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
point  of  a  sharp  ridge  upon  the  northwest  side  of  Horse  Run  valley.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  growth  of  saplings  and  bushes,  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  timber  having  been  cleared  off  a  long  time  ago.  A  great  many 
upturned  roots  in  the  immediate  vicinit}T  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that  the 
stone  may  have  been  destroyed  or  covered  up  through  the  agency  of  the 
wind. 

The  northwest  corner  of  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  indicated 
by  a  large  pine  stump,  marked  with  three  notches  upon  each  of  three  sides. 
The  tree,  which  was  cut  about  ten  years  ago,  was  plainly  marked  in  the 
same  way,  one  or  two  of  the  old  scars  showing  upon  the  top  of  the  stump. 
After  the  tree  was  cut,  the  stump  was  re-marked.  It  is  tyVA  m^es  west 
of  mile-stone  144. 

Mile-stone  146  is  a  small  stone,  and  was  found  in  thick  woods,  leaning 
against  a  large  hemlock  tree,  upon  the  side  of  which  were  old  line  marks. 
This  was  not  its  original  position,  probably,  but  may  be  very  near  it.  It 
was  placed  there  for  safety,  as  I  was  informed. 
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Mile-stone  147  was  not  found  after  a  prolonged  search.  Its  approximate 
position  is  in  thick  hemlock  woods,  upon  a  level  plateau,  the  ground  upon 
which  is  quite  wet.  A  number  of  upturned  roots  and  hemlock  trees,  slashed 
down  for  bark,  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

At  148  miles,  the  field-notes  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  specify  a 
u  148  mile  tree.”  The  point  is  upon  the  bottom  land,  near  the  Oswayo 
creek,  in  a  dense  thicket  of  small  saplings ;  several  old  and  fire-blackened 
stumps  stand  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  upon  none  of  them  were  marks 
by  which  they  could  be  identified. 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty  and  a  half  feet  east  of  this  tree  was  a  section 
corner  of  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  survey.  It  is  now  marked  by  a 
stone  marked  “  L  25,”  and  u  L  33.”  It  stands  firmly  in  the  midst  of  a 
meadow,  and  is  said  to  have  been  placed  there,  over  lift}"  years  ago,  by  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  sections,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  surveyor 
The ’point  was,  doubtless,  identified  at  the  time  by  witness  trees.  The  stone 
has  always  been  recognized  as  authentic,  and  was  frequently,  in  my  pres¬ 
ence,  called  a  mile-stone. 

Milestone  149  was  not  found.  Its  position  is  in  the  south  line  of  a  road 
leading  west  by  the  cemetery,  just  west  of  the  little  village  of  Ceres.  No 
person  in  the  vicinity  had  ever  known  of  a  stone  at  this  point,  nor  is  there 
any  tradition  of  one. 

Mile-stone  150,  from  such  information  as  I  could  obtain  before  reaching 
the  point,  I  was  quite  confident  of  finding,  but  after  successive  and  thorough 
searches  failed  to  discover  it,  and  upon  sifting  the  verbal  evidence  in  this 
case,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  twenty  years  since  it  has  been  seen.  Its  place 
is  in  a  swampy,  wet  meadow,  near  the  edge  of  woods,  upon  the  Oswayo 
flats.  At  the  time  I  reached  the  point  the  land  was  partially  overflowed. 
A  few  marked  trees  and  the  remains  of  three  log  and  brush  fences  indicate 
a  considerable  degree  of  indefiniteness  in  the  recognized  position  of  the 
line  near  this  point. 

The  south-west  corner  of  Allegany  county,  New  York,  is  upon  the  low, 
wret  flat  near  the  Osw^ayo  creek,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  ground  was 
overflowed  witli  about  six  inches  of  water,  rendering  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  impracticable.  This  point,  according  to  the  Holland  Land  Company’s 
field-notes,  was  originally  indicated  by  a  hickory  sapling,  with  two  witness- 
trees,  one  of  which  was  a  hickory.  It  is  now  indicated  by  a  stake,  which 
stands  in  the  remnant  of  a  stump,  the  wood  of  which  I  was  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  by  examination.  -The  stub,  about  ten  feet  high,  of  the  original 
hickory  witness  is  still  standing,  and  the  corner  can  readily  be  replaced  by 
reference  to  it. 

The  field-notes  of  the  Holland  Land  Compan}’  made  the  position  of  mile¬ 
stone  151  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Oswayo,  where  the  boundary  cuts 
through  a  sharp  bend  in  this  stream  without  striking  the  right  bank,  and  I 
had  little  confidence  in  finding  the  stone.  But  the  mile-stone  was  found 
standing  firmly  and  nearly  upright,  in  a  small  piece  of  woods  about  twenty 
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feet  from  the  water’s  edge.  It  has  probably  never  been  disturbed.  Esti¬ 
mating  from  the  original  field-notes  above  referred  to,  the  bank  of  the  creek 
is  about  seventy  feet  nearer  the  stone  than  when  the  original  survey  was 
made. 

Mile-stone  152  was  not  found.  Its  place  is  upon  the  northerly  slope  of 
the  high  ridge  between  the  Oswayo  creek  and  Alleghen}7  river.  The 
rounded  summit  of  this  ridge  has  been  cleared  of  timber,  the  logs  of  which 
were,  many  of  them,  rolled  down  the  very  steep  pitch  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  line  passes.  The  trees  along  the  north  side  of  the  boundary  show  the 
effect  of  this  method  of  transportation,  and  the  stone  was  doubtless  crushed 
by  the  tumbling  logs. 

Mile-stone  153  stands  about  twenty  feet  west  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  river,  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  hard  land  between  the  river  and  a  deep 
swamp.  It  was  found  lying  upon  the  ground  several  feet  from  the  place 
where  it  had  stood.  The  latter  point  was  described  to  me  a  few  da}7s  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  river,  by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
line.  In  connection  with  the  history  of  this  stone,  I  found  an  old  field 
book  of  surveys  in  1801,  of  the  Keating  estate  in  Pennsylvania,  among 
other  memoranda  of  measurements  alona;  the  State  boundary,  the  follow- 
ing  :  u  278 9  perches,  marked  stone  (on  the  west  bank  of  do.)  “[river]”  wch 
we  removed  to  3023  ps.,  this  appearing  by  the  pointers  to  be  its  place.” 
There  is  a  very  great  discrepancy  between  the  Keating  estate  measurements 
and  those  of  the  Holland  Company,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  if  this  stone 
was  moved  as  above  stated,  it  was  done  erroneously.  At  what  time  the 
stone  was  returned  to  the  river  bank  we  have  no  information ;  still  the 
stone  as  it  now  stands,  and  as  its  position  is  indicated  upon  the  original 
map  of  the  boundary,  is  considerably  east  of  where  it  would  be  located  by 
measurements  from  the  stones  in  either  direction  from  it,  but  these  measure-* 
ments  would  place  it  in  the  very  unstable  ground  of  a  deep  swamp  full  of 
quagmires.  There  is  a  surplus  of  270  feet  between  mile-stone  151  and  155, 
the  nearest  ones  in  either  direction,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the  Keating 
surveyor  of  1801  had  access  to  memoranda  which  indicated  the  true  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  stone  to  be  where  he  placed  it.  The  stone  stood,  when  noted 
by  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  surveyor  three  or  four  years  previously, 
about  thirty  feet  west  of  the  river  bank. 

Mile-stone  154  was  not  found.  The  Keating  field  notes,  above  referred 
to,  place  it  two  perches  east  of  a  small  run.  This  locality  was  thoroughly 
examined,  but  without  success.  Numerous  upturned  roots  and  trunks  of 
an  old  windfall  abound ;  and  upon  these  have  been  promiscuously  felled, 
during  the  last  season,  many  hemlock  trees,  for  their  bark. 

Mile-stone  155  stands  upon  a  steep  north-easterly  slope  in  open  woods. 
It  has  been  broken,  but  seemed  otherwise  undisturbed,  although  surrounded 
by  the  old  mounds  which  indicate  an  ancient  windfall. 

The  south-west  corner  of  W.  &  J.  Willink’s  portion  of  the  Holland  pur¬ 
chase  sixteen  miles  west  of  the  transit  meridian  stone,  is  18.33  chains  east 
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of  mile-stone  155,  according  to  the  field  notes  of  the  Holland  Land  Com¬ 
pany.  This  corner  was  indicated  by  a  large  dressed  stone  appropriately 
inscribed.  This  stone  stood  there  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  older 
residents,  but  is  not  now  to  be  found.  It  was,  probably,  abstracted  25  or 
30  years  ago,  by  a  gang  of  shinglemakers,  who  used  it  in  constructing  a 
fire-place  in  their  camp  near  by. 


Mile-stone  150  was  found  by  mere  accident,  lying  upon  its  face,  appar¬ 
ently  having  fallen  over  in  place,  completely  covered  with  decayed  leaves, 
and  held  by  the  roots  of  bushes.  There  is  no  record  showing  that  this 
stone  had  been  seen  since  it  was  originally  set. 

Mile-stone  157  stands  near  the  summit  of  a  high  steep  ridge  in  thick 
woods.  It  is  a  small  stone,  and  was  found  leaning  over  toward  the  south, 
firmly  embedded  in  the  ground,  and  almost  entirely  buried  in  moss  and 
rotten  leaves.  Although  this  stone  was  noted  by  the  Holland  Land  Com¬ 
pany’s  survej^or,  its  existence  has  evidently  been  unknown  for  many  years. 

Mile-stone  158  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  out  of  its  place,  lying  loosely 
upon  the  ground. 

Mile-stone  159,  like  156,  was  found  lying  upon  its  face,  completely  buried 
and  held  down  by  roots  of  saplings  and  bushes,  its  existence  unknown  to 
parties  familiar  with  lines  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  upon  nearly  level  bottom 
land  in  the  valley  of  Indian  creek. 

Mile-stone  1 60  was  found  leaning  against  a  tree  upon  a  steep  north¬ 
easterly  slope,  some  25  feet  north  of  the  line  of  marked  trees,  but  considera¬ 
bly  south  of  a  line  between  mile-stones  159  and  161.  It  has  been  tying 
about  loosely  for  many  years. 

The  base  of  mile-stone  161  stands  firmly  upright  in  the  ground,  upon 
a  steep,  rocky,  westerly  slope.  The  top  had  been  crumbled  by  the  action  of 
the  fires  which  have  frequently  run  over  the  ridge  upon  which  it  stands  ;  but 
the  pieces  containing  the  letters  and  figures  were  all  found  beside  it.  This 
stone  was  found  and  identified  in  1877,  after  an  extended  search  by  L. 
Gorton,  civil  engineer,  of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania. 

Mile-stone  162  was  found  in  1877,  by  II.  F.  Nortlirup,  civil  engineer,  of 
Ellicottville,  New  York,  leaning  to  the  south,  under  a  log,  and  nearly 
buried.  He  straightened  it  up,  and  drove  a  stake  beside  it  to  hold  it,  in 
which  condition  I  found  it. 


Mile-stone  163  is  a  small,  irregular  stone,  and  shows  the  effects  of  fire. 
It  was  found  in  1877,  by  Mr.  Northrup,bjT  measuring  from  a  Holland  Land 
Company’s  section  corner.  It  was  tying  nearly  upon  its  face,  and  completely 
buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  He  set  it  up,  and  drove  a  stake  be¬ 
side  it  to  hold  it,  in  which  situation  it  was  found  by  me. 

Mile-stone  164  is  a  large,  heavy  stone, and  stands  upright,  well  supported 
by  a  pile  of  large  bowlders,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Harrisburg 
run.  It  has  evidently  been  undisturbed  for  years. 

Mile-stone  165  was  found  by  Mr.  Northrup,  in  September,  1877,  leaning 
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nearly  over  upon  its  south  face,  the  crumbled  remains  of  a  rotten  log  hold¬ 
ing  it  down.  He  set  it  upright,  and  placed  a  brace  against  it  to  hold  it. 

Mile-stone  166  was  not  found,  nor  is  there  any  record  that  it  has  been 
seen  since  it  was  set. 

Mile-stone  167  was  found  lying  in  a  slimy  mud-hole,  near  the  east  bank 
of  Tunaunguant  creek,  north  of  Bradford.  It  is  a  large,  well-inscribed 
stone,  and  lay,  probably,  not  far  from  its  original  position. 

The  stone  marking  the  seventh  correction  station  of  the  original  survey 
stands  firmly  in  the  ground  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Tunaunguant  creek, 
in  a  meadow.  It  is  a  very  large  stone,  apparently  split  from  a  larger  glacial 
block.  It  was  found  leaning  somewhat  from  the  perpendicular,  but  lias 
evidently  been  otherwise  undisturbed.  This  stone  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
regarded  by  local  surveyors  as  a  boundary  monument,  as  the  line  fence 
and  two  recent  lines  of  stakes — one  series  of  which  had  tacks  driven  in  them 
— pass  it  some  25  feet  to  the  south.  The  stone  is  plainly  inscribed : 


N  orth 

side, 

u 

N.  YORK 

167  m  k  8  ch  ” 

South 

side, 

u 

PENN  SA  Lat.  42 

Yar  1°  30'  W.  1787 

Mile-stone  168  stands  firmly  in  the  ground,  leaning  somewhat  from  the 
perpendicular.  It  is  undisputed. 

The  portion  of  the  boundary  embraced  between  mile-stone  168  and  183 
is  that  omitted,  for  the  reason  stated  earlier  in  this  report.  Upon  this  sec¬ 
tion,  mile-stones  170,  171,  172,  173,  176,  178,  181,  and  182  are  noticed  in 
the  field-books  of  the  Holland  Land  Company.  Mile-stone  173  was  stand¬ 
ing  firmly  in  place  in  1872.  Mile- stones  178,  179,  180, 181,  and  182  were 
found  bv  the  McKean  and  Warren  county  line  commission.  In  what  con- 
dition  these  stone  were  found  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mile-stone  183  stands  upright  and  apparently  undisturbed  in  an  open 
place  in  thick  woods.  It  was  found  by  the  county  line  commission,  in 
1873,  previous  to  which  time  its  existence  seems  not  to  have  been  known. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  stone  was  originally  placed  at  184 
miles.  The  position  is  upon  the  Allegheny  river  fiats,  about  one  eighth 
mile  east  of  the  river  bank.  No  stone  is  noted  at  this  point  in  the  field- 
notes  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  nor  has  the  existence  of  one  been 
known  within  the  memory  of  old  inhabitants.  It  is  upon  the  south  bounds 
of  the  Allegan}^  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  stone  may  at  some  time  have 
been  moved  to  cover  encroachments  upon  the  Indian  lands.  A  stone  was 
placed  at  this  point  by  the  county  line  commission,  in  1873.  This  stone 
stands  in  an  open  pasture,  some  45  feet  south  of  the  State  line  fence.  This 
point  was  fixed  by  running  with  a  compass  from  old  marks  upon  trees,  a 
mile  or  so  west  of  the  river,  through  to  mile-stone  183.  The  stone  is  firmly 
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set,  and  is  marked  like  the  other  mile-stones,  and  lias  the  same  general  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Mile-stone  185  was  found  lying  upon  the  grass,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  but  recently  placed  there.  The  stone  is  upon  the  south 
bounds  of  the  Indian  Reservation,  and  has  possibly  been  tampered  with  to 
cover  encroachments. 

Iron  monuments  which  were  said  to  have  been  placed  two  years  ago,  by 
the  commission  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  mark  the 
corners  of  the  Reservation  upon  the  boundary,  have  disappeared.* 

Mile-stone  180  was  found  lying  against  a  stump  beside  a  road,  near  a  log 
school-house.  Residents  in  the  vicinity  say  that  the  stone  was  discovered 
by  the  school  children,  some  time  ago,  lying  in  a  shallow  depression  near 
b}q  and  was  taken  out  by  them. 

Mile-stone  187  was  found  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
it  had  apparently  been  thrown  by  the  upturning  of  the  roots  of  a  .  large 
hemlock.  This  tree  lies  with  its  top  to  the  south,  and  must  have  fallen  a 
long  time  ago.  It  bears  witness  marks  upon  its  north  side. 

Mile-stone  188  stands  quite  firmly  in  the  ground,  upon  a  comparatively 
level  spot  in  thick  woods,  north  of  a  branch  of  State  Line  run.  It  is  a 
piece  of  conglomerate  rock,  with  a  rounded  top,  and  covered  with  moss, 
and  in  consequence  was  not  readily  discovered,  as  it  projected  but  little 
above  the  surface. 

Mile-stone  189  was  found  entirely  buried  in  rotten  leaves  and  limbs,  upon 
a  steep  westerly  slope  in  a  small  piece  of  woods,  in  thick  undergrowth. 
The  stone  is  small  and  thin,  and  was  leaning  nearly  upon  its  north  face. 
A  line  of  old  marked  trees,  some  distance  north  of  it,  indicates  that  it  had 
been  lost  sight  of. 

The  south-west  corner  of  Cattaraugus  county  is  about  one  fourth  mile 
west  of  this  stone.  It  is  indicated  by  a  chestnut  stake,  set  by  Honorable 
0.  D.  Hinckley,  in  1871,  from  the  original  witness  trees. 

Several  pieces  of  mile-stone  190  were  found  beside  a  large  stake,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  large  pile  of  small  stones.  I  was  informed  b}T  the 
former  owner  of  the  adjoining  Pennsylvania  farm,  that  this  stone  stood 
wnere  the  stake  is,  and  was  broken  in  pieces  by  a  falling  tree.  The  stake 
was  driven  to  preserve  the  place.  It  is  in  a  shallow  ravine,  close  beside 
(south  of)  a  small  brook  which  follows  the  line.  After  a  protracted  search, 
the  large  bottom  piece  of  the  mile-stone  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
brook,  some  fifteen  feet  north  of  the  stake. 

Mile-stone  191  was  found  standing  beside  a  Pennsylvania  corner  stake, 
at  least  twenty  feet  south' of  its  original  position.  The  land  upon  the  north 
si  le  was  cleared  and  burned  as  a  fallow  two  or  three  }rears  ago ;  the  clear¬ 
ing  being  beyond  the  line,  according  to  the  practice  mentioned  in  my  for- 

*  A  letter,  received  since  this  report  was  in  type,  informs  me  that  the  S.  E.  monu¬ 
ment  has  been  discovered.  Whether  buried  out  of  sight  originally,  or  replaced  since 
my  visit,  I  cannot  say,  (see  page  68.) 
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mer  report.  While  picking  up  stone,  after  the  ground  was 
with  a  letter  upon  it  was  found  and  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
are  Swedes.  Upon  consulting  with  their  American  neighbors,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  be  a  State  line  monument,  and  was  placed  beside  the  stake  for  safe 
keeping.  This  stake  was  set,  without  regard  to  its  position  in  the  State 
line,  to  mark  the  line  between  two  Pennsylvania  farms.  The  man  who 
found  the  stone  was  unable  to  point  out  the  spot  where  he  found  it. 

Mile-stone  192  is  a  small,  irregular  piece  of  conglomerate  rock,  rudely 

inscribed,  standing  upon  a  narrow  plateau  upon  east  side  of  the  Conewango 

valley.  It  is  the  only  mile-stone  in  place  upon  the  south  end  of  the  first 

range  of  townships  in  Chautauqua  county.  Neither  this  or  the  preceding 

two  were  found  bv  Mr.  Hinckley. 

*/  «/ 

Probably  no  stone  was  set  at  193  miles.  The  point  is  in  wet  ground 
upon  the  Conewango  flats. 

No  mile-stone  was  found  at  194,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  was  set.  The 
point  is  in  or  near  the  west  edge  of  an  extensive  black  ash  swamp,  west  of 
the  Conewango.  Mr.  A.  T.  Prendergast  has  set  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
road,  near  this  point,  a  fine  monument  of  sandstone,  5.5  feet  high,  1.6  feet 
wide,  and  6^  inches  thick,  which  stands  quite  firmly.  The  point  at  which 
this  stands  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  by  reference  to  an  old  oak  tree 
which  formerU  stood  a  short  distance  east  of  the  line,  and  was  known  as 
the  “  State  line  tree.”  *  This  stone  is  inscribed : 

South  side, 

“ PENNSYL 
TANIA.” 

North  side, 

“NEW  YORK. 

ERECTED  by 
A.  T.  PRENDER¬ 
GAST.  1871.” 

The  stump  of  the  oak.  from  which  this  point  was  fixed,  has  since  been 
dug  up. 

Mile-stone  195  was  found  broken  in  pieces,  lying  upon  the  ground  some 
distance  from  where  it  belongs.  A  portion  of  it  was  found  in  place  by  Mr. 
Hinckley  in  1871.  The  upper  piece  of  the  south  side  is  missing.  This 
mile-stone  was  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Willink  (or  Huidekoper)  lands, 
in  Warren  county,  Pennsyl vania,  and  the  mile  monuments  for  the  17  miles, 
marked  Warrant  Corners  in  this  tract. 

The  Kiantone  latitude  stone,  marking  the  eighth  correction  station  of 
the  original  survey,  stands  firmly  embedded  in  the  ground  at  the  edge  of 
woods  under  a  rail  fence,  south  side  of  a  meadow.  It  was  originally  a  large 
irregular  stone,  elaborately  inscribed,  but  has  been  badly  shattered  by  a 

*This  may  have  been  the  original  194  mile-tree. 
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falling  tree.  A  large  piece  of  the  south  face  was  carried  off  by  boys  several 
years  ago,  but  was  recovered  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Prendergast,  and  is  now  in  his 
possession.  The  stone  is  inscribed  : 

North  side, 

“  NE  W  YORK 
195  Miles  10  C h” 

South  side, 

“ PENNSY 

*  17  Xa” 

Mile-stone  196  was  accidentally  found,  after  a  long  search,  lying  upon 
its  south  face,  top  to  the  north,  in  open  woods  besides  a  private  road,  some 
40  or  50  feet  south  of  the  line  fence.  It  was  in  two  pieces,  and  was  firmly 
embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  though  it  had  lain  there  a  long 
time. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  197  mile  point  was  marked  by  a  maple  tree. 
Such  a  tree  was  always  known  as  the  warrant  corner  until  it  was  blown 
down,  about  20  years  ago.  The  point  at  which  this  tree  stood  has  ever 
since  been  preserved  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Townsend,  who  owns  the  land  surround¬ 
ing  it,  by  a  stake.* 

From  a  memorandum  upon  the  map  of  the  Willink  lands,  I  think  that 
198  miles  was  indicated  by  a  beech  tree.  This  tree  is  not  in  existence,  and 
the  warrant  line  has  long  been  obsolete.  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowles,  who  has  long 
owned  the  land  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  never  knew  of  either  stone  or 
tree  marking  this  point. 

A  beech  tree  marked  “  199  miles  ”  is  mentioned  in  the  field  notes  of  the 
Holland  Land  Company.  This  point  is  in  or  near  a  road  which  crosses  the 
line  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  warrant  line  is  obsolete,  and  there  are  no 
remains  of  a  line  tree. 

Mile-stone  200  was  found  standing  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  re¬ 
versed,  leaning  against  the  fence,  about  three  feet  east  of  its  apparent  place. 
The  warrant  line  which  terminated  at  this  stone  is  well  defined  by  a  rail 
fence.  The  owner  of  the  land  on  the  east  side,  a  garrulous  old  gentleman, 
was  unable  to  give  a  very  definite  idea  as  to  the  exact  place  from  which  the 
stone  was  removed.  This  stone  is  mentioned  by  Jud*>e  Foot,  of  James¬ 
town,  in  1865,  as  having  been  u  pulled  up  by  some  vandal.”  There  is  no 
letter  upon  the  south  side  of  the  stone. 

Mile-stone  201  was  found  lying  under  a  fence  corner,  a  short  distance 
west  of  a  cross  road.  A  small  piece  containing  u  N  ”  is  broken  off.  The 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  I  have  had  furnished  me  copies  of  the 
patents  of  the  two  Pennsylvania  warrants,  which  corner  at  this  point.  Both  mention 
the  197  mile-stone.  “The  198  mile-stone  and  beech’’  isalso  mentioned  in  one.  From 
an  examination  of  the  original  warrant  surveys,  upon  which  these  patents  were  based, 
I  lind  that  the  word  “stone  ”  must  have  been  added  in  drawing  up  the  patents  in  the 
office.  The  warrants  simply  specify  “197th  mile,”  “198th  mile,”  along  the  entire 
north  bounds  of  the  Willink  tract,  the  word  stone  being  rarely  used. 
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land  on  both  sides  is  meadow,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  proper 
place  of  this  stone.  The  warrant  line  is  obsolete. 

Mile-stone  202  was  not  found,  after  a  protracted  search.  Its  place  is  in 
cleared  land,  north  side  of  a  garden.  The  owner  of  the  garden  had  seen 
the  stone  before  the  land  was  cleared,  and  before  he  became  the  owner  of 
it.  But  since  then  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  it. 

Mile-stone  203  was  found  standing  rather  loosely  in  open  woods,  at  the 
intersection  of  two  rail  fences.  It  has  never  been  disturbed  within  the 
knowledge  of  m3'  informant,  a  quite  old  gentleman,  Boswell  by  name,  an 
old  settler. 

Mile-stone  204  stands  firmly  in  the  ground  and  undisturbed.  It  is  some- 
what  shattered  at  the  top,  and  a  large  piece  has  been  split  otf  the  south 
side. 

No  stone  was  found  at  205  miles.  The  apparent  warrant  corner  is 
marked  b}'  a  large  piece  of  sleigh- shoe.  The  point  is  on  level  ground  in 
open  woods. 

No  mile-stone  was  found  at  206  miles.  This  point  is  the  corner  between 
the  towns  of  Sugar  Grove  and  Freehold,  in  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  J.  Gates,  who  has  owned  the  farm  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  former 
town  for  over  forty  years,  says  he  never  knew  of  a  mile-stone  or  mile-tree 
at  that  point.  The  land  is  pasture  on  the  north  side,  and  partially  cleared 
on  the  south  side,  with  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  east. 

No  mile-stone  was  found  at  207  miles,  but  at  the  apparent  warrant  cor¬ 
ner,  indicated  b}'  the  fences,  was  found  an  old  stake  completel}' transformed 
into  black  mold,  and  beside  it  a  more  modern  stake,  also  much  decayed. 

Mile-stone  208  was  found,  quite  firml}'  set  on  level  ground,  in  thick  woods 
in  which  many  old  marked  trees  are  3'et  standing.  This  stone  is  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  and  was  leaning  parti}'  over  upon  its  west  edge,  skewed 
around  nearly  toward  the  south-west.  A  number  of  trees  around  it  bear 
old  witness  marks.  A  large  beech,  a  few  feet  north,  is  marked  : 

“  1820. 

I.  D.  1831. 

1870.” 

This  stone  was  not  noted  in  the  Holland  Land  Company’ ’s  field  book. 

West  of  208  no  mile-stones  are  now  known  to  exist. 

209  miles  is  upon  the  bank  of  Little  Brokenstraw  creek.  No  stone  are 
at  hand,  and  probably  none  was  ever  set.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
either  the  State  or  warrant  lines. 

At  210  miles  is  an  old  stake  marking  the  corners  of  Penns}'lvania  war¬ 
rants  104  and  105.  Old  residents  never  knew  of  a  mile-stone  at  this  place. 
The  land  is  of  a  swampy  character,  although  now  dry,  and  suitable  stone 
are  not  convenientl}'  at  hand. 

At  211  miles  nothing  was  found  to  indicate  a  warrant  corner  except  the 
intersection  of  fences.  The  point  is  in  cleared  pasture  land  in  the  bottom 
of  a  valle}'. 
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212  miles  is  in  open  woods,  in  low,  level  ground.  Old  residents  never 
knew  of  a  mile-stone  at  this  point.  There  is,  however,  a  stake,  set  a  few 
years  since  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  as  the  corner  between  the  towns  of  Freehold 
and  Columbus,  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania. 

213  miles  is  in  cleared  and  cultivated  land,  nearly  level.  A  substantial 
rail  fence  is  the  only  indication  of  the  boundary. 

No  stone  was  probably  ever  set  at  214  miles.  The  point  is  in  a  hemlock 
and  pine  swamp,  cast  of  a  branch  of  Big  Brokenstraw  creek.  No  stone 
was  ever  by  old  residents  known  to  be  at  this  point.  The  State  line  fence, 
for  some  distance  in  either  direction,  wanders  at  random,  and  the  line  seems 
to  be  much  in  doubt. 

215  miles  is  in  open  woods,  on  rolling  ground.  Very  few  stone  of  a  suit¬ 
able  character  are  near.  There  are  hardly  any  marked  trees  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  boundary. 

216  miles  is  in  cleared  land  upon  a  westerly  slope,  with  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  boundary  but  a  straggling  rail  fence. 

317  miles  is  upon  the  slope,  east  side  of  Big  Brokenstraw  valley.  There 
is  only  a  straggling  rail  fence,  north  side  of  the  Mghway,  to  indicate  the 
boundary.  Although  the  highway  is  laid  out  entirely  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  boundary  is  supposed  to  be  south  of  the  north  road  fence. 

The  north-west  corner  of  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  about  400  feet 
west  of  the  217  mile  point.  The  land  is  cleared,  and  the  boundary  passes 
along  the  north  side  of  a  highway.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  county 
corner. 

No  mile-stone  was  ever  known  at  218  miles.  The  point  is  in  cleared 
land  upon  the  slope  west  of  Big  Brokenstraw  valley.  A  rail  fence  along 
the  boundary  bends  apparently  too  far  to  the  south. 

Mile-stone  219  is  mentioned  in  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  lield-books, 
but  it  disappeared  long  ago.  An  old  log  fence,  along  the  north  side  of  the 
highway,  is  probably  a  little  north  of  the  proper  point.  The  land  is  level 
and  somewhat  marshy,  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  or  plateau. 

Mile-stone  220  was  also  noted  by  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  survey¬ 
or’s.  The  point  is  in  a  narrow  gulley,  north  side  of  the  road.  There  is 
hardly  anything  to  indicate,  except  approximately,  the  north  line  of  the 
highway,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  boundary. 

Mile-stone  221  is  also  mentioned  in  the  field-books  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company.  The  point  is  in  the  south  edge  of  thick  woods,  in  the  north 
side  of  an  abandoned  portion  of  the  highway  which  follows  the  boundary. 
The  marked  trees  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  have  all  disappeared. 

The  land  at  222  miles  is  high,  nearly  level,  and  cultivated.  Old  residents 
have  no  knowledge  of  a  stone  at  this  point.  The  north  road  fence  is  the 
only  indication  of  the  boundary. 

223  miles  is  in  the  south  edge  of  thick  woods,  a  little  way  up  the  west 
side  of  a  broad  deep  valley.  The  line  trees  along  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
north  side  of  the  highway,  have  all  disappeared. 
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224  miles  is  upon  the  summit  of  a  broacl  ridge  in  cultivated  land.  The 
fences  along  the  north  side  of  the  highway  have  been  some  of  them  removed 
entirely,  and  others  have  been  moved  in  or  out,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
destruction  of  the  hedge  rows  of  bushes  and  briars.  Some  distance  west 
of  this  point,  the  highway  gradually  bears  to  the  north,  until  at  the  11  Cor¬ 
ner  ”  the  boundary  becomes  the  center  line. 

The  Corner  ”  or  south  end  of  the  meridian  boundary,  was  originally 
marked  by  a  stone,  set  by  the  Meridian  Boundary  Commission,  in  1790. 
It  was  at  the  foot  (west)  of  a  long  steep  hill,  and  loaded  vehicles  in  the  de¬ 
scent  would  frequently  strike  it,  until  it  became  broken  in  pieces.  It  was 
re-placed  by  a  stake.  By  digging  in  the  center  of  the  highway,  at  a  point 
indicated  by  a  neighboring  resident,  a  round  birch  stake  was  found,  which 
is  considered  authentic  by  the  surrounding  land  owners.  I  had  a  large 
opening  made  around  it  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  set  a  piece  of  sleigh-shoe 
beside  it,  and  had  the  hole  fdled  up  with  small  stone ;  some  of  these  stone 
were  dug  out  from  around  the  stake,  and  were  apparently  fragments  of  the 
original  monument.  The  stake  was  identified  by  Mr.  Hinckley  in  1871. 

West  of  the  corner  are  the  broad  and  fertile  French  Creek  flats.  No 
stone  were  ever  known  to  have  been  standing  in  the  line  as  originally  run, 
at  225  or  22fi  miles. 

The  ninth  latitude  stone  stood  probably  upon  the  peninsula  between  the 
two  branches  of  French  Creek,  south  of  the  present  village  of  Wattsburg. 
It  disappeared  before  the  day  of  any  of  the  present  residents,  some  of  whom 
have  lived  in  the  vicinity  over  fifty  years.  The  appearance  of  the  flats 
south  of  the  village,  makes  it  quite  probable  that  the  stone  was  washed  out 
b}’  floods  at  a  very  early  day. 

Meridian  Boundary. 


According  to  the  original  map  of  this  section  of  the  boundaiy,  about 
one  third  of  the  mile  points  were  marked  with  posts  ;  the  remainder  were 
stones,  and,  judging  from  those  which  remain,  they  were  of  rather  more 
substantial  character,  and  more  carefully  inserted,  than  those  upon  the 
parallel  boundary. 

The  initial  monument  upon  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie  was  a  large  slab.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  a  paper  preserved  in  the 
scribed  : 

Upon  the  West  side  : 

“  TERRITORY 

ANNEXED  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

NORTH 

LATITUDE  42°  16'  13" 

VARIATION  25  * 

WEST.” 


“  Pennsjdvania  Archives,”  it  was  in- 

Upon  the  East  side  : 

U  MERIDIAN 
OF  THE  WEST  END  OF 
LAKE  ONTARIO 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

18  MILES  AND 
52.5  CHAINS  FROM 
THE  NORTH  BOUNDARY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA , 

AUG L  ST  23d, 

1790.” 
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•  The  top  containing  the  inscription  was  broken  off  at  an  early  (lay,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Indians.  The  remainder  of  the  stone  has  recently  disap¬ 
peared,  through  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the  blufl.  The  place  where 
it  stood  was  identified  in  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 


A  new  monument  of  granite  was  set  440  feet  south  of  this  monument  in 
1869.  It  is  a  large  and  substantial  stone,  and  stands  firmly  in  the  ground, 
but  leans  slightly  from  vertical.  The  point  at  which  it  was  set  was  fixed 
in  a  rather  primitive  manner,  by  ranging  with  stakes  between  the  initial 
monument  and  a  stone  supposed  to  be  in  the  boundary,  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  lake.  It  is,  however,  over  a  foot  east  of  a  line  between  the  initial 
monument  and  mile-stone  3. 

The  stone  referred  to  above,  as  nearly  a  mile  from  the  lake,  is  a  small, 
rough  stone,  set  apparently  to  mark  a  New  York  corner,  by  whom  I  could 
not  learn. 

A  post  was  originally  set  at  1  mile.  The  position  is  in  a  wet,  black  ash 
swamp.  Nothing  remains  to  indicate  the  position. 

A  stone  marking  the  intersection  of  south  side  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie 
turnpike  with  the  boundary  is  indicated  upon  the  sketch  in  Doctor  Peters’ 
report  upon  the  longitude  of  the  western  boundary  of  New  York.  It  was 
taken  up  a  few  years  ago  and  re-placed  with  an  iron  bar,  which  is  still  in 
place. 

A  post  was  also  set  at  2  miles.  The  point  is  in  rolling  ground  in  a  corn¬ 
field,  no  fence  being  upon  the  line. 

Mile-stone  3  stands  upright, but  rather  loosely,  in  a  swail  about  one  fourth 
mile  south  of  the  gorge  of  20  Mile  Creek.  Judging  from  the  drawing  in 
Doctor  Peters’  report,  this  stone  must  have  been  raised  nearly  a  foot  by 
the  action  of  frost,  or  some  other  agency,  since  he  visited  it  in  1865.  It  is 
a  substantial  rough-hewn  stone,  5  by  10  inches,  standing  5.25  feet  high, 
skewed  so  that  its  west  side  faces  the  north-west. 

A  stone  was  originally  set  at  4  miles ;  the  point  is  upon  a  short  north¬ 
westerly  slope  in  cleared  Hnd.  No  stone  which  could  be  identified  is  now 
to  be  found.  A  short  distance  south  of  the  mile  point  stands  a  large  flat 
stone,  crosswise  of  the  line,  marking  the  corner  of  two  New  York  farms, 
There  is  no  inscription  upon  it,  but  it  possibly  may  be  the  remnant  of  the 
original  milestone. 

A  post  was  originally  set  at  5  miles.  The  remnant  (top)  of  a  chestnut 
post  about  6  inches  square  was  found  and  identified.  It  was  discovered 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Ilopkins,  who  owns  the  land  on  the 
east  side,  while  clearing  up  his  land,  and  he  has  kept  it  in  place  ever  since. 
The  place  where  the  stake  stood  was  identified  by  the  decayed  wood  in  the 
ground.  I  re-placed  the  stake  with  a  new*  one,  and  forwarded  the  old  post 
to  Albany. 

The  bottom  of  mile-stone  6  (split  in  two  pieces)  is  still  standing  quite 
firmly  in  the  ground,  west  side  of  the  “  State  Line  Road,”  where  it  has  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years.  A  piece  containing  “  6  ”  was  carried  away  l)3r  some 
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one  since  Mr.  Hinckley’s  survey.  The  stone  was  broken  many  years  ao*o 
by  a  falling  tree. 

Mile-stone  Y  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  its  place  is  lost.  A  fragment 
containing  4i  Y  ”  was  found  by  Mr.  Hinckley  and  placed  with  a  neighboring 
farmer  for  safe  keeping,  but  this  piece  has  also  been  lost.  Its  position  was 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  wood  in  meadow  land.  A  timber  pirate  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  felled  a  large  cucumber  tree  upon  the  stone  and  broke 
it  in  pieces. 

A  stone  was  originally  set  at  8  miles.  The  land  is  meadow,  and  although 
there  are  large  numbers  of  large  bowlders  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  none 
of  them  were  found  marked  so  that  they  could  be  identified,  nor  was  there 
any  slab-like  stone  which  could  have  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

A  post  was  originally  set  at  9  miles.  At  this  point  Mr.  Hinckley  found 
the  remnant  of  a  cherry  post  in  a  large  pile  of  cobblestones.  This  had 
been  recognized  as  a  boundary  monument  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  He 
placed  the  remnant  of  the  post  in  the  keeping  of  a  neighboring  farmer. 
The  pile  of  stone  remains  intact.  It  is  upon  wet  ground,  each  side  of  the 
State  Line  Hoad,  near  a  branch  of  French  Creek.  The  stones  are  grown 
over  and  bound  together  with  sod  and  2;rass  roots. 

The  10-mile  point  was  originally  marked  by  a  stone;  none  is  to  be  found, 
however.  The  point  is  upon  the  steep  south-westerly  side  of  a  deep  ravine. 
The  stone  is  probably  buried  in  the  debris  of  the  brook  in  the  bottom. 

A  post  originally  marked  the  11 -mile  point.  The  land  at  this  point  is 
meadowy  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  boundary. 
As  the  land  both  sides  is  owned  by  one  party,  no  pains  have  been  taken 
to  keep  up  a  fence  upon  the  line. 

A  post  was  originally  set  at  12  miles.  At  this  point,  in  meadow^  land, 
stands  a  small  slab  of  stone,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Hinckley  in  his  sur¬ 
vey,  and  which  had  been  recognized  as  a  State  line  monument  for  many 
years.  Tradition  ascribes  it  to  u  Ellicott/'  It  is  quite  probable  that  this 
stone  was  set  to  replace  the  original  post.  The  gentleman  from  whom  Mr. 
H.  obtained  his  information  is  now  dead. 

The  remainder  of  the  mile  points  were  originally  indicated  by  stones. 
Mile-stone  13  was  not  found.  Its  place  is  within  the  banks  of  a  narrow 
ravine,  and  the  stone  may  loug  since  have  been  thrown  down  and  covered 
with  debris. 

Mile-stones  14,  15.  and  16  were  all  in  or  upon  the  banks  of  ravines  with 
steep  banks  in  thick  woods,  and  have  probably  shared  the  fate  of  mile¬ 
stone  10. 

Mile-stone  1Y  is  a  large  irregular  water  worn  slab,  marked  : 


and 


“X.  YORK.” 


“  PEXXSA 
1Y  Miles.” 

I  found  it  leaning  against  a  small  beech  tree,  where  it  had  been  placed 
by  Mr.  Hinckley,  w*ho  found  it  lying  upon  the  ground.  It  is  in  a  thick 
growth  of  small  trees  near  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  north  side  of  French 
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Creek  bottom.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  stone  may 
have  been  thrown  down  by  the  growing  roots  of  the  tree  by  which  it  was 
found,  but  it  seems  to  be  too  far  north. 

Mile-stone  18  was  not  found.  Its  place  is  upon  the  level  summit  of  a 
low  ridge,  near  the  corner  of  a  clearing,  pasture  land. 

The  terminal  monument  has  been  referred  to  in  another  place. 


Recapitulation. 

Of  monuments  of  all  sorts  upon  the  parallel  boundary  between  mile-stone 
119  and  the  “  Corner 

Found  in  place,  or  apparently  so, .  38 

lie-placed  by  stone,  (184,) .  1 

Re-placed  b}^  stake,  (197,) .  1 

Found,  but  places  lost, .  18 

Not  found,  but  places  lost,  .  .  34 

Not  found,  but  places  supposed  to  be  known,  (205,  207,  210,  and  212,)  4 

Upon  the  omitted  section, .  15 


Total, . Ill 


Of  the  monuments  fo  und,  12  are  more  or  less  broken. 


Meridian  Boundary. 

Found  in  place,  stones,  (1  broken,) .  .  .  1 

Found  in  place,  post,  (5,)  .  .  .  1 

Place  found  and  identified,  post,  (9,) .  1 

Place  found  and  identified,  stone,  (initial,) . •  *  .  .  .  1 

Post  re-placed  with  stone,  (12,) .  1 

Stone  re-placed  with  stake,  (u  Corner,”) .  1 

Stone  found,  but  place  lost,  (17,) .  1 

Not  found,  posts,  .  3 

Not  found,  stones, . . .  9 


Total, .  20 


Holland  Purchase. 

The  portion  of  New  York  lying  west  of  a  meridian  drawn  north  from 
the  stone  which  stands  between  mile-stones  138  and  139,  is  comprised  in 
the  Holland  Land  Company’s  purchase,  and  is  bounded  south  and  west  by 
the  State  boundary  fora  distance  of  about  1 05 A  miles.  This  tract  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  townships,  mostly  six  miles  square,  in  the  years  1796-8.  In 
the  surveys  of  the  township  outlines,  mile  and  half-mile  posts  were  set, 
each  of  which  was  referred  to  two  or  four  witness  trees. 

The  field  notes  of  these  township  boundaries  are  in  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  at  Albany.  The  surveys  were  generally  verjT  carefully 
made,  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Ellicott,  who  was  very  particular 
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in  liis  instructions  to  his  deputies.  In  some  of  the  townships  adjoining 
the  boundary  the  survejmrs  noted  the  mile-stone.  In  other  townships,  no 
mention  is  made  of  them.  How  the  township  surveys  were  made  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  boundary  at  some  points,  without  finding  the  mile-stones,  I 
cannot  imagine. 

A  few  years  after,  when  the  townships  were  to  be  sub-divided  into  lots, 
instead  of  using  the  posts  already  in  their  outline,  and  dividing  them  into 
square  miles  and  quarters,  a  new  unit  of  sub-division  was  adopted,  and  the 
sections  were  made  60  chains  (f  mile)  square.  The  section  corners  were 
fixed  and  witnessed  with  four  trees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mile  and  half-mile 
points.  The  original  field  notes  of  these  surveys  are  in  the  possession  of 
David  E.  E.  Mix,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  of  Batavia,  New  York. 

Thus  there  were  upon  that  portion  of  the  boundary,  aside  from  such 
marks  as  may  have  been  fixed  by  the  crude  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  war¬ 
rants,  three  independent  series  of  well  authenticated  monuments  :  The 
mile-stones  set  by  the  original  boundary  commission  ;  the  mile  and  half- 
mile  posts  and  township  corners  of  the  Holland  Company  ;  and  the  section 
corners  in  the  same  tract.  The  monuments  in  the  last  two  series,  being  of 
a  perishable  character,  have  disappeared,  together  with  most  of  their  wit¬ 
ness  trees.  Mr.  IIinckle}T  identified  a  few  points  along  the  Chautauqua 
county  boundary,  by  means  of  the  witness  trees,  and  I  was  able  to  fix  sev¬ 
eral  points  by  the  same  means,  east  of  Chautauqua  county. 

At  one  point  in  thick  woods,  from  which  but  little  timber  had  been  cut, 
upon  the  south  line  of  the  town  of  Olean,  Cattaraugus  county,  I  found  all 
the  witness  trees  of  a  mile-post  still  vigorous.  This  is  a  very  rare  instance, 
however.  Generally  but  one  or  two  witnesses  can  be  found,  and  these 
either  dead  or  badly  decayed.  In  the  case  above  cited,  two  of  the  trees, 
standing  about  a  rod  north  of  the  line,  had  been  recently  re-marked  as 
“  sight  trees,”  the  surveyor  evidently  being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
second  series  of  monuments — as  he  certainly  was  of  the  first  series. 


Astronomical  Position  of  the  Line. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  estimate  the  relative  position  of  the  west¬ 
ern  half  of  the  boundary,  and  the  parallel  of  42  degrees,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  except  at  the  “  Corner.”  About  a  mile  east  of  this  point  is  the 
only  astronomical  station  within  the  limits  of  the  operations  of  the  past 
season.  This  is  station  u  Clark.”  at  which  operations  for  latitude  were  made 
in  1877  by  the  same  party  from  the  Coast  Survey  office,  who  took  the  observa¬ 
tions  at  stations  u  Travis,”  u  Finn,”  and  u  Burt,”  the  same  season.  Station 
“  Burt,”  the  next  one  east,  is  about  156  miles  distant  from  “  Clark.”  The 
latitude  of  the  stake  at  the  “  Corner,”  as  deduced  from  station  “  Clark,”  is 
42c  0'  1"  .43  (about  145  feet)  north  of  the  parallel. 

In  1865,  Dr.  Peters,  from  observations  at  State  Line  Station,  estimated 
the  latitude  of  the  initial  monument  of  the  western  boundary  on  the  lake 
shore  so  be  42~  16r  2r/  .8  The  length  of  the  meridian  boundary  according 
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to  the  original  survey  is  98,525  feet.  My  measurement  varies  but  a  trifle 
from  this  : 

98,525,  .  16'  13".38 

Which  deducted  from  I)r.  Peters’  latitude  of  initial  monu¬ 
ment,  . 42°  16'  02".8 

Will  leave  as  the  latitude  of  the  “Corner,” . 41°  59'  49".42 

Coast  Survey  results  at  same  point,  . 43°  00'  01".43 

Making  a  discrepancy  of  . .  12".01 


(about  1214  feet)  between  the  results  of  the  two  observations.  That  is, 
accepting  both  latitudes  as  correct,  the  meridian  boundary  is  1214  feet 
shorter  than  it  measures  by  chaining.  Whenever  the  State  survey  of  New 
York  shall  have  extended  its  system  of  triangles  to  this  portion  of  the 
State,  the  accurac}’  of  both  observations  can  be  tested.* 

In  case  the  Joint  Commission  decides  to  have  additional  observations 
taken  along  the  boundary,  I  would  suggest  that  new  observations  be  made 
near  the  new  initial  monument  near  the  lake.  Upon  the  parallel  boundary 
it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  at  least  seven  more  stations  west  of  station 
u  Burt,”  to  fix  the  astronomical  position  of  the  line  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  These  should  be  distributed  along  the  boundary  at  convenient 
points  from  15  to  20  miles  apart.  There  should  also  be  one  at  Little 
Meadows,  near  mile-stone  40. 

Conclusion. 

The  necessity  of  at  once  replacing  the  rude  and  temporary  landmarks 
which  now  indicate  the  position  of  the  boundary  with  something  more 
substantial  and  permanent,  cannot  but  be  quite  apparent  to  any  thought¬ 
ful  person;  and  especially  is  it  necessary  that  the  position  of  the  boundary, 
where  it  is  unmarked  and  in  dispute,  should  be  settled  and  marked  so  that 
it  can  be  positively  known. 

The  vicissitudes  which  these  rude  monuments  have  undergone,  and  are 
constantly  subjected  to,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  immediate  action. 
As  an  instance,  I  will  mention  the  case  of  mile-stone  116,  which  was  found 
last  year  in  an  uncertain  condition,  and  was  set  up  temporarily.  Between 

*Since  this  report  was  submitted,  I  have  been  furnished  by  Gen.  C.  B.  Comstock, 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Lake  Survey,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  new  monument,  440  feet  south  of  the  initial  monument.  They  were  deduced  lrom 
stadia  measurements  from  the  triangulation  stations  of  the  survey,  and  are  considered 


approximate  within  0".5 — 

Latitude,  (lake  survey,)  . 42°  16'  09''.2 

do.,  (440  feet  south  of  Dr.  Peters’ point,)  .  .  .42°  15'  58".4 


Difference, .  10". 8 

or  1093  feet. 

Longitude,  (lake  survey,) . 79°  45'  44". 9 

do.,  ( Peters’ corrected,) . 79°  46'  09"’2 


Difference, . .  24". 3 

or  1826  feet. 
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my  first  visit  in  1 87 T  and  the  commencement  of  the  survey  the  past  season, 
parties  had  cleared  the  land  upon  the  south  side  of  the  line,  and  had  piled 
an  immense  heap  of  hemlock  limbs  and  tops  upon  the  stone  preparatory 
to  burning;.  Whether  this  was  done  with  the  intention  of  destroying;  the 
stone  I  cannot  say,  but  that  would  have  been  the  result  of  burning  that 
fallow. 

The  points  which  ham  been  made  during  the  progress  of  this  survey 
have  been  but  temporarily  marked,  and  the  stakes  which  have  been  set  for 
reference  are  constantly  in  danger  of  destruction  or  removal,  much  more 
so  than  even  the  old  monuments.  On  one  occasion,  early  in  the  course  of 
the  survey  of  last  year,  I  discovered  that  parties  had  pulled  up  some  of  the 
stakes  driven  in  the  random  line,  and  had  scattered  the  stones  which  had 
been  piled  around  them,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  stakes 
were  driven.  1  was  satisfied  it  was  done  maliciously,  the  boundary  at  that 
point  being  a  subject  of  bitter  contention. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  mam’  others  of  my  temporary  marks  have  been 

tampered  with.  While  the  survey  is  fresh  these  points  can  be  identified 

without  much  trouble.  But  unless  the  operations  of  the  commission  are 

carried  through  to  completion,  a  great  deal  of  the  field  work  of  the  past 

two  years  will  be  lost. 

*/ 

The  various  county  and  town  corners  upon  the  boundary  should  also 
be  identified  and  monumented.  Many  of  these  points  have  been  identi¬ 
fied.  There  are  others  which  cannot  be  fixed  without  considerable  extra 
surveying.  I  have  corresponded  with  the  supervisors  of  a  number  of  the 
towns  along  the  boundary  in  New  York,  urgingthem  to  have  the  doubtful 
corners  fixed  at  once,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  setting;  the  monu- 
ments  when  that  branch  of  the  work  is  undertaken  bv  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

Although  nominally  in  charge  of  the  surve\’,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
courteous  cooperation  of  Col.  C.  M.  Gere,  of  the  Pennsylvania  branch  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  who  made  several  visits  to  the  boundary  during; 
the  season,  spending  some  time  with  my  party  at  each  visit. 

Col.  James  Worrall,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commission,  also  visited  us 
while  upon  the  meridian  boundary. 

To  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  land  proprietors  along  the  boundary,  I 
am  under  man}’  obligations  for  information  and  assistance  in  identifying 
many  of  the  monuments  and  corners.  Of  these  g'entlemen  I  must  mention 
Mr.  Robert  King,  civil  engineer  of  Smethport,  McKean  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Hon.  0.  D.  Hinckley,  of  Clymer,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York. 
These  gentlemen  spent  some  time  with  my  party  upon  the  boundary,  and 
have  furnished  me  with  many  valuable  memoranda,  and  much  verbal  infor¬ 
mation. 

To  Leander  Gorton,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  I 
am  indebted,  among  other  things,  fora  courteous  compliance  with  a  request 
made  when  I  moved  my  party  from  the  Tunaunguant  valley  to  Corydon. 
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Not  having  time  myself  to  extern!  my  random  lines  across  the  Tuna  valley 
entirely  to  mile-stone  168,  Mr.  (1.  undertook  it  for  me,  and  by  this  means 
I  am  able  to  give  the  relative  position  of  this  mile-stone  upon  my  sketches. 

I  take  this  occasion  also  to  repeat  my  acknowledgments  expressed  in 
my  report  of  last  winter  to  my  principal  assistants,  Messrs.  Ainslie  and 
Hayden. 

I  have  now  in  course  of  preparation  maps  of  the  boundary,  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  series  submitted  last  winter,  showing  in  detail,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  peculiar  line. 

Beside  the  fifteen  miles  of  line  yet  unsurveyed  we3t  of  mile-stone  168, 
Col.  (fere  and  myself  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
the  east  40  miles  of  the  boundary,  and  probably  re-run  some  portions  of 
it,  particularly  at  the  east  end,  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers.  The  compass  work  upon  this  section  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
season’s  campaign  is  so  unsatisfactory  at  many  points  that  it  is  quite  ad¬ 
visable  that  it  should  be  reviewed  before  the  positions  of  the  missing  mon¬ 
uments  are  fixed. 

At  the  time  the  survey  was  commenced,  I  had  hardly  an  opportunity  of 
examining  surveys  and  field  notes  relating  to  land  along  the  line.  A  great 
deal  of  such  information  has  been  brought  to  light  since  this  section  was 
surveyed.  Some  of  it  may  be  of  use  in  the  review  of  this  portion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  CLARKE, 
Civil  Engineer. 

Syracuse,  January  2,  1879 . 


Note  (see  page  37.) 

Recent  examinations  in  the  Land  Office  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
has  brought  to  my  notice  facts  which  may  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  mile-stones  upon  the  western  extremity  of  the  parallel  boundary. 

The  “  Donation  Lands  ”  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania  were 
lands  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  wdio  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  to  whom  the  warrants  for  survey  were  issued.  The  warrants  upon 
district  number  X  were  surveyed  by  David  Watts,  in  1785,  and  returns 
were  made  by  him  to  the  Surveyor  General’s  office,  February  12,  1786.  A 
map  of  the  district  was  made  from  the  returned  surveys,  by  direction  of 
the  Surveyor  General,  John  Lukens,  whose  certificate  upon  the  map  is 
dated  August  21 ,  1786.  The  map  which  I  examined  and  made  tracings  from 
is  a  certified  copy  of  the  original,  made  in  1834,  in  conformity  with  an  act 
of  Assembly,  passed  February  16,1833.  The  following  memorandum  is 
upon  the  margin  of  the  map  :  “This  District  is  bounded  North  by  the 
Northern  Boundaries  of  the  State.’7  The  district  was  bounded  west  by  the 
Ohio  line. 

Thus  it  seems  that  these  lands  were  surveyed  two  years  before  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  boundary  was  run,  and  consequently  the  surveyor  had 
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to  guess  at  the  position  of  the  parallel  of  42  degrees.  The  Holland  Land 
Company  soon  commenced  the  survey  and  sale  of  its  lands  in  New  York, 
and  then  trouble  probably  commenced,  and  then  it  is  possible  that  the 
monuments  set  by  the  boundary  commission  disappeared. 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  map  above  referred  to  is  pasted  “A  draught 
representing  the  manner  in  which  the  York  line  runs  through  and  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  surveys  in  the  Tenth  Donation  District,  examined  on  the 
ground,  agreeable  to  the  letter  of  instruction  from  the  Surveyor  General, 
dated  the  16th  of  September,  1802,  by  me,  John  Cochran,  D.  S.”  Upon 
this  “  draught  ”  the  mile-points  of  the  boundary,  within  the  limits  of  the 
district,  are  all  marked,  but  are  noted  as  trees,  no  mile-stones  being  men¬ 
tioned,  although  three — 219,  220  and  221 — were  found  by  the  Holland  Land 
Company’s  surveyors  a  few  years  previously.  The  boundary  line  shown 
upon  the  “  draught  ”  is  also  laid  down  upon  the  original  map.  It  inter¬ 
sected  the  east  line  of  the  district,  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
u  214  M.  tree.”  The  southwest  corner  of  New  York  was  50  perches  east 
of  the  225  mile  tree,”  and  the  northe*ast  corner  of  the  district  was  more 
than  3  V  miles  north  of  the  boundary  in  the  east  part  of  the  present  town 
of  Corner,  Chautauqua  count}\  The  accompanying  sketch  (No.  2)  is  com¬ 
plied  from  the  map  and  “  draught  ”  referred  to  above,  and  shows  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  northeast  portion  of  this  tract  to  the  State  and  town  lines. 

The  interference  extended  across  the  “  Lake  Erie  Triangle,”  west  of 

O  7 

Chautauqua  county,  but  within  the  present  limits  of  New  York,  were  13 
entire  warrants,  and  greater  or  less  portions  of  19  others. 

In  my  recent  examinations  in  Pennsylvania,  I  obtained  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  data  relative  to  the  duplicate  line  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
boundary,  but  the  discussion  of  this  portion  I  shall  reserve  for  a  future 
report. 

April  10 ,  1879. 
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SURVEYORS’  REPORTS. 


REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  FOR  1879. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Boundary  Survey, 

Syracuse,  1  January,  1880. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Woolworth,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  operations 
during  the  past  season  upon  the  boundary. 

H.  W.  Clarke,  Civil  Engineer , 
Surveyor  on  the  part  of  New  York. 

REPORT. 

B3t  the  resolution  of  the  Joint  Commission,  passed  26  June,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Clifton  Springs,*  I  was  requested,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Cere 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission,  to  first  complete  the  field-work  upon  the 
portion  omitted  in  the  season  of  1878,  and  then  make  such  review  of  the 
eastern  portion  as  we  might  consider  necessa^. 

Although  at  the  data  of  that  meeting,  I  was  ready  at  once  to  take  the 
field  with  my  party,  I  found  that  Colonel  Gere  would  be  unable  to  join  me 
for  some  little  time;  therefore  active  field  operations  wrere  delayed,  by 
agreement  with  him,  until  8  July,  when  the  party  assembled  at  Limestone, 
Cattaraugus  county,  New  York.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  spent  several 
days  at  the  county  seats  of  Cattaraugus  and  McKean  counties,  and  at 
Olean,  Bradford,  and  Limestone,  in  consulting  records  and  individuals,  to 
gain  all  the  information  practicable,  relative  to  that  portion  of  the  bound¬ 
ary.  Very  little  of  practical  value  was  obtained.  The  only  notes  upon 
which  any  reliance  can  be  placed  are  the  original  field-notes  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company’s  surveys  in  New  York,  memoranda  from  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obtained  at  Albany  and  Batavia,  New  York. 

The  day  after  the  party  assembled  at  Limestone,  was  taken  up  in  prep, 
orations  for  the  continuation  of  the  survey  west  from  where  it  was  sus¬ 
pended  31  August,  1878.  Mile-stone  167,  which  w^as  found  in  1878,  lying 

*  Resolved,  That  Colonel  Gere  and  Captain  Clarke  be  requested  to  continue  the 
w’ork  of  the  recotiaissance,  completing  first  the  gap  of  fifteen  miles  between  Catta¬ 
raugus  and  McKean  counties,  and  then  make  such  review  of  the  work  already  done  as 
may  be  desirable  and  necessary  in  their  judgment  to  enable  the  commission  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  whole  matter  as  perfectly  as  possible  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  States; 
completing  the  work  by  the  first  of  October  next  if  possible. 
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in  a  mud-hole,  and  temporarily  set  up,  was  moved  into  line  between  mile¬ 
stone  165  and  the  seventh  latitude  stone,  and  more  permanently  fixed  in 
place. 

As  there  were  no  settlements  convenient  to  the  line,  except  at  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  unsurveyed  portion,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  roads  by 
which  it  could  be  easily  reached,  I  had  made  partial  arrangements  for 
camping  out  upon  the  line.  Finding,  however,  that  there  existed  old  roads 
through  the  woods,  and  over  the  various  divides,  by  means  of  which  the 
work  could  be  reached  without  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  being 
satisfied  that  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  camping  would  require  a  larger  party, 
and  for  the  brief  time  it  would  be  necessary,  there  would  be  no  practical 
saving  of  time  or  expense,  the  idea  was  abandoned,  quarters  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Limestone,  and  a  good  team  engaged ;  by  means  of  which  the 
party  was  readily  transported  to  and  from  the  line.  ffie  sequel  shows  that 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  other  plan  was  given  up.  For  the  first  three  weeks 
we  were  constantly  interrupted  by  showers  and  hard  rains,  and  camp  life 
in  the  damp  woods  would  have  proved  not  only  disagreeable  and  uncom¬ 
fortable,  but  dangerous  to  the  health  of  members  of  the  party. 

Thursday,  10th  July,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  point  upon  the  west  side 
of  Tuna  valley  at  which  operations  were  suspended  the  year  before,  and 
commenced  retracing  the  line  westward  by  prolonging  the  random  transit 
line  upon  which  I  had  closed  the  former  survey.  This  line  passed  33  feet 
north  of  the  mile-stone  168,  which  was  found  as  described  in  my  report 
of  last  winter.  The  position  of  this  stone  with  reference  to  a  westward 
prolongation  of  a  line  drawn  through  mile-stone  165  and  the  seventh  lati¬ 
tude  stone,  shows  a  deflection  in  the  original  boundary  toward  the  north, 
at  the  latitude  stone,  of  nearly  1  2  40'.  The  marked  boundary  continues 
in  the  same  general  direction  about  three  miles. 

West  of  168  the  survey  was  carried  on  upon  the  same  plan  as  during  the 
previous  season,  by  a  series  of  transit  lines  all  changes  in  direction  being 
carefully  measured  by  offsets.  No  use  was  made  of  the  needle,  although 
an  occasional  bearing  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  information.  With  this  ex¬ 
planation,  I  will  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  condition  of  this  section 
of  the  line  and  the  monuments  upon  it. 

Condition  of  the  Boundary  and  Monuments. 

Mile-stone  168  stands  upon  the  south  side  of  a  cove  or  recess  in  the  side 
of  a  high,  sharp  ridge,  and  is  evidently  undisturbed.  About  300  feet  west 
of  it  the  field-notes  of  the  Bingham  estate,  in  possession  of  R.  C.  Simpson, 
Esq.,  of  Wellsboro’,  Pennsylvania,  of  surveys  in  Pennsylvania,  (1802,)  de¬ 
scribes  a  cucumber  tree  as  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Bino-ham  lands  in 
McKean  count}-.  This  tree  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Keating  field-notes 
of  1808,  as  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Keating  lands.  The  blackened 
stump  and  fallen  trunk  of  this  tree  yet  remain. 

Mile-stone  169  was  not  found.  Its  place  is  upon  the  south-west  side  of 
the  summit  of  a  high,  steep  ridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  Bol- 
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ivar  brook.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  stone  in  the  Holland  Land  Com¬ 
pany’s  notes. 

About  1,800  feet  west  of  this  point,  the  south-east  witness  tree  of  the 
four  and  one  half  mile-stake  of  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  original  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  sixth  range,  was  identified,  as  well  as  the  original  north-west  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  section  corner  of  the  second  series  of  the  same  company’s  surveys. 

Mile-stone  170  was  not  found.  It  was  located  by  the  second  series  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company’s  surveys.  Its  place  is  in  open  timber,  upon 
a  very  steep  north-easterly  slope,  southerly  side  of  the  valley  of  Bolivar 
brook,  and  about  000  feet  west  of  the  latter  where  it  crosses  the  line. 
The  side-hill  is  somewhat  wet,  and  a  stone,  unless  quite  firmly  set,  would 
hardly  remain  near  its  place  for  90  years. 

About  480  feet  vjj^st  of  this  point,  both  original  witness  trees  of  a  Hol¬ 
land  Land  Company’s  section  corner  were  identified,  and  the  corner  stake 
re-placed  from 'tjjie  old  notes. 

About  4,000  feet  further  west,  and  548.5  east  of  mile-stone  171,  stands 
the  stone  monument  which  marks  the  starting  point  of  the  “Western  Transit 
Meridian”  of  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  survey.  The  three  original 
witness  trees  were  undoubtedly  identified,  and  by  reference  to  these  the 
stone,  although  loosely  set,  seems  to  stand  where  originally  placed.  It 

stands  with  its  faces  toward  the  east  and  west.  It  is  marked,  east  side  : 

/ 


West  side : 

South  edge, 
North  edge, 

and  upon  the  top, 


“ HOLLAND  LAND 

C*. 

Southwest  Corner 
Range  N°.  0.” 

«“W.  &  J.  WILLINK, 
Rg€.  N°.  7.” 

“P.” 

a  rp 

N°.  1.” 

“Yar  1  W.  Jui ys\” 


At  this  stone  there  appears  to  be  another  abrupt  deflection  in  the  monu¬ 
ment  line,  this  time  toward  the  right  (north)  nearly  as  great  as  that  at  the 
seventh  latitude  stone.  Beyond  this  point  the  monument  line  continues 
without  marked  deviations  for  seven  or  eight  miles. 

Mile-stone  171  was  found  standing,  firmly  embedded  in  the  ground, 
leaning  toward  the  south.  It  is  a  thin  trapezoidal  stone,  of  medium  size. 
A  discrepancy  in  the  position  of  this  stone  appears  in  the  original  field, 
notes.  By  the  original  township  notes  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  at 
Albany  (1793-9),  it  was  6.33  chains  west  from  the  transit-stone.  By  the 
company’s  original  section  field-notes,  in  the  hands  of  David  E.  E.  Mix, 
civil  engineer,  at  Batavia,  it  was  7.65  chains  west  of  the  same  point.  The 
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distance  now  measures  8.31  chains.  The  mile-stone  and  transit  stone  both 
stand  upon  a  nearly  level  plateau,  upon  which  much  of  the  original  timber 
yet  stands. 

Mile-stone  172  was  discovered,  after  a  considerable  search,  Wing  upon  its 
south  face,  with  its  west  edge  toward  the  north.  It  was  set  up  tempo¬ 
rarily  where  found.  This  stone  was  noted  in  the  Holland  Land  Company’s 
section  notes,  (but  not  in  the  original  township  notes,)  as  30  chains  west 
of  the  south-east  corner  of  section  9.  The  latter  corner  I  was  unable  to 
identify.  This  would  make  its  distance  80.35  chains  west  of  mile-stone 
171,  and  85.06  chains  east  of  mile-stone  173,  which  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  old  notes.  The  distance  between  171  and  173,  by  my  measurement, 
varies  but  24  links  (-[-)  from  the  original  notes,  and  172  was  fojund  at  a 
point  nearly  equi-distant  from  them.  It  seems  evident  that  mile-stone  172 
has  been  mo\Ted  west  for  some  purpose.  The  distance  of  the  stone  east 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Willink  strip  confirms  this  idea. 

The  latter  corner  is  indicated  b}T  a  small,  rough,  irregular  stone.  It  was 
found  standing  upright,  loosely  supported  b3”  a  small  pile  of  other  stones, 
and  completely  embedded  in  loose  moss.  It  is  marked,  east  side,  “H.  L. 
C°.”  West  side,  “W.  &  J.  W.” 

Xo  witnesses  to  this  corner  are  given  in  the  field-notes  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  and  I  therefore  had  no  means  of  verifying  its  position. 

Mile-stone  173  stands  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  is  evidently  undisturbed 
in  its  original  position.  It  is  a  thick  and  tolerably  regular  stone,  rudely 
inscribed. 

Distant  4,448  feet  west  from  this  I  was  enabled  to  replace  the,  3-mile 
post  of  the  original  Holland  Land  Compan}T’s  survey,  by  reference  to  the 
original  witness  trees,  all  of  which  were  standing  and  in  good  condition. 

Mile-stone  174  was  found  Wing  upon  its  south  face,  top  toward  the  south¬ 
east,  in  a  small  depression.  Two  large  hemlocks  near  by  bear  old  witness 
marks.  Xo  mention  of  this  stone  is  made  in  the  Holland  Land  Company’s 
notes.  It  is  a  large,  heavy  stone,  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  and  rudely- 
marked.  It  was  set  up  where  found. 

At  the  distance  of  4,260  feet  west  of  this  mile-stone  still  stand  the  three 
witness  trees  of  the  4-mile  post  of  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  survey  of 
Rancje  Til. 

Mile-stone  175  is  near  the  foot  of  a  steep  south-westerly  slope,  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  valley  of  Quaker  Run.  It  is  a  large  stone  about  8 
inches  thick,  the  bottom  being  almost  a  point.  It  was  found  in  a  horizontal 
position,  its  foot  solid W  embedded  in  the  hillside,  its  top  projecting  south 
over  the  edge  of  a  hummock,  and  covered  with  moss.  There  is  no  record 
of  this  stone  in  the  original  field-notes. 

The  corner  of  the  towns  of  Bradford  and  Corvdon,  in  M’Kean  countv 
Pennsylvania,  is  about  1,000  feet  west  of  this  stone,  but  is  unmarked. 

Two  of  the  original  witness  trees,  and  the  stump  of  the  third,  to  which 
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the  Holland  Land  Company’s  5-mile  post  was  referred,  still  remain,  about 
4,110  feet  west  of  mile-stone  175. 

Mile-stone  176  was  found  lying  upon  its  south  face,  its  foot  embedded 
in  soil  and  moss.  This  stone  is  mentioned  in  the  second  series  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  Land  Company’s  field-notes.  Its  position  is  upon  a  southerly  slope, 
and  two  large  beeches  near  it  bear  old  witness  marks.  The  stone  is  rough 
and  very  rudely  inscribed. 

About  1,410  feet  west  of  this  stone,  upon  the  bottom  land  of  Quaker 
Run  valley,  stand  two  of  the  original  witness  trees  of  the  5^-mile  post  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company’s  survey;  and  by  measurement  from  these 
trees  I  discovered  the  evident  remains  of  the  original  white-ash  post,  in  a 
hole  distinctly  formed  by  the  roots  of  trees  which  had  grown  around  the 
post  before  it  decayed. 

Two  of  the  original  witness  trees  of  the  6-mile-post  are  yet  standing, 
about  2,640  feet  farther  west. 

Mile-stone  177  was  not  found,  after  a  thorough  search.  I  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  seen,  but  was  broken  down  by  a  fallen  tree.  A  temporary 
stake  was  set  in  the  line  of  marked  trees.  A  little  east,  and  south  of  this 
line,  stands  a  large  hemlock,  with  witness  marks  upon  the  north  side.  I 
am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  stake  is  considerably  too  far  north,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  remains  of  the  stone  may  yet  be  in  existence.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  this  stone  in  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  notes. 

About  140  feet  east  of  this  point  is  the  corner  of  two  original  land  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  district  east  of  the  corner  the  original  war¬ 
rant  surveys  were  based  upon  the  State  line,  and  Pennsylvania  surveyors 
have  had  no  difficult}7  in  finding  the  boundary.  In  the  district  west,  be¬ 
tween  the  district  line  and  the  Allegheny  river,  the  warrant  surveys  were 
based  upon  a  line  starting  east  from  the  river,  several  miles  south  of  the 
boundary  ;  and  the  north  tier  of  warrants,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip 
along  the  south  side  four  to  eight  rods  in  width,  was  laid  out  within  the 
limits  of  the  Holland  Land  Company's  purchase  in  New  York.  The  holders 
of  the  warrants,  upon  finding  them  so  nearly  absorbed  by  a  prior  title, 
abandoned  them,  and  until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  real  State 
line  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  the  warrant  line  just  south  of  it  being 
preserved  by  the  owners  of  the  remaining  warrants.  In  1873  the  McKean 
and  Warren  County  Line  Commission,  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  (p.  1 3,) 
by  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  retraced  this  portion  of  the 
State  boundary,  and  found  all  the  mile-stones,  except  177  and  184.  The 
gore  between  the  two  lines  was  taken  up  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
warrants  by  tax  title,  but  the  old  warrant  line  still  remains,  at  points  more 
plainly  marked  than  the  boundary.  At  one  point  in  particular,  for  a  half 
mile  east  of  mile-stone  179,  I  found  my  random  line  following — north  of — 
a  line  of  distinctly  marked  trees,  which,  from  having  previously  passed 
close  upon  mile-stone  178,  I  took  for  boundary  line-trees.  But  after  find¬ 
ing  the  former  mile-stone  considerably  to  the  north,  and  identifying  the 
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Holland  Land  Company’s  witness  trees,  east  of  it,  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
line  I  had  unconsciousl}"  run  across  was  the  old  warrant  line. 

The  corner  between  the  towns  of  Bed  House  and  South  Talley,  Catta¬ 
raugus  county,  New  York,  (township  1,  ranges  Til  and  Till,  H.  L.  Co. 
survey,)  is  marked  by  a  stake  surrounded  b}T  a  large  pile  of  stones,  in  a 
deep  ravine,  about  2,750  feet  east  of  mile-stones  178.  Two  of  the  original 
witness  trees  still  remain. 

Mile-stone  178  stands  upright,  and  firmly  held  by  roots  of  trees,  which 
have  grown  around  it.  This  was  the  last  stone  found  by  the  County  Line 
Commission.  It  is  at  the  brow  of  a  steep  north-easterly  slope,  and  stands 
as  that  commission  found  it.  The  stone  is  noted  in  the  first  series  of  the 
Holland  Land  Companj^’s  field-notes. 

Two  of  the  original  witness  trees  of  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  5  mile¬ 
post  on  Bange  Till  yet  remain,  about  2,500  feet  west  of  this  mile-stone ; 
and  about  80  feet  further  west  stand  both  the  original  witnesses  to  a  sec¬ 
tion  corner  of  the  same  companj^’s  land. 

Mile-stone  179  stands  firmly  and  upright,  but  somewhat  askew,  as  left 
by  the  county  line  commission.  It  is  upon  level  ground  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  east  branch  of  Wolf  run,  and  just  north  of  a  small  brook.  The 
upper  part  of  the  stone  is  quite  regular  in  shape,  and  the  inscriptions  were 
more  carefully  carved  than  those  upon  most  of  the  stones  upon  this  section. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  field-notes. 

Mile-stone  180  stands  as  left  by  the  county  line  commission.  It  is  a  thin, 
tolerably  regular  stone,  very  rudely  marked,  and  stands  upon  the  steep  east 
side  of  the  deep  narrow  valley  of  a  branch,  of  Wolf  run.  No  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  Holland  Land  Company's  notes. 

Near  this  stone  the  monument  line  takes  another  sharp  deflection  to  the 
right,  (north,)  and  follows  the  new  general  direction  to  the  Allegheny  river, 
where  there  is  a  slight  deflection  to  the  left,  (south.) 

Mile-stone  181  is  a  large  stone,  quite  regular  in  shape,  and  stands  firmly 
upright  as  left  by  the  county  line  commission.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Hol¬ 
land  Land  Company’s  notes,  and  was  found  bj^  the  county  line  commission 
apparently  in  place. 

West  of  this,  at  a  distance  of  2,224  feet,  stands  a  stone  post  surrounded 
by  a  pile  of  stones,  intended  to  mark  a  Holland  Land  Companj^’s  section 
corner.  It  does  not  correspond  with  the  proper  point  as  indicated  by  the 
original  witness  trees,  one  of  which  and  the  stump  of  the  other  remain. 

Mile-stone  182  was  found  standing  upright,  well  imbedded  in  the  ground, 
and  supported  by  flat  stones.  It  was  discovered  lying  upon  the  ground  in 
1873  by  the  county  line  commission,  and  was  set  up  by  them  in  line  with 
such  old  marks  as  they  could  identify.  The  timber  upon  the  surrounding 
land  is  nearly  all  second  growth,  and  fire  has  run  through  some  portions  of 
it.  Old  marks  are  rare,  the  only  well-defined  one  being  upon  a  large,  fire- 
blackened  oak,  188  feet  west  of  the  mile-stone,  which  evidently  had  been 
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“  blocked”  to  identify  the  marks.  Mile-stone  182  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
series  of  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  field-notes. 

The  corner  of  McKean  and  Warren  counties  in  Pennsylvania  is  297  feet 
west  of  mile-stone  182.  It  is  marked  by  a  large  stake  set  in  a  pile  of  stones 
by  the  county  line  commission.  It  is  considerably  north  of  the  line  of 
marked  trees,  and  of  the  line  of  the  mile-stone  and  old  oak  mentioned 
above. 

Near  mile-stone  183  the  survey  was  connected  with  the  work  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  west  of  the  wilderness. 

Mile-stones  183,  184,  and  185  were  found  as  left  in  September,  1878. 

Early  last  spring  I  received  information  that  the  iron  monuments  set  by 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  General  Land  Office, 
to  make  the  corners  of  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation,  and  which  I  could 
not  find  in  18T8,  (see  Report  for  1878,  page  16,)  having  been  surreptitiously 
removed,  had  been  returned  to  their  places  by  some  unknown  process.  I 
found  them  on  reaching  the  locality.  They  are  hollow,  cylindrical  cast-iron 
posts,  about  5  feet  long  and  7  inches  in  diameter,  with  solid  heads  and 
flanged  foot.  That  at  the  south-east  corner  is  in  the  wagon  track  of  a  high¬ 
way,  and  projects  but  three  or  four  inches  above  the  surface.  That  at  the 
south-west  corner  stands  close  beside  a  large  stump,  and  is  set  very  loosely, 
not  more  than  6  or  8  inches  in  the  ground.  The  latter  monument,  is,  I 
think,  too  far  north.  The  inscription  upon  one  side  of  it  is  : 

“29 

U.  S.  Survey, 

Act  of 
Congress, 

Feb.  19,  1875. 

Grant, 

President. 


U.  S.  Comrs. 
Jos.  Scattergood, 
Jno.  Manley, 
Henrv  Shanklin  ” 

and  upon  the  opposite  side, 

“  Treaty 

1794. 

Washington 

.  ° 

President. 


Allegany 

Indian 

Reservation.” 

The  inscription  upon  the  others  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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number.  When  these  monuments  were  re-placecl  I  could  not  learn,  but  it 
probably  was  done  as  quietly  as  they  were  abstracted.* 

Upon  the  portion  of  the  boundary  Wing  between  the  Tunaunguantf  creek 
and  Allegheny  river,  I  found  an  unusual  number  of  the  original  witness 
trees  to  mile-posts  and  section  corners  of  the  Holland  Land  Company "s 
survey.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  very  little  of  the  original  timber, 
except  the  pine,  has  been  disturbed.  A  few  of  the  hill  sides,  particularly 
in  the  Allegheny  valley,  were  thickly  covered  with  pine  trees,  some  of  them 
of  enormous  growth,  but  these  have  nearly  all  been  cleared  off,  and  instead 
have  grown  up  thick  groves  of  small  trees  and  bushes,  through  some  of 
which  tire  has  run.  Further  east  are  some  sections  thickly  covered  with 
large  hemlocks  which  are  gradually  being  slashed  down  for  their  bark. 

Upon  the  portion  of  the  boundary  re-traced  by  the  County  Line  Com¬ 
mission  in  1873.  extending  from  the  Alleghen\T  river  east  to  mile-stone  178, 
the  monuments  found  are  undoubtedly  as  left  by  the  commission.  Of  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  found  by  them.  I  have  very  little  definite  in- 
formation.  The  surveyor,  one  of  the  commissioners,  retained  no  notes, 
and  had  to  depend  upon  a  very  poor  memory  for  such  information  as  he 
afforded  me.  The  return  of  the  survey,  which  the  law  required  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  register’s  office,  I  was  unable  to  find.  It.  probably  would 
not  have  enlightened  me  upon  this  point. 

Colonel  Gere' remained  with  the  party  at  Limestone  about  a  week  and 
left  for  home.  He  joined  us  again  at  Corydon.  Warren  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  few  days  before  this  portion  of  the  survey  was  completed. 

Having  finished  the  survey  of  this  section,  upon  14  August,  the  party 
was  allowed  to  separate  temporarily,  and  Colonel  Gere  and  myself  returned 
home  for  a  little  rest,  and  to  await  further  orders. 

Review  of  the  Eastern  Section. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  survey  in  1877,  no  one  foresaw  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  which  were  discovered  in  the  boundary.  The  original  survey  was 
known  to  have  been  made  with  the  use  of  a  compass,  but  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  upon  it,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
with  care  and  accuracy,  and  that  all  that  was  required  in  tracing  it  would 
be  to  follow  the  line,  using  the  needle  where  necessary  to  keep  the  direction 
upon  portions  which  were  blind,  measuring  the  distances  by  chaining,  in 
order  to  find  the  successive  monuments  more  readily. 

The  east  five  miles,  upon  which  no  monuments  were  known  to  remain, 

*1  suspect  that  these  monuments,  for  some  reason  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify, 
may  not  have  originally  been  set  by  the  Government  employes,  until  I  had  instituted 
the  inquiries  as  to  their  whereabouts. 

fin  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  field-books  this  name  is  spelled  Tunaunguan. 
Familiarly  it  is  known  as  Tana.  In  the  field-notes  of  the  Keating  estate,  ( 18 J 1 , )  it  is 
spelled  Tunemengwant,  Tunonmegont,  and  Tunonmaguont.  C.  D.  Webster,  Esquire, 
civil  engineer,  of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  found  it  Ischunuongwandt  in  some  old  notes. 
On  the  original  boundary  map  it  is  spelled  Cheneonguaont.  A  hotel  in  Limestone  is 
inscribed  in  bold  letters  Tunungwant. 
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and  which,  at  many  points,  seemed  to  be  much  in  doubt,  was  quite  carefully 
run  in  1877,  with  compass,  starting  from  a  known  monument,  east  to  the 
Delaware  river,  and  temporarily  mile  points  placed.  No  trace  of  mile-stone 
1  could  be  discovered,  nor  did  we  find  any  satisfactory  indication  of  the  old 
line  at  the  river.  The  random  line  was  extended  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  a  pier  erected  above  the  railroad  for  the  use  of  the  astronomical 
party.  This  was  afterward  found  by  the  latter  to  be  269  feet  north  of  the 
parallel  of  42°.  The  variation  of  the  needle,  which  was  assumed  after  con¬ 
sulting  good  local  authority,  was  afterward  found  to  be  some  20  minutes 
too  small,  and  the  result,  in  the  light  of  further  experiences  upon  the  sur¬ 
vey,  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  us,  or  to  other  gentlemen  with  whom  we 
consulted. 

From  mile  stone  5  to  the  site  of  mile-stone  23,  several  intervals  were  left 
untraced,  where  the  monuments  were  known,  and  accepted  as  in  place  ;  a 
few  intervals  were  roughly  run,  the  instrument  being  used  mainty  as  a  guide 
in  following  the  line,  while  the  remainder  was  quite  carefully  run  in  order 
to  re-place  several  lost  points.  This  portion  I  was  quite  certain  would  need 
to  be  re-run  before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at.  The 
portion  between  mile-stones  11  and  15  particularly  required  reexamination 
on  account  of  the  fault  mentioned  at  page  21  in  my  report  for  1877.* 

The  section  between  mile-stones  23  and  40  was  carefully  re-traced  with 
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the  compass,  but  at  several  intervals  the  results  were  so  unsatisfactory  as 
to  throw  doubt  upon  the  whole,  and  to  thoroughly  convince  us  that  the 
needle  was  a  very  uncertain  guide  in  such  an  important  work.  Be3’ond 
mile-stone  40  the  survey  was  carried  on  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  ex¬ 
cept  in  occasional  instances.  The  results  were  much  more  satisfactoiy,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  could  be  developed.  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  knew  very 
little  about  the  real  condition  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  boundary. 

I  had  myself  formed  no  definite  plan  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  re¬ 
view  should  be  carried,  except  as  to  the  section  between  mile-stones  6  and 
19,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re-survey  entirely,  leaving  the  amount  of 
further  reexamination  to  depend  upon  the  developments  upon  this  section. 
Colonel  Gere  had  occasionally  expressed  an  opinion  during  the  progress  of 
the  survey,  the  previous  season,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  com¬ 
pass  work  of  1877  should  be  re-run  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  survey 
upon  the  western  portion  of  the  boundary  was  carried  forward. 

After  a  few  days  of  much-needed  rest,  I  arranged  to  meet  Colonel  Gere 
at  Lanesboro’,  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  ordered  my  party 
to  assemble  there,  preparatory  to  resuming  active  operations  in  the  field. 
Colonel  Gere,  I  found,  after  reaching  the  place,  was  detained  at  home  by 
business  matters,  and  rather  than  allow  my  party  to  remain  idle,  upon  26th 
August,  I  proceeded  to  the  summit  of  the  high  ridge  between  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river  and  Cascade  valley,  and  proj  acted  a  random  transit  line  upon 
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offset  north  10  feet  from  mile-stone  11  and  the  river  monument,  (see 
sketch  No.  3,  Report  of  1877.)  and  extended  it  west  of  the  river. 

I  had  the  dav  before  received  information  from  Colonel  Worrall,  and  the 
Coast  Survey  Office,  that  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  Assistant  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survev,  who  had  been  detailed  to  make  another  series  of  ob- 
serrations  for  latitude,  was  on  his  way  to  the  boundary,  and  desired  to 
meet  us  at  Waverly.  Accordingly,  leaving  my  party  upon  the  line,  I  went 
to  Susquehanna,  where  I  fortunately  met  Colonel  Gere,  and,  accompanied 
by  him,  proceeded  to  Waverly,  where  we  found  Mr.  Smith  awaiting  us. 
The  next  day  was  spent  in  consultation  with  him,  and  a  series  of  stations 
was  fixed  upon.  I  shall  refer  to  them  more  in  detail  further  on. 

Returning  with  Colonel  Gere  to  Lanesboro’,  after  a  short  consultation 
with  him,  I  resumed  work  upon  the  line.  Colonel  Gere  remained  with  us 
but  a  day  or  two,  leaving  rather  suddenly,  and  as  I  supposed  and  expected 
with  the  intention  of  returning  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  more. 

The  transit  line  I  had  projected  was  continued  west  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  west  of  mile-stone  16.  Then,  returning  to  mile-stone  1 1 ,  it  was  ex¬ 
tended  eastward  bej'ond  mile-stone  5.  Offsets  were  measured  to  all  monu¬ 
ments  and  corners,  and  to  the  stakes  set  two  years  before,  most  of  which 
were  found  undisturbed.  Progress  was  frequently  impeded  by  fresh  wind¬ 
falls  and  hemlock  slashings.  These,  together  with  the  prolific  briars  and 
thick  bushes,  rendered  the  work  more  tedious  and  perplexing  than  it  was 
two  vears  previously. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  compass  randoms  of  1877  with  the  new 
transit  line,  exhibited  such  peculiarities  in  the  compass  work,  that  I  decided, 
upon  my  own  responsibility,  Colonel  Gere  not  having  jmt  returned,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  re-survey  east  to  the  Delaware. 

Assuming  as  an  initial  line  a  portion  of  the  compass  line  east  of  mile¬ 
stone  5,  about  one  fourth  mile  in  length,  I  projected  it  rapidly  and  care¬ 
fully  eastward  by  transit,  measuring  offsets  to  the  various  points  noted  in 
1877,  and  terminating  it  in  the  meridian  of  station  “  Travis,”  east  of  the 
Delaware.  This  random  line  was  carefully  connected  with  the  preceding 
one  by  offsets. 

Returning  to  the  western  termination  of  the  first  transit  line,  a  third  was 
projected  westward  which  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Susquehanna  valley,  below  Great  Bend.  Astronomical  stations  u  Finn  ” 
and  “  Travis  ”  were  carefully  connected  with  these  lines,  and  consequently 
the  positions  of  all  the  intermediate  points,  with  reference  to  the  parallel  of 
41°  ,  can  be  calculated  with  certainty,  a  result  impossible  from  the  previous 
survey. 

%j 

I  confidently  expected  to  meet  Colonel  Gere  at  Great  Bend,  when  I  trans- 
fered  my  quarters  to  that  place,  and  before  I  reached  this  point  upon  the 
boundary,  but  was  very  ranch  disappointed  in  his  non-arrival.  As  he  had 
not  kept  me  informed  of  his  movements,  I  was  unable  to  account  for  his 
absence,  until  just  at  the  closing  up  of  the  field-work  for  the  season,  nor 
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could  I  learn  any  thing  of  his  whereabouts,  further  than  that  he  had  left 
home  for  the  line,  and  was  supposed  to  be  with  me.  I  found  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  nearly  through  witli  the  field-work,  that  he  had  accompanied  the 
astronomical  party  westward,  and  had  expressed  himself  satisfied  to  leave 
to  my  judgment  entirely  the  extent  to  which  the  review  of  the  eastern  section 
should  be  carried.  While  waiting  to  hear  from  Colonel  Gere  1  extended 
the  review  to  the  23  mile-stake,  thus  covering  all  the  slip-shod  work  of  1877 
with  a  careful  re-survey. 

Colonel  Worrall  being  absent  from  Harrisburg,  so  that  1  failed  to  open 
communications  with  him,  I  reluctantly  made  preparations  to  suspend  the 
survey  and  return  home.  I  had  become  convinced,  from  the  developments 
of  the  examination,  that  the  results  would  be  quite  incomplete  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  unless  the  remaining  17  miles  were  thoroughly  reviewed,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  section  between  mile-stones  26  and  33,  a  portion  of  which  is 
referred  to  in  my  report  for  1877,  (page  22.) 

I  had  previously  sent  a  sketch  of  the  eastern  portion — of  about  17  miles 
— to  Colonel  Worrall,  with  a  full  memorandum  of  the  situation,  expressing 
my  opinion  as  to  what  further  should  be  done,  and  that  the  reconaissance 
could  not  be  considered  complete  under  the  resolution  of  26  June,  without 
continuing  the  thorough  review  to  mile-stone  40. 

Just  as  I  was  about  disbanding  my  party,  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Wor¬ 
rall,  followed  next  day  by  a  letter,  occasioned  a  change  in  my  plans,  as  he 
coincided  in  my  views,  and  apparently  assented  to  my  proposition. 

I  therefore  proceeded  to  the  point  at  which  I  had  suspended  operations, 
and  commenced  a  rapid  and  careful  transit  review  of  the  remainder  of  the 
compass  work,  and  pushed  it  forward  vigorously ;  but  owing  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  dela}^s,  I  was  unable  to  complete  it  until  after  1  October.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  these  delays  occurred  (especially  that  at  the  start,  early  in 
July,  although  they  were  unavoidable,)  as  the  last  week  or  two  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  full  of  smoke,  from  fires  in  the  woods,  rendering  the  use  of 
the  instrument  very  difficult. 

While  awaiting  at  Little  Meadows,  near  mile-stone  40,  the  receipt,  b}r 
mail,  of  funds  to  pay  off  and  discharge  my  party,  I  spent  a  few  hours  upon 
the  line  between  mile-stones  47  and  50,  in  reviewing  a  short  section  in  which 
we  had  depended  upon  needle  bearings.  The  new  astronomical  station  at 
Little  Meadows  was  also  carefully  connected  with  my  random  line. 

Upon  the  7th  of  October  I  disbanded  m3'  party,  and  sent  the  members 
home  leaving  behind  my  teamster,  who  was  l3Ting  sick  with  a  severe  attack 
of  typhoid  pneumonia.  The  remainder  of  the  party  and  1113'self  were  pretty 
well  worn  out.  The  weather  (except  where  the  air  was  full  of  smoke)  had 
been  so  favorable  for  more  than  a  month,  that  I  had  allowed  m3'self  or  them 
very  little  opportunit}^  for  rest,  except  when  forced  to  lie  still,  but  had 
crowded  them  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  complete  the  field-work  as  early  as 
possible. 
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Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  m}T  operations  upon  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion,  I  will  now  give  more  in  detail  some  of  its  results. 

In  projecting  the  random  transit  lines  for  the  reexamination,  the  com¬ 
pass  bearings  of  1877  were  consulted,  and  used  to  some  extent,  but  in  most 
instances  these  compass  randoms  proved  as  wayward  as  the  original  line. 

Upon  the  section  on  which  operations  were  commenced,  the  random 
transit  line  projected  parallel  with  and  ten  feet  north  of  a  line  drawn 
through  mile-stone  11  and  the  east  river  monument,  and  extending  in  either 
direction  a  total  distance  of  about  11F  miles,  was  first  run  westward.  B}t 
calculation  from  the  compass  bearings,  this  line  was  expected  to  pass  six¬ 
teen  feet  north  of  mile-stone  15.  It  actually  passed  twenty-nine  feet  north 
of  it.  And  a  comparison  of  the  compass  lines,  with  the  transit  line  with 
which  it  was  connected  at  various  points  by  offsets,  exhibits  a  considerable 
curvature  to  the  left,  (south,)  in  the  former  a  reverse  of  the  normal  curva¬ 
ture.  The  actual  true  bearing  of  the  transit  line  when  it  crosses  the  river, 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  take.  It  is  about  north  81 3  west,  (magnetic.)  By 
comparison  with  a  section  of  the  astronomical  parallel  deduced  from  the 
latitudes  of  stations  u  Travis  ”  and  “  Finn,’’  the  approximate  true  bearing 
between  mile-stone  11  and  east  river  stone  is  south  89°  50'  west.  The  break 
in  the  marked  boundary  near  the  12  mile-point,  mentioned  in  my  report  for 
1877,  (page  21,)  was  found  rather  greater  than  as  developed  b3T  the  compass. 
The  irregularities  between  the  river  and  mile-stone  15  were  found  to  be  more 
marked,  as  other  old  points  were  discovered,  which  were  not  found  in  1877. 
Among  them  was  the  stone  set  at  the  south-west  corner  of  lot  5,  mentioned 
in  the  note,  (report  for  1877,  page  21.)  It  is  1008  feet  west  of  the  stone 
found  in  1877,  and  about  17  feet  north  of  it.  A  sketch  of  this  section  is 
appended  (sketch  Xo.  3,)  as  a  companion  to  the  sketch  at  page  20,  report 
for  1877. 

The  general  direction  of  the  traditional  line  is  considerably  south  of 
west,  and  it  is  full  of  minor  irregularities,  the  greatest  of  which  is  just  west 
of  mile-stone  19,  and  which  was  probabhr  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  run 
the  line  east  from  mile-stone  20  on  the  river  flat,  upon  a  bearing  true  east? 
which  came  out  over  40  feet  south  of  19. 

Mile-stones  17  and  18  are  gone,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  re-place 
them  in  their  original  (traditional)  places  by  interpolation  between  mile¬ 
stones  16  and  19.  The  last  two  stones  and  the  first  latitude  stone,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  are  very  nearly  in  line,  but  18  and  17 
would  be  12  to  17  feet  to  the  north. 

From  mile-stone  11  east  to  mile-stone  6,  the  general  direction  of  the  in¬ 
dicated  boundary  is  quite  uniform.  At  6  there  is  an  apparent  bend  to  the 
north. 

It  was  at  this  mile-stone  that  the  initial  work  was  commenced  in  1877. 
At  that  time  the  line  was  run  out  to  the  Delaware,  upon  a  bearing  assumed 
by  running  from  mile-stone  6  to  mile-stone  5.  The  approximate  true  bear¬ 
ing  between  these  stones,  deduced  from  the  astronomical  parallel  between 
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stations  “  Travis  ”  and  “  Finn,”  is  north  89°  42'  east.  The  magnetic  bear¬ 
ing  in  1877  was  south  83°  20'  east.  The  compass  line  between  6  and  5 
was  found  to  be  con  vexed  (to  the  south)  about  2J>-  feet ;  the  curvature  of  the 


parallel  is  less  than  two  inches  for  that  distance. 

By  comparing  the  compass  line  which  was  run  eastward  from  mile-stone 
5,  upon  the  assumed  bearing  with  the  transit  line  with  which  it  was  con¬ 
nected  at  frequent  intervals  by  carefully  measured  offsets,  the  former  was 
found  to  be  a  quite  regular  curve  to  the  left,  (north,)  to  which  the  transit 
line  was  practically  tangent.  The  versed-sine,  or  offset  from  the  end  of 
the  transit  line  to  the  pier  at  station  u  Travis,”  which  is  at  the  extremity 
of  the  curve,  is  97  feet;  the  length  of  the  curve  being  27,882  feet.  The 
normal  curvature  of  an  arc  of  the  parallel  for  the  same  distance  is  16.7 
feet. 

But  the  most  important  and  satisfactory  discover  was  in  finding  mile¬ 
stone  1,  which  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  heretofore,  and  which,  after 
several  diligent  searches  in  1877,  was  given  up  as  lost.  It  stands  60  feet 
south  of  the  compass  line  of  1877,  and  but  8^  feet  north  of  the  transit  line. 

It  was  standing  firmly  in  the  ground,  leaning  somewhat  toward  the  north, 
and  well  supported  with  stones,  which  were  embedded  in  the  soil.  The 
stone  has  every  appearance  of  having  remained  many  years  undisturbed. 

The  position  of  this  stone  indicates  that  the  initial  point  at  the  river  must 
have  been  very  much  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  line  of  1877  crossed 
the  stream. 

The  latter  part  of  March  last,  I  visited  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
made  very  thorough  examinations  among  the  land  papers  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  Wor- 
rall  and  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Mr.  Africa,  I  was  afforded  every  facility  for 
my  researches.  The  system  of  recording  land  surveys  in  Pennsylvania  is 
so  antiquated  and  crude  that  search  for  any  specific  object  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  little  of  practical  value  affecting  the  boundary  was  found. 

But  at  Weaversville,  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Gere 
and  myself  visited,  while  on  my  way  to  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Jacob  Fatzinger, 
Junior,  who  has  in  his  possession  a  large  collection  of  valuable  papers,*  the 
accumulation  of  over  fifty^  years,  of  the  notes  and  surveys  of  George  Pal¬ 
mer,  who  was  deputy  surveyor  for  the  Pennsylvania  Proprietaries  at  the 
time  Rittenhouse  and  Holland  fixed  the  initial  monument,  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  He  continued  to  hold  the  same  office  for  many  }rears  under  the 
Commonwealth,  and  his  surveys  embraced  a  large  part  of  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  State.  Among  his  papers  are  several  interesting  documents 
directly  appertaining  to  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  boundar}',  and 
which  should  be  compiled  for  publication  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Re¬ 
gents’  Boundary  Reports. 

One,  a  field-book  of  a  survey  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  of  warrants  bor- 


*Referred  to  at  page  50,  Report  of  Progress  for  1877. 
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dering  upon  it,  in  1 873-74,  is  referred  to  at  page  20,  in  the  report  for  1877.* 
There  are  also  a  field  book,  diary,  aud  plot  of  the  survey  of  a  line  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  monument  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  and 
extending  west  to  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of  12  miles  211  perches.  | 
This  survey  was  made  in  June,  1784.  Each  mile  was  marked  by  a  tree. 
The  2-mile  tree  was  a  birch.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  “  false  line,”  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  page  20,  report  for  1877.  Mr.  F.  has  also  the  field-notes  of 
Mr  Palmer’s  surveys  of  warrants  in  the  north  part  of  Wayne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  based  upon  this  line,  in  1875.  These  refer  to  the  mile-trees. 
The  survey  of  the  warrant  now  owned  by  S.  B.  Alexander  begins  at  2-mile 
birch.  I  think  Mr.  Alexander’s  yellow  birch  stump  may  be  the  remains  of 
this  particular  tree.  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  that  the  early  surveys  of 
several  tracts  in  the  south-east  part  of  Broome  county,  New  York,  were 
also  based  upon  this  “  false  line.” 

As  detailed  upon  pages  19  and  20,  (report  for  1877,)  this  “false  line” 
was  located  from  the  true  line  at  various  points,  and  at  various  times  by 
General  James  Clinton,  William  MacClure,  and  M.  B.  Hulce.  The  yellow 
birch  stump  is  almost  exactly  in  line  with  these  points,  and  projected  east¬ 
ward,  this  line  will  strike  the  Delaware  river  at  a  point  very  nearly  in  line 
with  mile-stones  1  and  5,  and  not  far  from  where  my  transit  line  intersected 
it.  (See  sketch  No.  5.)  The  position  of  mile-stone  3  is  rather  anomalous. 
It  is  23  feet  north  of  a  line  between  mile-stones  1  and  5,  and  agrees  with 
no  corners  upon  either  the  true  or  false  line.  It  was  found  in  1877  lying 
upon  a  steep,  rocky  mountain  side,  above  the  line.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  moved  out  of  line  in  that  direction  by  natural  forces. 

Lqjon  the  section  of  the  present  boundary  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
as  far  west  as  mile-stone  16,  the  monuments  found  in  place  do  not  vary 
much  from  a  line,  less  so  than  I  think  will  be  found  upon  a  section  of  the 
same  length  elsewhere  along  the  parallel  boundary.  West  of  16  there  is 
some  considerable  curvature,  but  this  and  the  other  deviations  upon  the 
first  20  miles,  are  the  reverse  of  the  normal  curvature  of  the  parallel.  This 

*1  think  Palmer  must  have  accompanied  Holland  and  Rittenhou.se  up  the  Delaware, 
where  they  fixed  the  initial  point  at  Monument  island.  His  traverse  of  the  river  in 
this  field-book  closed  loth  November,  1774,  at  a  “beech  stump,  cut  high  for  ye  observ¬ 
ation.”  Holland  and  Rittenliouse  commenced  observations  at  this  point,  19th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1774.  (Report,  page  248,  vol.  i,  Regents’  Boundary  Report.) 

f  In  his  diary  he  says:  “June  1,  came  to  Mr.  Rittenliouse  and  Captain  Holland’s  ob¬ 
servatory  and  encamped.  I  hunted  near  R  hours  before  I  found  the  corner.  2d, 
Wednesday,  began  to  run  the  line  N.  86°  20'  W.”  A  copy  of  the  plot  is  appended. 
(See  sketch  No.  4.)  The  field-book  gives  the  west  end  of  the  line  upon  the  river  as  a 
“  post  between  sugr  and  hickory.’’  Upon  another  old  map,  referred  to  further  on,  is  a 
memorandum  that  the  western  extremity  of  this  line  was  at  “  a  Small  dead  Lynn, 
marked  Sam’l  Harris,  with  Red  ledd.” 

From  a  remark  in  a  letter  from  John  Lukens,  Survevor  General  of  Pennsvl vania, 
to  Geo.  Palmer,  dated  20th  June,  1784,  I  judge  that  this  portion  of  the  boundary  may 
have  been  traced  before  Palmer  ran  it,  in  1784. 
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is  the  result  of  the  increase  in  the  declination  of  the  needle  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  alluded  to  in  the  report  for  1877,  (p.  47.) 

West  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  station  u  Finn,”  I  have  as  yet  made  no 
attempt  to  compare  the  present  re-survey  with  the  compass  work,  further 
than  this,  the  line  of  monuments  and  traditional  points,  (the  latter  greatly 
predominate.)  which  looks  like  a  strait  line,  when  plotted  from  the  compass 
notes,  shows  from  the  re-survey  considerable  crookedness. 

The  series  of  random  transit  lines  which  were  projected  by  inspection  of 
the  compass  bearings  of  1877,  varied  considerably  in  two  or  three  instances, 
from  where  they  were  expected  to  strike,  especially  the  last  one,  which  was 
supposed  would  come  out  80  or  40  feet  north  of  mile-stone  40,  struck  a 
point  1 2  feet  south  of  it. 

Beyond  the  abrupt  deflection  near  the  river,  the  general  direction  of  the 
line  is  north  of  west  for  10  or  11  miles,  crossing  the  astronomical  parallel 
near  the  29  mile  point.  West  of  that  the  bends  or  breaks  in  the  boundaiy 
are  toward  the  left,  (south,)  and  it  re-crosses  the  parallel  near  the  38  mile 
point. 

Mile-stone  33,  which  was  found  in  1877  in  place,  and  which  had  been  re¬ 
garded  for  years  by  surveyors  and  land-owners  as  an  authentic  monument, 
I  found,  when  I  reached  that  point  in  September  last,  had  been  taken  up 
and  entirely  removed  since  my  first  visit,  by  whom  or  when  I  was  unable 
to  learn,  nor  could  1  find  the  stone.  The  place  where  it  stood  was  readil}' 
identified.  I  reported  the  facts  to  the  district  attorney  of  Broome  county. 
I  also  discovered  that  the  38  mile-stake  had  been  removed,  and  its  place 
entirely  obliterated. 

Among  the  papers  in  Mr.  Fatzinger’s  possession,  is  a  large  map  consid¬ 
erably  mutilated,  which  appears  to  be  collated  from  fragmentary  surveys 
along  the  Delaware  river,  made  before  and  during  the  Revolution,  (no  date 
appears  upon  it,)  by  George  Palmer.  It  exhibits  the  survey  of  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  referred  to  above.  It  also  shows 
that  a  line  west  of  the  Susquehanna  below  Great  Bend  had  been  surveyed, 
the  miles  being  numbered  from  the  west,  terminating  at  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  at  a  birch  36  miles  and  206  perches.  The  west  portion  of  the  map 
is  torn  off,  so  that  the  starting  point  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  at  the  Susquehanna  river,  east  of  Waverly.  This  line  bears  the  legend 
“  S.  87  E.  supposed  to  be  at  or  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.”  It  was  probably  a  survey  of  the  u  Line  of  Property”  or  Indian  bound¬ 
ary,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1768.*  I  think  it  must  have  been  south  of  the 
present  boundary,  as  at  one  point,  near  mile-stone  26,  an  old  line  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  boundary  has  long 
been  known  as  the  u  old  State  line.”  It  is  possible  that  the  early  surveys 
of  some  tracts  in  Broome  and  Tioga  counties,  New  York,  were  based  upon 
this  line,  as  they  were  afterward  found  to  encroach  upon  Pennsylvania. 

*  See  documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  viii,  p.  135,  etc. 
Oswegy,  referred  to  in  the  treaty,  according  to  the  rude  map  accompanying  the  Indian 
deed,  must  have  been  situated  upon  the  river  south-east  of  Waverly. 
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Astronomical  Positions. 

I  am  unable  at  present  to  give  the  astronomical  position  of  any  of  the 
monuments,  (excepting  upon  the  first  20  miles,)  not  yet  having  been 
furnished  with  the  results  of  the  final  office  computations  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  at  the  various  stations  occupied  the  past  season.  Partial  computa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  upon  all  the  sections  of  the  boundary,  but  the  final 
astronomical  results  will  be  required  before  anything  can  be  completed. 

Thirteen  astronomical  stations  have  been  occupied  upon  the  parallel 
boundary.  Observations  were  made  in  1877  at  four  of  these,  “  Travis,5’ 
“Finn,”  “Burt,”  and  “Clark.”  The  remainder  were  observed  the  past 
summer. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  these  stations : 

No.  1.  “  Travis,”  east  of  Delaware  river,  near  Monument  Island,  below 
Hale’s  Eddy,  and  6,827  feet  east  of  mile-stone  1.  Latitude  42°  00'  02".66 

fiz0".14 . 

No.  2.  kk  Finn,”  between  20-mile  stake  and  Susquehanna  river,  1,152  feet 
east,  and  270  feet  north  of  the  first  latitude  stone.  Latitude  41 c  59' 
59".38±0".ll. 

.No.  3.  “  Little-Meadows."  In  the  Apalachin  valley,  north  of  the  village 
of  Little  Meadows,  2  feet  north  of  the  39 J  mile  stake  set  in  1877,  and  2^ 
feet  north,  and  2,652  feet  east  of  mile-stone  40. 

No.  4.  “Waverly.”  In  a  lumber-yard,  105  feet  east,  and  7.7  feet  north 
of  a  boundary  monument  set  under  my  direction  in  1877.  on  the  east  side 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  in  the  village  of  Waverly.  The  station  is  844 
feet  east  and  1.7  south  of  mile-stone  60. 

No.  5.  “  Burt.”  South  of  Wellsburg,  New  York,  4,022  feet  west  and 
394  feet  south  of  mile-stone  69.  Latitude  42  ~  00'  03".59±0".12. 

No.  6.  “  Lawrenceville.”  North  of  the  village  of  Lawrenceville,  Tioga 
count}',  Pennsylvania,  8.8  feet  north  of  mile-stone  90. 

No.  7.  “ A ust inburg.”  South-westerly  side  of  road  from  Austinburg, 
Pennsylvania,  to  South  Troupsburg,  New  York,  and  9.7  feet  south  of  the 
fifth  latitude  stone,  which  is  3,162  feet  west  of  mile-stone  109. 

No.  8.  “  Genesee  Talley.”  About  2  miles  south  of  Shongo,  Allegany 
county,  New  York,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  Talley,  1.104.8  feet 
east,  and  62  feet  north,  of  mile-stone  129. 

No.  9.  “  Ceres.”  West  of  Ceres  village,  11.6  feet  east,  and  56.6  feet 
north  of  149  mile-stake. 

No.  10.  “  T  una  Yallev."  West  of  Tunaunguant  creek,  9  feet  north  of 

O  7 

the  seventh  latitude  stone,  and  527  feet  west  of  mile-stone  167. 

No.  11.  “  Corydon.”  About  780  feet  east  of  the  Allegheny  river,  and 
4.25  feet  north  of  mile-stone  184. 

No.  12.  “  Sugar  Grove.”  East  side  of  road  leading  north  from  Sugar 
Grove,  Pennsylvania,  2,080  feet  west,  and  31.9  feet  south  of  mile-stone  203. 

No.  13.  “  Clark.”  4,152  feet  west  of  temporary  223  mile-stake,  5,480  feet 
east  of  the  south-west  corner  of  New  York,  and  about  90  feet  south  of  the 
apparent  boundary.  Latitude  42°  00'  80".79fiz0".09. 
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The  position  of  the  Lake  Erie  monument,  upon  the  meridian  boundary, 
lias  not  yet  been  verified.  But  this  will  doubtless  be  done  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  by  the  United  States  Lake  Survey. 

Of  the  stations  occupied  the  past  season,  I  have  visited  and  located  but 
two,  u  Little  Meadows  ”  and  “  Waverly.”  The  locations  of  the  remaining 
seven*  I  take  from  memoranda  furnished  by  the  observer,  Mr.  Edward 
Smith.  I  have  also  been  furnished  with  memoranda  of  the  result  of  his 
field  computations  of  the  latitudes  of  the  new  stations,  but  with  the  request 
that  they  should  not  be  used  for  any  public  purpose. 

The  piers  at  “  Travis,”  “  Finn,”  “  Waverly,”  “  Burt,”  and  “  Clark,”  are 
of  brick,  capped  with  stone.  Those  at  “  Travis  ”  and  “  Clark  ”  are  rapidly 
disintegrating  under  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  they  should  at  once  be 
re-placed  with  something  more  permanent.  The  same  suggestion  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  piers  erected  the  past  season,  which  are,  with  one 
exception,  large  blocks  of  wood,  mainly  hemlock,  set  up  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Gere. 


Conclusion. 

I  will  reserve  such  recommendations  as  I  may  have  to  make  for  a  future 
report,  which  will  be  made  when  my  maps  and  computations  are  more  com¬ 
plete. 

I  will  at  present  but  repeat  my  suggestions  of  former  reports,  that  the 
tcmporaiy  stakes  and  primitive  land-marks  should  be  immediately  re-placed 
by  more  permanent  monuments,  especially  if  the  old  boundary  is  to  be 
kept  up.  The  latter  policy  I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss  further  than  to 
say,  that  I  find  the  sentiment  of  the  people  adjoining  the  boundary,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  whose  residences  would  be  changed  by  a  correction  of  the 
boundary  to  the  parallel,  decidedly  adverse  to  any  alteration. 

Our  party  at  the  start  was  constituted  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Ainslie,  principal  assistant. 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Hayden,  assistant  and  clerk. 

John  B.  Fuller,  C.  E.,  flagman. 

Doctor  A.  F.  Hamilton  and  Charles  H.  Wells,  axmen. 

James  Giles,  teamster. 

I  have  to  repeat  the  acknowledgments  heretofore  expressed,  to  our  prin¬ 
cipal  assistants,  Messrs.  Ainslie  and  Hayden,  for  their  efficiency.  The 
latter  gentleman  was  suddenly  called  home  the  last  of  August,  by  business 
matters,  and  was  obliged  to  sever  his  connections  with  the  survey,  much 
to  my  regret.  Mr.  Fuller,  a  very  efficient  3roung  gentleman,  a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  took  his  place,  and  the  other 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  party  thus  made  necessary  were  filled 
by  temporary  supply. 

The  party  upon  the  review  of  the  eastern  section  comprised  : 

*  Except  “Genesee  Valley”  and  “Sugar  Grove,”  which  were  visited  by  me  since 
t lie  date  of  this  report. 
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Mr.  Frank  C.  Ainslie,  principal  assistant. 

Messrs.  John  B.  Fuller,  Charles  H.  Wells,  and  John  F.  Stewart,  axmen. 
Charles  Curtis,  teamster. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  Clarke, 
Civil  Engineer. 


Latitude. 

Of  mile  points  and  monuments  between  the  initial  point  and  milestone  21, 
deducted  from  the  latitudes  of  stations  “  Travis  ”  and  “Finn.” 

Distance  W.  from 


Sation. 

“Travis,”  (feet.) 

Latitude. 

Pier,  station  “  Travis,”  .... 

.  .  .  00.0 

42° 

00' 

02".66±:0".14 

*  Stake,  right  bank  Delaware  river, 

.  .  .  1812.4 

01".67 

Mile-stone  l , . 

.  .  .  6827.1 

01".63 

*2  mile-stake, . 

.  .  12046.4 

01/r. 42 

Yellow  birch  stump, . 

.  .  .  12068.8 

02". 12 

*Mile-stone  3,  . 

.  .  .  17327.7 

01".65 

*4  mile-point, . 

.  .  .  22602.4 

01".  12 

Mile-stone  5, . 

.  .  .  22882.4 

O 

o 

OS 

Mile-stone  6, . 

.  .  .  33180.9 

00".69 

Monument  corner,  Wayne  and  Susque- 

lianna  counties, . 

.  .  .  35168.9 

00".59 

Mile  stone  7, . 

.  .  .  38530.9 

00".67 

*8  mile-stake,  . 

.  .  43913.9 

o 

o 

cn 

*9  mile-stake, . .  . 

.  .  .  49295.5 

00". 45 

Mile-stone  10, . 

.  .  54679.1 

00".15 

Mile-stone  11,  . 

.  .  .  60021.8 

00".  1 

*12  mile-stake, . 

.  65301.8 

41° 

59' 

59".68 

East  river  monument,  ( Susquehanna 

river,)  68891.5 

59".85 

West  river  monument,  (Susquehanna 

river,)  .  .  . 

.  .  .  69294.1 

59".81 

*  Mile-stone  13,  .  . 

.  .  .  71095.3 

59".61 

Hooper  corner  stone . 

.  .  75926.5 

59".05 

*14  mile-stake,  (1877,) . 

.  .  75943 

59".06 

*14  mile-stake,  (1879,)  .  . 

.  .  .  76553.5 

59".71 

Mile-stone  15, . 

.  .  .  82012.4 

59".24 

Mile-stone  16, . 

.  .  .  87403.8 

58".8 

*17  mile-stake,  . 

.  .  92821.9 

58".57 

*18  mile-stake, . 

.  .  .  98266.9 

58".02 

Mile-stone  19,  . 

.  .  .  103711.9 

57".45 

“  Fan-tail  ”  corner  monument,  .  . 

.  .  .  103876.9 

57".46 

*20  mile-stake,  . 

.  .  .  108991.9 

56". 94 

Pier,  station  4k  Finn,” . 

.  .  109873 

41° 

59' 

59".38±0".ll 

1st  latitude  stone, . 

.  .  111024.7 

56".72 

*Temporary  points. 
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GENERAL  REPORT  ON  CONDITION  OF  THE  BOUNDARY. 


Honorable  Henry  R.  Pierson,  Honorable  Ciiauncey  M.  Depew,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Boundary  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  general  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  entire  boundary  between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  ;  giving  also  in  detail  the  requirements  for  its  restoration  and 
preservation. 

In  making  up  a  report  which  may  be  of  the  nature  of  a  final  report,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  present,  as  briefly  and  clearty  as  possible,  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  the  entire  boundary,  its  present  condition  at  various  points,  and 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  preserve  and  mark  it,  as  well  as  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  any  radical  change  in  its  location. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  stations  to  be  occupied  for  astronomical  work 
b}^  the  party  from  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Office,  during  the  past 
season,  they  were  placed  at  points  which,  with  those  located  in  1877,  would 
divide  the  parallel  boundary  as  nearly  as  practicable  into  equal  sections  of 
about  20  miles  in  length,  with  the  exception  of  that  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  stations,  (u  Waverly  ”  and  “  Burt,”)  which  is  less  than  ten  miles. 

I  shall  therefore  adopt  this  practical  division  of  the  boundary  into  sec¬ 
tions,  in  the  following  resume : 

First  Section. 

Station  “  Travis ,”  near  the  Initial  Point  at  the  Delaware  river,  to  station 

u  Finn,11  ivest  of  the  20  mile  point. 

Upon  this  section,  a  little  over  20  miles  in  length,  there  remain  but  eight 
of  the  original  mile-stones  which  may  positively  be  accepted  as  in  place,  in 
re-adjusting  the  original  boundary.  These  are  1,5,6, 10, 11, 15,  16, and  19. 
The  East  river  monument,  west  of  the  12-mile  point,  may  also  be  accepted 
thus.  Mile-stone  7  is  considered  by  some  as  authentic,  but  it  has  certainly 
been  disturbed.  At  the  other  points  west  of  mile-stone  6,  the  marks  are 
merely  traditional,  and  indicated  by  the  devious  fences,  or  by  stakes  which 
rarely  align  with  others.  The  widest  variations  from  the  general  direction 
of  the  original  boundary  are  near  the  14-mile  point,  and  west  of  mile-stone 
19,  both  toward  the  south,  from  40  to  60  feet.  This  section  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  can,  I  think,  be  re-adjusted  without  any  difficulty. 

The  portion  east  of  mile-stone  5  is,  however,  in  a  very  uncertain  condi- 
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tion,  owing  mainly  to  the  duplicate  line  mentioned  in  my  late  Report  of 
Progress.  (See  page  81,  ante.)  With  the  exception  of  milestone  1,  which 
has  heretofore  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
indicate  definitely  the  position  or  direction  of  the  authentic  boundary. 
The  initial  point  is  entirely  obliterated,  and  there  remains  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  point  at  which  the  boundary  intersected  the  Delaware  river.  The 
only  other  well  authenticated  land-mark,  the  y7ellow  birch  stump,  two  miles 
west  of  the  Delaware  river,  I  am  convinced  is  in  the  duplicate  line  run  in 
1784.  This  portion  of  the  boundary  will  probably7  have  to  be  arbitrarily 
re-adjusted  by  alignment  from  mile-stones  1  and  5.  Mile-stone  3  I  do  not 
regard  trustworthy7. 

The  transit  reconnaissance  of  the  first  section  was  so  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete,  that  little,  if  any',  more  surveying  will  be  required  to  fix  upon  the 
ground  the  positions  of  the  new  monuments. 

In  its  relation  to  the  astronomical  parallel  of  latitude  42°,  this  section  is 
peculiar.  Its  general  direction  from  the  initial  point  is  south  of  west,  with 
a  tendency7  to  a  curvature  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  normal  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  parallel.  Mile-stone  l,the  most  easterly  remaining  monument, 
is  in  latitude  42°  00'  01".63,  while  the  first  latitude  stone,  1,152  feet  west 
from  station  u  Finn,”  is  41°  59'  56. "72,  a  difference  in  latitude  of  502  feet. 
The  parallel  o^  42°  is  intersected  between  the  11  and  12-mile  points. 

Second  Section. 

Between  station  “  Finn  ”  and  station  “  Little  Meadows at  S9\  miles. 

Upon  this  section,  19?  miles  in  length,  only'  four  of  the  original  monu¬ 
ments  may7  be  accepted  as  in  place.  These  are  the  first  latitude  stone  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  mile-stones  26,  36,  and  39.  The 
places  of  two  others,  23  and  33,  are  known,  although  the  stones  themselves 
have  been  abstracted.  The  place  of  another  mile-stone,  21,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  sufficiently7  identified,  but  not  positively.  Three  mile-stones,  27, 
31,  and  32,  were  found  upon  the  ground,  but  with  nothing  by  which  to 
identify7  their  proper  positions.  Very  near  31  is  a  rough  stone  monument, 
which  has  been  for  a  long  period  considered  as  a  boundary  monument,  and 
which  may7  be  accepted  as  such  in  adjusting  the  boundary.  A  few  other 
points  are  traditional ;  while  other  intervals  are  wholly7  undefined,  and  will 
have  to  be  adjusted  as  equitably7  as  practicable. 

The  reconnaissance  of  this  section  was  quite  thorough,  but  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  the  atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  smoke  as  to  render  one  or 
two  intervals  rather  unsatisfactory,  especially7  between  mile-stones  31  and 
33,  which  should  be  re-run  before  the  position  of  32  is  fully7  determined 
upon.  Upon  a  portion  of  this  interval  the  line  is  in  dispute,  and  the  utmost 
care  will  be  necessary7  in  adjusting  it. 

This  section  seems  to  have  no  general  direction,  having  marked  crooks 
or  curvatures  in  both  directions. 

The  relation  of  points  upon  this  section,  as  well  as  upon  the  remainder 
6  Boundaries. 
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of  the  boundary  west  of  it,  to  the  astronomical  parallel  of  latitude  42°,  can 
as  yet  be  given  only  approximately,  full  results  from  the  final  computations 
of  the  observations  for  latitude  during  the  past  season  not  being  yet  avail¬ 
able.* 

The  latitude  of  the  21  mile-point,  a  pile  of  stones  marking  the  corner  of 
the  towns  of  Great  Bend  and  Liberty  in  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  41  59'  56". 61,  of  the  35-mile-stake,  42°  00'  00". 88,  and  of  a  mile¬ 

stone  40,  a  half  mile  west  of  station  “  Little  Meadows,”  41  59'  59".93. 

The  extreme  variation  from  south  to  north  on  this  section,  is  thus  about 
430  feet.  Mile-stone  40,  at  the  western  end,  is  about  325  feet  north  of  the 
first  latitude  stone,  at  the  eastern  end. 

The  parallel  of  42°  is  intersected  near  the  29-mile  stake,  and  also  be¬ 
tween  the  38  and  39  mile  points. 

Third  Section. 

Between  station  “  Little  Meadows”  and  station  “  Waverly  f  8^4  feet  east  of 

milestone  60. 

The  length  of  this  section  is  nearly  20  J  miles. 

The  monuments  upon  it  ma}'  nearly  all  of  them  be  accepted  as  in  place. 
Mile-stone  42  has  been  pulled  up  and  its  place  lost.  The  boundary  near  it 
is  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  condition.  Mile-stone  43  has  been  moved  a 
short  distance  directly  west  from  its  original  position.  Mile-stones’56  and 
58  are  entirely  lost.  The  other  mile-stones,  16  in  number,  are  accepted  by 
every  party  interested  as  undisputed.  Mile-stone  54  has  at  some  time  been 
re-placed  with  a  new  stone,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  its  loca¬ 
tion.  Mile-stone  45  was  broken  up  and  buried  in  a  road,  and  its  place  may 
possibl}-  be  questioned,  but  it  is  not  far  out  of  the  way,  if  at  all. 

The  general  direction  of  the  line  is  that  of  a  tolerabl}'  regular  curve  to 
the  right  (north)  as  far  as  mile-stone  55,  but  with  a  curvature  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  normal  curvature  of  the  parallel.  Near  55  there  appears 
to  be  a  more  abrupt  bend,  beyond  which  the  general  direction  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  varies  very  considerabty  to  the  north  of  west,  which  continues  for  12 
or  15  miles. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  unsettled  portions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  some  short  intervals  will  have  to  be  re-surveyed  for  the  purpose. 

The  monuments  upon  this  section — excepting  perhaps  mile-stone  59 — 
are  all  south  of  latitude  42°,  which  is  intersected  near  59.  The  latitude  of 
mile-stone  60,  west  of  station  “  Waverly,”  is  42°  00'  00 ".7,  about  78  feet 
north  of  mile-stone  40.  The  extreme  southerly  point  in  the  section  is  at 
mile-stone  49,  which  is  in  latitude  41°  59'  56".«,  making  an  extreme  varia¬ 
tion  of  nearly  425  feet. 

Fourth  Section 

Between  station  “  Waverly  ”  and  station  “  Burt”  near  the  70  mile-point. 

This  section  is  less  than  ten  miles  in  length.  Station  Burt  was  located 


*See  note,  page  90. 
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in  1877,  rather  at  random,  without  reference  to  any  future  distribution  of 
additional  stations. 

The  general  direction  of  this  portion  of  the  boundary  is  from  40'  to  45' 
north  of  west. 

There  were  upon  this  section  12  original  monuments;  of  these,  8  may 
be  accepted  as  in  place  and  undisputed.  The  eastern  extremhy  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  in  the  village  of  Waverly.  Mile-stone  60  in  the  heart  of  the  village 
had  been  removed,  and  its  original  position  lost,  and  disputes  involving- 
questions  of  jurisdiction  were  constantly  arising.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  at 
the  request  of  the  village  authorities,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mission,  we  adjusted  the  boundary  through  the  village  by  alignment  be¬ 
tween  mile-stone  59  and  an  original  monument  60 J  miles.  Mile-stone  60 
was  re-set  in  this  line,  and  stone  monuments  were  set  at  its  intersection, 
with  various  village  streets.  The  line  thus  fixed  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  authorities  of  the  village.  Mile-stone  61  and  64  have  been  pulled 
up, and  nothing  is  known  of  their  original  positions.  Mile-stone  67  is  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  line  with  those  in  either  direction,  and  it  is  probably  out 
of  its  original  place. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  being  intimately  connected  in  their  gen- 
eral  characteristics,  I  will  reserve  further  details  for  the  present. 

Fifth  Section. 

Station  “  Burt”  to  station  “  Lawrenceville  ”  at  milestone  90,20\  miles. 

There  were  originally  22  monuments  upon  this  section,  of  these  10,mile- 
stones  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  78, 81 , 86,  88  and  90,  may  be  accepted  as  in  place. 
Mile-stones  70,76,77  and  87,  and  the  fourth  latitude  stone,  at  the  Tioga 
river,  could  not  be  found,  nor  their  places  identified.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  mile-stones  83  and  85,  pieces  of  which  were  found  lying  upon  the 
ground.  The  positions  of  79  and  80  are  in  doubt,  as  the}"  have  been  tam¬ 
pered  with  ;  82,  84  and  89  have  been  moved — 82  to  the  east,  the  others  trans¬ 
versely.  A  portion  of  the  Preemption  Line,  a  transit  meridian  line  which 
was  run  north  from  mile-stone  82,  will  have  to  be  run  before  the  latter  stone 
can  be  re-placed. 

Taken  together,  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  form  a  grand  curve,  convex 
towards  the  north — rather,  two  tangents  joined  by  a  long  curve.  The  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  boundary  across  the  fourth  section  continues  to  mile- 
stone  73,  beyond  which  is  a  somewhat  irregular  curve  to  the  left  (south) 
to  mile-stone  80.  And  the  general  direction  of  the  remainder  is  consider¬ 
ably  south  of  west,  to  mile-stone  91.  A  slight  bend  to  the  right  (north) 
occurs  at  mile-stone  88.  The  most  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  portion  of 
this  section  is  upon  the  central  curve,. where  two  monuments  are  entirely 
lost,  and  the  integrity  of  two  others  is  questioned.  To  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
just  this  irregular  portion  will  require  careful  consideration.  And  this  and 
several  other  intervals  upon  the  two  sections  should  be  carefully  re-sur- 
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veyed  before  the  monument  points  are  finally  fixed.  Other  portions,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  west  of  the  curve,  may  be  adjusted  without  much  difficulty. 

In  latitude  the  entire  boundary  upon  these  two  sections  is  north  of  the 
parallel  of  42°  ;  mile-stone  90,  at  station  “  Lawrenceville,”  is  in  latitude 
42  00'  01". 03,  about  40  feet  north  of  mile-stone  GO,  while  equidistant  from 
these  two,  75  is  42  00'  09".53.  Station  “  Burt  ”  is  4,082  feet  west  of  mile¬ 
stone  69,  and  its  latitude  is  42  00' 03".59±00".12,  and  a  point  opposite 
the  station  in  line  between  mile-stones  69  and  71  is  4".3G  (441.3  feet) 
north  of  it. 

The  variation  from  the  parallel  of  latitude  42°  is  the  greatest  upon  this 
section  of  the  boundary,  mile-stone  75  being  about  965  feet  to  the  north. 

SIxlh  Section. 

Between  station  “  Lawrenceville  v  and  station  u  Austinburg  at  the  fifth 
latitude  stone ,  a  distance  of  about  19 §  miles. 

Upon  this  section,  two  mile-stones,  95  and  102,  are  entirely  lost.  Mile¬ 
stones  98, 10<>,  106,  and  107,  and  the  fifth  latitude  stone  at  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity,  have  lost  their  status,  and  the  positions  of  96  and  104  are  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  remainder  of  the  mile-stones  may  be  accepted  as  undisputed, 
except,  perhaps,  94,  which  is  said  to  have  been  moved,  although  I  could 
discover  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  This  section  of  the  boundary  may  be 
adjusted  without  difficulty,  although  it  wall  be  necessaiyto  re-run  some  por¬ 
tions  of  it  before  the  doubtful  points  are  positively  fixed. 

The  general  direction  of  this  section  of  the  boundary  is  very  nearly 
straight  from  mile-stone  91  to  mile-stone  99,  where  there  is  a  slight  curva¬ 
ture  toward  the  right,  (north.)  A  slight  bend  to  the  left  (south)  occurs  at 
mile-stone  104.  Otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  unevennesss  in  the 
line  of  monuments  or  traditional  points. 

This  section,  at  all  points,  lies  very  nearly  in  latitude  42°,  but  entirely 
north  of  it.  The  latitude  of  the  fifth  latitude  stone  which  stands  tem¬ 
porarily  set  up  9.7  feet  north  of  station  u  Austinburg,”  is  42°  00'  01  ".45, 
about  40  feet  north  of  mile-stone  90. 

Seventh  Section. 

Between  station  u  Austinburg  ”  and  station  “  Genesee  Valley ,”  1105  feet 
east  of  milestone  129 ;  a  distance  of  about  19\  miles. 

Upon  this  section,  mile-stone  1 1 1  is  entirely  lost,  but  its  place  may  readily 
be  interpolated  ;  1 15  and  1 16  have  been  disturbed  maliciously  ;  the  boundary 
in  the  vicinity  is  in  dispute,  and  the  points  will  probably  have  to  be  settled 
arbitrarily.  Mile-stones  118,  123,  and  126,  had  long  since  been  removed 
rom  their  places  and  now  have  no  status.  Before  the  doubtful  points  are 
fixed  it  would  be  desirable  to  re-run  some  portions  of  this  section.  The 
remaining  mile-stones  may  be  accepted  as  undisputed. 

The  general  direction  of  the  monument  line  and  traditional  points  upon 
this  section  is  quite  uneven.  It  seems  to  have  a  gradual  curvature  to  the 
right  (north)  to  mile-stone  117,  where  there  is  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south, 
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then  another  bend  to  the  right  (north)  at  120,  beyond  which  the  alignment 
is  quite  direct,  with  a  slight  bend  to  the  right  (north)  at  the  126-mile  point. 

The  part  of  the  line  in  dispute  is  upon  the  most  irregular  portion,  which 
makes  its  satisfactory  adjustment  a  delicate  problem. 

The  latitude  of  mile  stone  129,  west  of  station  u  Genesee  Talley,”  is 
41°  59'  57".59,  about  380  feet  south  of  the  fifth  latitude-stone  at  “  Austin- 
burg.”  There  are  the  extreme  southerly  and  northerly  points,  and  the 
parallel  of  42°  is  intersected  near  mile-stone  113,  and  also  between  116  and 
117,  and  between  118  and  119.  Mile-stones  114,  115,  and  116  being  south, 
and  117  and  118  north  of  the  parallel. 

Eighth  Section. 

Between  station  u  Genesee  Valley  ”  and  station  u  Geres,”  near  the  14.9-mile 

point ,  nearly  20\  miles. 

Ltyon  this  section  three  mile-stones,  133,  142,  and  146,  hare  been  pulled 
up,  and  their  places  are  lost.  Light,  131,  139,  140,  141,  142,  145,  147,  and 
148*,  are  entirety  lost.  At  some  of  these  points  I  think  stones  were  never 
set.  The  remaining  monuments,  including  the  sixth  latitude  stone,  the 
Holland  Land  Company’s  corner  monument,  and  a  New  York  section  cor¬ 
ner-stone,  east  of  the  148-mile  point,  may  be  accepted  as  undisputed, 
although  there  maybe  a  question  whether  132 is  in  its  exact  original  place. 
The  lost  points  between  130  and  134  can  easily  be  re-placed. 

In  general  direction  the  boundary  bears  decidedty  to  the  north  of  west 
from  mile-stone  130,  with  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  left  (south)  at  136,  and  to 
the  right  (north)  again  at  137,  with  the  same  general  north  of  west  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  traditional  14 1 -mile  point ;  then  with  a  sharp  irregular  curvature 
to  the  left  (south)  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Potter  county,  Penns3dvania, 
east  of  mile-stone  146,  from  which  the  alignment  of  the  traditional  points  is 
quite  direct  to  the  150-mile  point,  bearing  a  little  south  of  west.  The  por¬ 
tion  between  the  Holland  Land  Compaq's  monument  and  the  Potter 
county  corner  is  quite  irregular,  and  so  many  of  the  monuments  being  lost, 
it  is  very  much  in  dispute  at  various  points ;  and  its  satisfactory^  adjust¬ 
ment  will  be  a  very  difficult  problem.  West  of  the  Potter  county  corner, 
I  think  there  need  be  but  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  boundary.  Be¬ 
tween  the  148  and  149-mile  points,  the  line  passes  through  the  little  village 
of  Ceres,  intersecting  several  buildings.  Here  great  caution  will  be  neces- 
sary  in  retracing  the  original  line.  I  think  it  quite  advisable  that  the  west 
half  of  this  section  should  be  entirety  re-surveyed  before  the  places  for  the 
monuments  are  permanently^  fixed. 

The  latitude  of  the  149-mlle  stake  which  stands  in  the  traditional  boundaiy 
11.5  feet  west,  and  5.66  feet  south  of  astronomical  station  “  Ceres,”  is  41° 
59'  58'". 59,  about  100  feet  north  of  mile-stone  129.  The  extreme  northern 
limit  is  near  the  141-mile  point,  where  the  latitude  of  the  traditional  line 
is  42 3  00'  03". 47.  The  parallel  of  42°  is  intersected  between  mile-stones 
135  and  136. 


*Note. — The  Holland  Land  Company’s  lield-notes  mention  “a  148-mile  tree.” 
Nothing  now  remains  of  this  tree. 
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Ninth  Hecllon. 

« 

v 

I 

Between  station  u  Ceres ”  and  station  “  Tuna  Valley”  at  the  seventh  lati¬ 
tude  stone ,  a  distance  of  about  18'H  miles. 

Upon  this  section  mile-stones  149,*  150,  152,  154,  and  166,  and  a  stone 
monument  set  by  the  Holland  Land  Company  to  mark  the  south-west  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Willink  lands,  are  entirely  lost, and  their  places  in  doubt.  Mile¬ 
stones  153,  158,  and  160  had  been  pulled  up  and  their  places  lost.  The 
points  for  these  three  and  the  Willink  corner  may  be  fixed  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  other  points  will  require  some  study,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  re-run  a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  section  in  connection  with  the 
western  portion  of  the  eighth  section,  before  a  final  location  is  decided 
upon.  Mile-stone  167  has  been  permanently  reset  in  place,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  monuments,  including  the  seventh  latitude  stone  at  astronomical 
station  “  Tuna  Valley,”  are  to  be  accepted  as  undisputed. 

In  general  direction,  this  section,  west  of  a  very  abrupt  bend  at  or  near 
the  150-mile  point,  takes  a  direction  north  of  west,  with  several  minor  crooks 
in  both  directions,  to  the  latitude  stone  at  the  western  extremity.  At  this 
point  occurs  the  sharpest  deflection  upon  the  entire  boundary.  It  is  nearly 
1°  40'  to  the  left,  (south.) 

The  latitude  of  the  seventh  latitude  stone,  which  stands  9  feet  south  of 
astronomical  station  11  Tuna  Valle}',”  is  42°  00'  04".18,about  550  feet  north 
of  the  149-mile  stake.  The  most  southerly  point  in  the  traditional  line  is 
between  the  149  and  150-mile  points,  but  its  latitude  is  indefinite.  The 
forty-second  parallel  is  intersected  east  of  mile-stone  153. 

Tenili  Section . 

Between  astronomical  station  u  Tuna  Valley  ”  and  station  u  Corydon ,”  at 

mile-stone  184,  ubout  17 ^  miles. 

The  section  appears  to  be  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  of  any  portion 
of  the  boundary.  Most  of  the  original  monuments  appear  to  be  in  place, 
and  many  of  the  original  witness  trees  to  the  old  Holland  Land  Company’s 
stakes  are  still  in  existence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  portion  of  the 
preceding  section. 

Upon  the  tenth  section  mile-stones  169,  170,  and  177  are  entirely  lost, 
but  can  readily  be  re-placed.  A  stone  has  been  set  up  at  the  184-mile  point 
by  an  official  commission,  and  I  think  it  may  be  considered  as  in  place. 
Two  other  monuments,  at  road  intersections  in  either  direction  from  184, 
were  set  by  the  same  commission,  and  182  was  re-set  by  them.  All  of  these 
may  be  taken  as  authentic  monuments.  An  iron  monument,  set  by  order 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  General  Land  Office,  to  mark 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation,  very  nearly  in 
line,  was  very  soon  feloniously  abstracted,  but  has  since  been  returned. f 

*The  field  notes  of  the  surveys  of  the  Keating  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1802,  refer 
to  a  certain  corner  as  ‘*35.4  ps.  west  of  a  stake  at  the  149-mile  tree.” 

f  See  page  G9. 
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The  remaining  monuments  upon  this  section  ma}T  be  accepted  as  undisputed, 
including  two  monuments  set  b}T  the  Holland  Land  Company  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Willink  strip. 

No  re-surveying  will  be  necessary  upon  this  section.  The  lost  points  can 
readily  be-replaced  from  the  lines  of  the  reconnaissance. 

The  general  direction  of  this  section  is  south  of  west  to  near  the  Transit 
Meridian  monument,  east  of  mile-stone  171,  where  there  is  a  very  apparent 
bend  toward  the  right,  (north,)  beyond  which  the  general  direction  is  a 
trifle  south  of  west  nearly  to  mile-stone  180,  where  another  bend  to  the 
right  occurs,  after  which  the  direction  is  nearly  1 0  north  of  west. 

The  latitude  of  mile-stone  184,  which  is  4^-  feet  south  of  astronomical 
station  “  Corydon,”  is  41°  59'  59".5,  about  456  feet  south  of  the  seventh 
latitude  stone.  The  extreme  southerly  point  is  mile-stone  180  in  latitude 
49°  59'  56". 08,  about  810  feet  south  of  the  latitude  stone.  The  parallel  of 
latitude  4 2 3  is  intersected  west  of  the  170-mile  point. 

Eleventh  Section. 

Between  station  “  Corydon  ”  and  station  u  Sugar  Grove,''  2,080  feet  west 

of  milestone  203 ,  about  miles. 

This  section  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  only  five  of  the  original 
monuments,  mile-stones  188,  189,  192,  and  203  and  the  eighth  latitude 
stone, being  undisputedly  in  place.  Mile-stones  193, 194, 197, 198, 199, and 
202  are  entirely  lost.  I  doubt  if  stones  were  set  at  these  points.  The}?' 
were,  some  of  them,  probably  originally  marked  b}' posts  or  trees.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  monument  has  been  placed  by  a  public-spirited  citizen  at  or  near 
the  194-mile  point.  It  may  be  considered  as  authentic.  The  197-mile 
point,  which  was  originally  marked  by  a  tree,  has  undoubtedly  been  pre¬ 
served  by  the  owner  of  the  surrounding  land  by  means  of  stakes.  Mile¬ 
stones  185,  186,  187,  190,  191,  195,  196,  200,  and  201*  have  been  pulled  up, 
and  their  places  lost,  although  195  and  200  stand  probably  as  near  their 
original  positions  as  can  now  be  determined.  At  some  of  these  points  the 
traditional  line  is  quite  vague.  An  iron  monument  set  to  mark  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation,  which  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  and  has  since  been  replaced,  stands,  1  think,  too  far  north.*  A 
very  few  of  the  original  points  marked  by  the  Holland  Land  Company  ma}r 
yet  be  identified.  A  considerable  re-surveying  will  be  necessary  upon  this 
section,  before  the  points  upon  it  are  finally  fixed. 

The  general  direction  of  the  traditional  line  upon  this  section  is  some¬ 
what  irregular.  At  the  eastern  extremity  the  direction  is  nearly  1°  north 
of  west,  but  it  gradually  curves  to  the  left  (south)  to  a  point  west  of  the 
194-mile  monument,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  jog  to  the  north  of  30  or  40 
feet.  West  of  this  the  general  direction  is  somewhat  south  of  west  for  3  or 
4  miles  and  then  nearly  west. 

The  latitude  of  mile-stone  203,  as  deduced  from  the  results  at  astronom- 


*See  page  69. 
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ical  station  “  Sugar  Grove,”  is  41  50'  59".45,  44  feet  south  of  mile-stone 
184  at  “  Corydon.”  The  extreme  northerly  point  is  the  eighth  latitude 
stone  at  195^  miles,  the  latitude  of  which  is  32°  00'  02".28,27G  feet  north 
of  184.  The  parallel  of  42°  is  intersected  east  of  mile-stone  185,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  198  and  199-mile  points. 


Twelfth  Section. 

From  astronomical  station  “  Sugar  Grove  ”  to  the  south-west  corner  of  New 
York ,  5,480  feet  west  of  station  “  Clark  f  a  distance  of  21  miles. 

The  condition  of  the  boundary  upon  this  section  is  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  uncertain  of  any,  owing  to  the  wholesale  removal  or  destruction 
of  the  land-marks  and  monuments  at  an  early  date. 

But  two  mile-stones,  204  and  208,  are  in  existence.  The  positions  of 
these  are  undisputed.  It  is  probable  that  a  few  of  the  mile-points  were 
marked  by  trees  or  posts.  The  205,  207,  210,  and  212  mile  points,  being 
Pennsylvania  warrant  corners,  are  occupied  by  stakes  which  are  undisputed. 
A  lew  of  the  points  marked  by  the  Holland  Land  Compan}^  may  }ret  be 
identified. 

Upon  the  west  half  of  this  section  the  traditional  line  even  is  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Most  of  the  distance  a  highway  follows  the  boundary. 
This  portion  may  have  to  be  adjusted  abitrarily. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  section  should  be  re-run  before  the  positions 
are  finally  fixed. 

The  south-west  corner  of  New  York  is  marked  b}r  a  stake  buried  in  the 
highway,  in  the  place  where  stood  the  original  terminal  monument  of  the 
meridian  boundary.  Its  position  is  undisputed.  There  are  no'  original 
monuments  upon  the  original  boundary  west  of  the  “  Corner  ”  for  several 
miles. 

The  general  direction  of  this  section  is  slightly  south  of  west  to  about 
21H  miles ;  then  north  of  west,  but  quite  uneven  in  alignment  to  near  the 
219  mile-point,  west  of  which  it  has  a  direction  nearly  west. 

The  latitude  of  the  stake  at  the  “  Corner  ”  as  deduced  from  the  position 
of  station  u  Clark,”  is  42°  00'  01".42,  about  230  feet  north  of  mile-stone 
203.  The  most  southerly  point  in  the  traditional  line  is  near  the  211  mile- 
point,  and  the  extreme  northerly  point  is  near  the  223  mile-stake,  both 
somewhat  indefinite.  The  forty-second  parallel  is  intersected  near  the  218 
mile  stake. 

Meridian  Boundary. 

The  discussion  of  the  meridian  boundary  will  be  taken  up  further  on  in 
this  report. 

The  Astronomical  Parallel  of  Latitude  12°. 

I  have  so  far  discussed  the  condition  of  the  parallel  boundary,  in  view 
of  a  possible  decision  to  permanently  adjust  the  boundary  between  the 
States,  upon  the  original  line  of  1786-7,  giving  its  relation  to  the  astro¬ 
nomical  parallel  of  latitude  42° — the  historical  boundary — at  various  points. 
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I  will  now  consider  the  subject  of  a  re-adjustment  of  the  entire  boundary 
upon  the  forty-second  parallel,  and  in  doing  so  shall  coniine  myself  to  lati¬ 
tudes,  leaving  matters  of  longitude  as  not  entering  into  the  discussion. 

The  astronomical  location  of  a  point  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
solely  an  approximate  location  from  a  point  above  it  in  the  celestial  sphere, 
and  its  nearness  to  absolute  accuracy  depends  upon  the  closeness  with 
which  a  vertical  (or  plumb)  line  can  be  fixed.  It  is  also  affected  by  u  prob¬ 
able  errors  ”  in  observation,  both  personal  and  instrumental,  which  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  repetition,  but  which  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated.  To 
illustrate  :  The  latitude  of  station  “  Travis,”  at  the  Delaware,  from  the  final 
office  computations  is  found  to  be  42°  00'  02//.66d=0//.l  4 — that  is,  with  a 
probable  error  of  O''. 14  either  to  the  north  or  south  ;  speaking  familiarly, 
the  astronomical  point  is  somewhere  within  a  range  of  28  feet  (double  the 
error)  of  latitude.  The  mean  probable  error  of  the  four  stations  of  1817, 
is  O'Ml — nearly  12  feet. 

Colonel  W.  J.  Twining,  United  States  engineer,  chief  astronomer  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  upon  the  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  along 
the  parallel  of  49°,  in  his  exhaustive  report  upon  that  survey,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  State,  referring  to  this  subject,  says': 

II  In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  instrumental  line,  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  at  about  what  amount  the  limit  of 
error  for  the  astronomical  and  other  instrumental  work  may  be  fixed. 

“  Of  the  41  astronomical  stations,  four  were  observed  jointly  b}^  the  two 
commissions,  the  difference  in  the  determinations  in  each  case  being  32 
feet,  29  feet,  7  feet,  27  feet,  respectively.  As  those  were  the  first  stations 
observed,  and  as  the  general  quality  of  the  work  constant^  improved,  it 
is  probable,  that  if  the  others  had  been  observed  jointly,  a  very  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  the  average  discrepancies  would  have  been  found.  Of 
the  remaining  stations,  17  were  observed  by  the  United  States,  19  by  the 
English  astronomers,  and  one  jointly  by  the  North-Western  Boundary 
Commission.  The  mean  of  the  probable  errors  of  the  British  stations  was 
±0". 088,  and  those  of  the  United  States  zb0//.059.  The  average  of  the* 
probable  errors  is  thus  a  fraction  over  7  feet.  Although  such  mathemati¬ 
cal  probable  errors  are  more  or  less  fallacious,  owing  to  the  fact  that  con¬ 
stant ‘errors  are  not  included,  still  they  give  a  fair  measure  of  the  general 
character  of  the  work  done,  and  offer  sufficient  ground  for  the  conclusion 
that  if  re-observed,  the  difference  in  any  case  would  hardly  exceed  25  feet, 
while  a  general  mean  would  probably  not  exceed  7  feet. 

“  In  agreements  between  the  chief  astronomers  of  the  joint  commission 
in  beginning  the  work,  the  limit  of  error  was  supposed  to  be  less  than  50 
feet  in  the  astronomical  positions  and  the  geodetic  connection  between  two 
neighboring  stations.  From  the  results  of  the  work  this  may  safely  be 
taken  as  the  extreme  limit,  while  the  average  errors,  everything  included, 
will  doubtless  be  much  smaller.” 

The  New  York  commissioners  upon  the  original  survey  of  our  parallel 
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boundary,  in  their  report  to  Governor  Clinton,  (page  272,  volume  I,  Re¬ 
gents’  Boundary  Report,)  assures  His  Excellency  that  “  no  error  of  more 
than  half  a  Second  of  a  Degree,  equal  to  Fifty  and  an  half  Feet,  cohhl  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  committed  at  the  Points  where  the  Latitude  was  so  deter¬ 
mined.” 

But  the  greatest  source  of  error  in  astronomical  latitudes  is  the  absolute 
impossibility,  at  most  points  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  of  fixing  an  abso¬ 
lutely  vertical  line.  This  error  is  supposed  to  be  constant  at  each  point 
and  cannot  absolutely  be  eliminated  by  any  scientific  methods.  It  is  tech¬ 
nically  denominated  the  “deflection  of  the  plumb-line,”  and  is  due  to  local 
attraction. 

The  angles  in  an  astronomical  observation  are  measured  from  a  “  plumb- 
line  ”  of  infinite  length,  and  an  imperceptible  variation  in  it  w  ill  have  a  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  upon  the  point  to  be  located  from  it.  This  subject  is  very 
fully  discussed  by  Colonel  Twining  in  the  report  already  referred  to. 

lie  remarks,  “  All  astronomical  determinations  are  referred,  by  means  of 
the  level,  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  of  gravity.  If,  then,  this 
direction  is  affected  by  the  protrusion  of  mountain  masses  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  by  variations  in  the  density  of  the  earth’s  crust  below  the  surface, 
each  astronomical  determination  will  be  in  error  by  the  amount  of  such 
deflection.  Science  affords  only  approximate  methods  of  correcting  these 
errors,  and  they  are  of  such  difficult  and  doubtful  application  as  to  be  of 
no  practical  use,  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  for  exceptional  purposes. 
In  a  triangulation,  the  relation  of  the  various  points  depends  solely  on  the 
measurement  of  horizontal  angles,  and  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  local 
disturbances,  though  the  wdiole  system  will  be  in  error  by  the  amount  of 
the  error  in  the  position  of  the  astronomical  station  to  which  it  is  referred.” 


“  Local  deflections  of  the  plumb-line,  due  to  the  attraction  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  masses,  is  argued  from  the  general  law  of  attraction,  from 
direct  experiment,  and  from  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the  astronomi-  • 
cal  and  geodetic  determinations  of  the  relation  of  points  on  the  earth’s 
*  surface,  as  developed  by  the  measurement  of  certain  meridianal  arcs,  which 
discrepancies  exceed  in  amount  airy  possible  instrumental  error,  or  error 
of  calculation.”  Also,  “the  station  errors” — as  this  discrepancy  between 
succeeding  astronomical  points  is  designated — “  affect  the  azimuths  between 
the  different  stations  by  a  variable  quantity,  but  in  every  case  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  be  easily  appreciable  with  ordinary  surveying  instruments.” 

The  geodetic,  or  true  parallel  of  latitude,  42°,  is  the  “  line  of  intersection 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  cone  w  hose  apex  is  at  the  center  of  normals  ” 
of  that  latitude.  At  the  level  of  the  sea  it  is  a  circle.  But  a  parallel 
deduced  from  astronomical  determination  at  intervals,  or  the  practical 
astronomical  parallel,  is  an  irregular  curve,  the  amount  of  irregularity 
mainly  depending  upon  the  amount  of  local  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  at 
the  various  stations.  The  extent  of  the  deflections  may  be  determined 
geodetieally. 
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It  ^ill  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  refer  a  little  in  detail  to  the 
report  upon  the  northern  boundary  before  quoted : 

This  boundary,  as  stated  before,  is  upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  the  late  survey  covered  a  distance  of  about  850  miles  westward 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  this  distance  were  forty-one  astronomical 
stations. 

The  “  station-error  ”  of  each  station — which  is  made  up  principally  of 
the  error  occasioned  by  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line — was  determined 
,  b}~  running  a  right  angle  to  the  meridian  from  the  station  to. a  point  oppo¬ 
site  the  next  station,  and  the  difference  between  the  measured  offset  and 
the  calculated  offset  to  the  curve  of  the  parallel  showed  the  amount  of  de¬ 
flection.  Deferred  to  a  mean  of  the  parallel,  the  accumulation  of  errors 
reached  a  northern  maximum  of  about  600  feet  at  a  station  about  650  miles 
from  the  initial  point,  with  a  deflection  to  the  north  of  the  preceding  (east) 
station  of  439  feet,  in  a  distance  of  26|  miles.  This  extreme  deflection  is 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the  mass  of  a  range  of  hills  (mountains) 
north  of  the  boundary.  Beyond  this  point  the  attraction  of  the  immense 
masses  of  the  three  buttes  of  the  Sweet  Grass  hills  gradually  draws  the 
astronomical  parallel  to  the  south  at  the  pretty  uniform  rate  of  about  14 
feet  to  the  mile  for  about  100  miles.  When  the  maximum  southerly  deflec¬ 
tion  of  800  feet  is  reached,  opposite  the  west  butte,  an  extreme  variation 
of  1,400  feet  (13".89.)  The  greatest  discrepancy  between  two  adjacent 
stations  occurs  at  this  point,  when  the  plumb-line,  relieved  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  buttes,  apparently  swings  back  to  the  mean  vertical,  making  a 
discrepancy  to  the  north  of  738  feet  (7 ".28)  in  a  distance  of  20§  miles — 
nearly  36  feet  to  the  mile — causing  an  angle  or  deflection  to  the  right 
(north)  in  the  boundary  as  located,  of  over  half  a  degree.  There  occur 
few  greater  deflections  in  our  parallel  boundary  as  originally  fixed.  I  have 
referred  above  to  the  most  marked  discrepancies  upon  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  United  States.  There  are  others  nearly  as  striking-,  and  the 
general  direction  of  the  astronomical  parallel  is  a  very  irregular  one,  the 
deflections  being  rather  indiscriminately  toward  both  the  north  and  south  : 

i  °  ^ 

but  by  an  examination  of  the  topographical  and  geological  structure  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  errors  are 
readily  accounted  for. 

Returning  to  our  own  boundary.  Although  we  have  no  immense  ranges 
or  mountains,  or  enormous  geological  masses  adjacent  to  the  boundary 
upon  one  side  or  the  other,  of  sufficient  density  to  create  any  remarkable 
disturbance  of  this  nature,  yet  the  country,  through  which  the  boundary 
passes,  is  of  sufficiently  broken  nature  to  produce  the  same  effects  in  a 
moderate  degree.  It  certainly  is  more  broken  in  its  character,  over  two 
thirds  of  its  extent,  than  that  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  territory  through 
which  the  United  States  boundary  passes. 

That  there  must  be  such  disturbances  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we 
have  no  data  from  which  their  extent  may  be  even  approximately  estimated, 
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or  even  the  direction  toward  which  the  deflection  tends.  Still,  I  think  we 
arc  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  topographical  and  geological  character¬ 
istics  on  either  side  to  institute  some  sort  of  a  theory .  Theory,  like  the 
use  of  the  compass  in  extended  surveys,  is  but  an  improved  method  of  guess¬ 
ing,  and  like  the  use  of  the  compass,  it  will  sometimes  produce  quite  satis¬ 
factory  results,  especially  where  there  are  no  more  accurate  methods  by 
which  they  can  be  tested.  The  geological  structure  of  this  section  is  quite 
homogeneous,  and  there  is  probably  not  enough  irregularity  in  its  texture 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  boundary,  to  produce  very  much  greater  effect  . 
in  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  It  is  found,  however,  that  distant  masses 
have,  in  many  instances,  a  greater  effect  upon  the  plumb-line  than  less  dense 
masses  nearer  at  hand.  By  a  comparison  of  the  topographical  and  geolog¬ 
ical  features  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  evident  that  the  general 
deflection  of  the  plumb-line  (referring  to  latitude  solel}r)  will  be  southerly. 
At  some  of  the  particular  points  occupied  by  the  astronomical  stations  the 
influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  is  certainly  felt  more  than  at  others. 

At  the  extreme  easterly  station  “  Travis,”  the  influence  of  immediate 
minor  masses  may  be  southerly.  It  is  upon  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  narrow 
valley  of  the  Delaware,  the  southerly  side  of  which  is  here  steep  and  rocky, 
almost  precipitous,  while  the  northerly  edge  of  the  valley  is  less  abrupt 
and  very  much  broken.  The  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  valley*  and  the  Susquehanna  would  still  more  tend  to 
cause  a  deflection  south-westerly.  At  station  “Finn,” the  same  range, and 
its  nearer  mountainous  spurs,  has  a  similar  southerly  influence,  while  at 
“  Little  Meadows,”  situated  in  the  deep  basin  of  the  Apalachin,  which 
crosses  the  line  almost  at  right  angles,  the  plumb-line  swings  back  to  more 
nearly  its  normal  direction.  The  hills  bordering  this  valley,  although  high, 
are  uniform  in  their  characteristics,  and  the  mountain  ranges  are  too  far  to 
the  south  to  make  their  influence  very  preceptibly  felt.  At  “  Waverlv,” 
situated  on  the  broad  u  Chemung  Flats,”  with  no  immediate  mass  to  affect 
it,  the  influence  of  the  Alleghenies  begins  to  act  upon  the  line,  and  this 
continues  at  all  the  stations  west  of  this  point  as  far  as  Corydon.  At  sta¬ 
tion  “  Ceres,”  this  southerly  attraction  is  probably  neutralized  in  a  great 
measure,  and,  perhaps,  entirely  overcome  by  the  northerly  influence  of  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  Genesee  and  Allegheny  rivers.  So,  also,  at 
station  “  Lawrenceville,”  is  the  southerly  influence  partially  neutralized. 
At  stations  u  Sugar  Grove  ”  and  u  Clark,”  situated  in  the  high  undulating 
country,  north-west  of  the  Allegheny,  the  plumb-line  is  probably  affected 
but  little,  although  the  influence,  if  any,  is  southerly,  especially  at  the  latter 
station.  The  discrepancy  in  latitude  at  Doctor  Peters'  station,  near  the 
lake,  upon  the  meridian  boundary,  might  be  partially  accounted  for  upon 
this  theory.  Here  there  must,  undoubtedly,  be  a  considerable  south-easterly 
deflection. 

The  means  of  the  astronomical  parallel  for  the  thirteen  stations  will,  proba¬ 
bly,  be  found  south  of  the  geodetic  parallel  of  42°.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
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astronomical  parallel  at  “  Little  Meadows  ”  is  north  of  a  mean  parallel  be¬ 
tween  “  Linn  ”  and  u  Waverly.”  A  computation  of  its  position  from  my 
field-notes,  referred  to  lines  at  right  angles  with  the  meridian  at  each  of 
the  last  named  stations,  shows  this. 

Colonel  Twining,  in  his  report  referred  to  above,  says  :  “  If  it  were  de¬ 
sired  to  lay  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  mathematical  circle  of  lati¬ 
tude,  the  relative  positions  would  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  series  of  tri¬ 
angles,  referred  to  a  measured  base  and  a  mean  astronomical  position.  But 
in  the  definition  of  a  circle  of  latitude  for  the  purposes  of  a  boundary, 
practical  rather  than  mathematical  considerations  determine  the  methods 
to  be  followed.  The  ruling  conditions  may  be  brieflv  stated.  The  bound- 
ary  must  be  clearly  defined  by  visible  monuments,  and  the  positions  of  these 
marks  must  be  such  that,  in  case  of  their  loss,  the  points  can  be  easily  and 
accurately  recovered.  The  only  simple  method  of  recovery  is  by  astro¬ 
nomical  observation,  and  since*  the  local  deflections  of  the  plumb-line  are 
supposed  not  to  vary  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  process  is  easy  and  ac¬ 
curate.” 

We  have  alreadv  seen  how  nearly  two  independent  determinations  of  the 
same  point  upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel  agreed  in  result.  A  third  deter¬ 
mination  would  probabl}’  result  differently  from  both.  The  thirteen  stations 
upon  our  boundary  were  all  occupied  and  observed  by  the  same  observer, 
and  with  the  same  instruifient,  and  the  probable  personal  and  instrumental 
errors  are  doubtless  uniform.  Another  observer  with  another  instrument 
might  now  oc.cupy  the  same  stations,  with  results  differing  from  7  to  32 
feet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stations  upon  the  British  boundary.  These  are 
minor  differences  compared  with  the  possible  differences  which  might  re¬ 
sult  from  observations  taken,  sav  “  100  vears  hence.” 

The  discrepancy  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Lake  Erie  monu¬ 
ment,  referred  in  my  report  for  1878,  is  an  instance  of  the  wide  difference 
which  may  occur  between  two  results  at  the  s?ane  point. 

Some  of  the  stations  occupied  upon  the  present  survey  are  at  or  near, 
(in  longitude,)  points  at  which  the  parallel  of  42°  was  fixed  in  the  original 
survey.  At  station  “  Travis  ”  the  old  position  is  lost,  but  it  is  approxi- 
mately  known.  At  “  Little  Meadows,”  “  Lawrence ville,”  and  “ Austinburg” 
the  monument  points  are  lost,  but  can  readily  be  fixed.  At  the  other  points 
the  old  reference  stones  vet  remain.  The  following  tabulation  exhibits  the 
distance  of  the  astronomical  parallel  as  found  at  these  stations  in  1877-9 
north  (-f )  or  south  ( — )  of  the  parallel  as  marked  in  1774,  1786-7  : 


Station  “Travis,”  (1774  and  1817,) . — 170=t  feet. 

Station  “  Finn,”  (1786  and  1877,) . -f-334  “ 

Station  “  Little  Meadows,”  (1786  and  1879,) . -|-  5  “ 

Station  “  Waverly,”  (1786  and  1879,)  . — 144  u 

Station  “  Lawrenceville,”  (1786  and  1879,) .  — 120±  “ 

Station  “  Austinburg,”  (1787  and  1879,) . — 145d=  “ 

Station  “  Tuna  Valle}’,”  (1787  and  1879,) .  — 114  “ 
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Station  “  Clark,”  (1877,)  is  about  3J'  miles  east  of  the  site  of  the  original 
ninth  latitude  stone  of  1787,  but  has  never  been  connected  with  it;  the 
parallel  of  1877  is  probably  about  120  feet  south  of  that  of  1787.  The  re¬ 
maining  latitude  stones  of  1786,  the  sixth,  between  “  Genesee  Valley  ”  and 
“Ceres,”  and  the  eighth,  between  “  Cory  don  ”  and  “Sugar  Grove,”  can 
only  be  compared  by  interpolating  the  parallel  of  1879  with  the  following 
results  : 

Sixth,  parallel  of  1879  is  . . —  30  feet. 

Eighth,  parallel  of  1879  is  .  ...  . — 230  “ 

No  doubt  the  methods  of  one  hundred  years  ago  were  not  as  perfect  as 
now,  the  positions  of  the  stars  not  as  well  known,  nor  the  instruments  as 
accurate.  We  are  also  very  well  satisfied  that  the  observations  in  1787 
must  have  been  hastily  taken.  Therefore  this  comparison  of  the  results 
ma}'  be  taken  with  a  large  allowance  fo**  “  contingencies.” 

If  the  important  geodetic  survey  of  the  State  of  New  York,  now  in  prog¬ 
ress,  is  continued,  and  the  projected  series  of  triangles  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  be  extended  north  across  Pennsylvania  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  we  shall,  before  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  be 
able  to  fix  the  absolute  position  of  the  geodetic  parallel  of  42°,  which  is  a 
true  curve,  parallel  with  the  equator,  with  no  station  errors,  and  but  a 
minimum  of  probable  errors,  to  be  provided  against. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  irregular  and  uncertain  nature  of  the 
parallel  as  fixed  by  astronomical  methods,  as  occasioned  by  those  known 
and  unknown  errors,  the  boundary,  if  it  were  changed  to  it,  would  hardly 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  eccentric  line,  when  in  the  near  future, 
a  more  nearly  absolute  accurate  survey  may  possibly  prove  that  the  actual 
parallel  of  42°  is  somewhere  else. 

A  mean  astronomical  parallel  can  hardly  be  more  satisfactoiy.  It  would 
be  more  nearly  a  regular  curve,  but  it  would  simpl}'  be  the  mean  of  a  few 
results  along  an  arc  of  but  1  \  per  cent  of  the  entire  circle,  with  the  proba¬ 
bility  from  the  excess  of  the  deflection  of  the  vertical  toward  the  south, 
of  being  south  of  the  true  parallel ;  a  result  which  might  be  considered 
more  favorable  to  New  York,  which  would  be  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
other  when  the  true  parallel  shall  be  known.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  this 
mean  of  the  parallel  would  be  exactly  parallel  with  the  equator. 

I  have  thus  casually  discussed  the  physical  objections  to  a  change  in  the 
location  of  the  boundary  at  the  present  time. 

The  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  case  I  will  not  refer  to  here. 

If  this  boundary  is  to  be  adjusted  upon  the  astronomical  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude  42°,  as  found  in  the  recent  observations,  the  amount  of  field-work 
which  will  be  required  to  fix  the  new  positions  of  the  monuments  will  be 
greatly  increased  beyond  that  necessary  in  readjusting  it  upon  its  original 
location.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  first  section — between  sta¬ 
tions  “  Travis  ”  and  “  Finn  ” — and  the  tenth,  from  “  Tuna  Valley  ”  to  “  Cory- 
don.”  each  of  the  various  sections  of  the  parallel  boundary  will  of  necessity 
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require  a  careful  re-survey,  if  the  points  upon  the  forty-seconcl  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  astronomical  stations  are  to  be  accurately  fixed.  Considering 
the  probable  uncertainty  of  the  position  of  the  astronomical  parallel  oppo¬ 
site  the  various  stations,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  be  so  absolutely 
certain  about  the  positions  of  the  intermediate  points.  But  I  am  positive 
in  my  opinion  that  having  once  settled  upon  the  position  of  the  parallel  at 
each  astronomical  station,  the  curves  between  should  be  located  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  practicable. 

With'the  many  contingencies  attendant  upon  the  rapid  reconnaissance — 
which  has  been  the  character  of  the  survey  thus  far — while  the  positions 
of  most  of  the  various  points  might  not  be  materially  changed  from  where 
they  would  be  fixed  from  the  surveys  of  the  past  three  years,  yet  it  would 
be  preferable  that  an  entirely  independent  locating  survey  should  be  pro¬ 
jected. 

Then  arise  the  objections  to  a  projection  qf  a  new  line  through  an  old 
country,  partially  covered  with  valuable  timber.  Were  the  intermediate 
lines  between  the  stations  straight  lines,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  by  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  initial  or  base  lines,  in  running  them  through 
with  the  least  interference  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  line  to  be  fixed  is  a  curve,  with  a  middle  ordinate — or  offset  from 
the  chord  in  the  center — of  each  section  of  20  miles,  of  60  feet.  The  most 
practicable  method  of  locating  the  section  of  the  curve  is  from  a  transit 
line,  which  should  either  be  its  chord  or  a  tangent.  This  would  be  entirely 
practical  were  it  not  for  the  amount  of  extra  cutting  of  timber  it  would 
require.  This  in  a  new  country  would  hardly  be  an  objection.  But  all 
along  this  line  are  sections  of  woodland  and  considerable  timber  through 
which  the  base  line — which  is  practically  independent  of  the  line  to  be  per¬ 
manently  located — would  have  to  be  cut.  Were  the  axes  of  the  hill-tops 
all  about  at  right-angles  with  the  line,  even  this  would  not  be  objectionable. 
But  the  character  of  the  plateaus  upon  many  of  the  summits  is  such  that  in 
some  instances  the  line  would  have  to  be  cut  for  long  distances  through 
timber.  Upon  the  reconnaissance,  unnecessary  chopping  was  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  both  to  save  time,  and  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  timber. 

While  it  is  quite  desirable  that  a  bread  vista  should  be  opened  along 
the  line  proper,  land  proprietors  would  object  to  opening  a  vista  upon  a 
temporary  random  line. 

*  Meridian  Boundary. 

The  western  boundary  of  New  York  was  fixed  by  treaty  before  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  country  west  of  the  Genesee  river  was  very  well  known.  It 
was  to  be  in  a  meridian  line  drawn  through  the  “  most  westerty  bent  or  in¬ 
clination  of  Lake  Ontario,’1  undoubtedly  upon  the  supposition  that  this 
point  was  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  was  expected  to  strike 
the  parallel  boundary  near  mile-stone  190,  some  35  miles  east  of  its  final 
location.*  A  better  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  developed 
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the  fact  that  the  assumed  “  initial  point  ”  was  many  miles  west  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  longitude,  and  far  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Dominions. 

Although  no  field-notes  or  memoranda  of  the  survey  for  the  location  of 
this  line  have  ever  been  found,  it  is  quite  well  understood  that  the  meridian 
line  was  not  fixed  by  projection  south  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
across  Lake  Erie,  but  by  traversing  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Niagara  river,  and  along  this  river  and  the  south-easterly  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  until  a  point  upon  the  latter  was  reached,  which,  by  compu¬ 
tation,  was  supposed  to  be  due  south  from  the  starting  point,  (Regents’ 
Boundary  Report,  vol.  I,  p.  324.)  This  involved  a  survey  of  about  135 
miles  through  a  wild  country,  to  find  a  starting  point  for  a  line  of  less  than 
19  miles  in  length;  probably  with  a  compass  and  chain,  and  considering 
all  the  unknown  errors  attributable  to  unequal  or  irregular  variation  of  the 
needle,  etc.,  it  is  questionable  if  this  portion  of  the  boundary  is  fixed  in  the 
actual  meridian  sought.  And  this  ma}r  not  be  known  until  the  United 
States  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  lakes  is  much  further  advanced. 

The  line  itself  was  undoubtedly  very  carefully  run.  I  had  no  favorable 
opportunit3r  to  test  it  by  reference  to  the  true  meridian ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
from  the  results  of  the  reconnaissance  that  in  its  general  direction  it  varies 
but  little  from  a  meridian.  Yet  at  many  points  there  are  greater  or  less 
irregularities  of  the  traditional  line,  which  makes  a  re-adjustment  of  this 
portion  of  the  boundary  quite  essential.  It  will  be  seen  from  my  report 
for  1*18,  that  there  is  but  one  really  permanent  monument  upon  this  line, 
and  that  was  set  in  1869,  by  rather  crude  methods.  Of  the  original  stones 
but  two  of  them,  mile-stones  3  and  6,  were  found  in  place.  The  places  of 
three  others  were  probabl}-  identified.  For  the  other  positions  we  have  only 
tradition,  or  some  other  equally  reliable  data  to  depend  upon. 

The  reconnaissance  of  1878  was  rapid,  although  careful,  and  if  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  boundary  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  known  and  recognized  points 
found,  this  survey  will  answer  all  requirements. 

But  I  think  it  preferable  that  a  new  locating  survey  should  be  made, 
starting  at  the  north  end  with  a  meridian  line,  accurately  fixed  astronomi¬ 
cal^,  which  should  be  carefully  prolonged  southward  by  transit.  As  it 
progresses,  the  requisite  vista  may  be  cut,  and  the  monument  points  per¬ 
manent!  y  fixed  wherever  required. 

County  and  Town  Corners. 

Intersecting  the  State  boundary  at  various  points,  are  7  boundary  lines 
of  counties  in  New  York,  and  7  in  Pennsylvania;  30  town  lines  in  New 
York,  and  36  in  Pennsylvania. 

Streams  form  two  of  the  county  boundaries.  Of  the  other  intersections 
of  county  lines  four  are  at  mile-stones,  and  the  remainder,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  are  marked  by  stakes,  stone  piles,  and  one  by  a  large  pine  stump;  the 
exception,  the  corner  of  Steuben  and  Allegany  counties  in  New  York,  is 
only  indicated  by  the  intersection  of  rail-fences ;  its  position  may  readily 
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be  fixed,  however,  from  the  original  field  notes  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham 
Purchase,  by  measurement  from  mile-stone  122. 

Of  the  town  line  intersections,  6  are  indicated  by  streams,  and  4  byroads 
which  cross  the  line;  3  in  New  York  and  16  in  Pennsjdvania,  occur  at  mile¬ 
stones  and  original  mile  points,  and  3  in  New  York  at  other  authentic  monu¬ 
ments.  Of  the  remainder,  6  in  New  York  and  4  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
identified  as  marked  with  stakes,  while  at  nearly  all  the  other  points  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  found  by  which  the  corners  could  be  identified,  except  in  oc¬ 
casional  instances  the  rude  fences. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey,  I  have  endeavored  to  excite  some  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject  among  the  supervisors  of  towns  along  the  boundary, 
particularly  of  those  the  corners  of  which  could  not  be  found,  with  a  view 
to  having  measures  taken  to  fix  the  various  line  intersections,  so  that  they 
may  be  properly  marked,  but  with  little  success.  The  average  town  super¬ 
visor  is  apparently  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  such  small  matters. 

In  most  of  the  indefinite  cases,  the  restoration  of  the  town  corners  would 
not  be  difficult.  In  two  or  three  instances,  it  would  involve  considerable 
work.  Notably,  that  of  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Owego  and  Nichols, 
in  Tioga  county,  New  York.  This  is  described  in  the  revised  statutes  as  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Owego  creek  south  to  the  bounds  of  the 
county.  It  was  run  in  1824  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  which  placed  it  con¬ 
siderably  east  of  its  proper  location  under  a  strict  construction  of  the 
statutes.  Its  intersection  with  the  State  boundary  is  now  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  I  doubt  if  its  location  has  been  preserved,  even  by  tradition, 
at  other  points. 

These  80  county  and  town  line  intersections  should  certainly  be  fixed  and 
permanentty  marked,  and  this  should  be  done  at  the  same  time  that  the 
other  boundary  monuments  are  placed. 

I  think  it  quite  desirable  that  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Joint 
Commission  to  require  the  proper  officers  of  the  towns  adjoining  the 
boundary  to  find  and  fix  the  intersections  of  these  sub-boundaries,  where 
they  are  not  already  known. 

Monuments. 

The  character  of  the  monuments  and  the  points  at  which  they  should  be 
placed  may  be  left  for  an  after-consideration.  But  it  may  not  be  here  out 
of  place  to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  monuments  placed  upon  the  boundary  originally  were  temporary 
affairs,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original  commission  expected  that  fchey 
would  soon  be  re-placed  by  more  permanent  ones.  That  the  first  line  run 
would  be  a  temporary  one  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature,  in  a  resolution  referred  to  at  page  285,  vol.  I,  Regents’ 
Boundary  Report.  But  the  line,  as  fixed  at  that  time,  seems  to  have  been 
made  a  permanent  boundary  by  legal  enactment  and  usage,  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  monuments  placed  to  mark  it  seem  to  have  been  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

7  Boundaries. 
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To  replace  these,  monuments  of  a  really  permanent  character  and  en¬ 
during  material  should  be  used.  The  new  monuments  should  be  entirely 
unlike  any  of  the  native  rocks  along  the  boundary.  Then  their  presence 
would  signify  something  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

One  danger  to  which  many  of  the  old  monuments  are  exposed,  and  from 
which  numbers  of  them  have  suffered,  is  fire  in  the  woods.  Marble  or  lime¬ 
stone  would  rapidly  crumble  away  under  its  influence.  Iron  monuments, 
if  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  thin  shell  of  cast  iron,  would  warp  and 
crack  under  the  influence  of  lire. 

I  have  objected  to  the  ordinary  hollow  iron  monument  as  liable  to  dam¬ 
age  by  fire.  We  have,  from  an  actual  occurrence,  seen  another  danger  to 
which  monuments  so  easily  handled,  are  exposed,  that  of  theft.  They  may 
be  readily  abstracted  for  malicious  purposes — to  destroy  their  evidence — 
or  for  mercenary  purposes — broken  up  they  would  be  fairly  marketable  for 
old  metal.*  The  greatest  objection  to  a  solid  iron  monument  of  the  pro¬ 
per  size  would  be  its  great  weight.  The  points  at  which  many  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  stones  were  placed  are  so  situated  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  use  excess¬ 
ive^  heavy  monuments.  Still,  a  heavy  post  at  one  of  these  points  would 
be  very  apt  to  stay  when  once  properly  placed  in  position.  An  objection 
to  iron  monuments,  not  a  very  serious  one,  however  might  be  raised  by  the 
average  country  surveyor,  grounded  upon  the  possible  effects  of  the  metal 
upon  the  workings  of  his  compass  needle. 

My  preference,  however,  is  for  granite  monuments,  similar  in  form,  and 
set  in  the  same  manner  as  those  used  by  the  State  Survey  of  New  York, 
they  would  be  less  subject  to  serious  injury  by  fire  than  an}'  other  stone 
which  is  usually  used  for  such  purpose.  While  heavy  enough  to  answer* 
all  the  requirements  for  permanent  monuments,  they  are  not  so  unwieldy 
as  solid  iron  monuments  would  be.  Set  in  a  proper  manner,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  remain  undisturbed.  Even  though  the  inscription 
should  be  defaced,  the  material  would  be  a  sufficient  identification  of  the 
point. 

As  to  the  points  at  which  the  monuments  should  be  placed,  1  will  simply 
repeat  my  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  my  report  of  progress  for  1877  : 

u  I  have  my  doubts  also  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  all  the  mile  points 
with  expensive  monuments.  As  some  of  them  are  referred  to  in  deeds  and 
other  conveyances  affecting  premises  upon  the  boundary  it  would  probably 
be  requisite  to  re-place  the  mile-stones,  where  necessary,  with  more  perma¬ 
nent  monuments  of  an  expensive  character.  Most  of  the  mile-stones  which 
are  referred  to  in  deeds  are  among  the  number  which  have  been  moved  or 
destroyed. 

u  But  simply  viewing  in  the  light  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
boundary  as  a  line  of  jurisdiction,  this  would  seem  unnecessary.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  mile  points  are  in  places  practically  inaccessible 


♦Several  of  the  original  monuments  were  taken  away  for  building  stone. 
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to  the  public,  and  cannot  readily  be  found  except  by  persons  acquainted 
with  their  positions. 

“  My  opinion  is  very  decided,  that  the  larger  and  more  prominent*  mon¬ 
uments  should  be  set  at  each  road  intersection  along  the  line.  These  would 
be  more  readily  accessible  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  to  everybody  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  the  exact  position  of  the  boundar}".  They  could  easily 
be  found  when  looked  for,  and  the  expense  of  erection  would  be  much 
less  than  would  be  entailed  in  placing  them  upon  many  of  the  present  mile 
points.  They  could  then  be  placed  under  the  direct  care  and  responsibility 
of  the  highway  officers  of  various  towns  along  the  boundary.” 

The  distances  between  the  mile-stones,  also,  are  of  such  variable  lengths r 
that  it  would  seem  a  useless  expense  to  permanently  preserve  the  points. 

A  system  of  sufficient  reference  points  for  each  monument  point  should 
be  adopted,  so  that  the  point  can  readily  be  identified.  And  when  the 
geodetic  surveys  of  the  adjoining  States  shall  have  reached  this  boundary, 
each  of  these  monuments  may  be  located  with  greater  certainty. 

Maps. 

I  ha\e  prepared,  to  accompany  this  report,  a  series  of  skeleton  maps 
showing  the  position  of  the  various  monuments  upon  the  parallel  boundary, 
as  the}"  relate  to  their  probable  original  position,  and  to  the  astronomical 
parallel  of  latitude  42°,  as  fixed  by  the  observations  taken  in  1877  and 
1879. 

When  the  boundary  shall  have  been  finally  settled,  and  the  monuments 
placed,  separate  maps  of  the  sections  adjoining  the  various  border  counties 
in  each  State,  showing  the  location  of  all  the  monuments,  should  be  filed 
in  the  clerk’s  offices  of  the  respective  counties,  together  with  full  and  com¬ 
plete  descriptions  of  each  and  every  monument,  with  references  for  their 
identification. 

A  considerable  amount  of  office  work  yet  remains,  at  this  date,  in  com¬ 
putations  and  finishing  preliminary  maps,  which  are  being  steadily  pro¬ 
gressed  toward  completion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  Clarke,  Civil  Engineer , 
Surveyor  on  the  part  of  New  York..  4 

Syracuse,  25  February ,  1880. 

Note,  (page  82.) — Since  the  date  of  the  above  report,  the  final  results 
from  the  astronomical  observations  have  been  received,  and  the  results 
given  on  pages  87-100  are  deduced  from  these,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
final. 

H.  W.  Clarke. 

Syracuse,  1  June ,  1880. 


*  In  my  Report  of  Progress  for  1877  this  word  is  erroneously  printed  u  permanent..5" 
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APPENDIX 


Office  Northern  and  Western  Boundary  Commission, 

Department  Internal  Affairs, 
Harrisburg,  March  51  1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  following  from  the  New  York  Commission  was  not  re- 
ceived  by  this  Board  until  to-day.  It  should  be  added  to  our  report  at  least, 
or  printed  separately,  and  is  thereupon  immediately  submitted  by 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Worrall, 
Chairman ,  &c. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Dunked,  Secretary ,  &c. 


YI. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Boundary  Survey, 

Syracuse,  January  8 ,  1881. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Pierson,  Chairman  of  the  Boundary  Committee  of  the  Regents 

of  the  University  of  New  York  : 

Sir  :  In  response  to  your  note  of  31st  December,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  memoranda : 

General  Condition  of  the  Boundary  . 

In  my  report  dated  25th  February  last,  I  gave  in  detail  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  boundary  by  sections,  into  which  it  was  practically  divided 
by  the  Astronomical  Stations  of  the  party  from  the  P.  S.  Coast  Survey 
office,  and  also  stated  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adjusting  some  portions 
of  the  line.  I  will  here,  in  a  general  way,  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
condition  of  the  parallel  boundary. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  were,  including  the  stone  monuments  set  by 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  243  original  monuments  placed  upon  this  line 
east  of  the  “  Erie  Triangle. 

These  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

Initial  Monuments  set  in  1714,  .  2 

Mile-stones  set  in  1786,  . • . 90 

Latitude  stones  and  intermediate  monuments,  set  in  1786,  ...  8 

Mile-stones  set  1787, .  134 

Latitude  stones  set  in  1787, . 4 

u  Corner  Monument, .  1 

Holland  Purchase  Monuments, .  4 


Total. 


243 
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This  is  upon  the  assumption  that  stone  monuments  were  set  at  each  mile 
point.  I  think  it  maybe  safe  to  say  that  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
points  fixed  in  1787  were  marked  by  nothing  more  permanent  than  “posts 
surrounded  by  mounds  of  earth,”  (Regents  Boundary  Report,  vol.  1,  page 
270,)  or  trees. 

Of  these  243  monuments,  in  the  reconnaissance  which  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Boundary  Commission,  there  were 

Found  undisputedly  in  place,  . 119 

Found  apparently  in  place,  but,  from  circumstances  surrounding  them, 

considered  doubtful,  .  .  .  .  8 

Found,  but  nothing  to  indicate  their  probable  places.  (These  were 
mostly  lying  loosely  upon  the  surface.  Four  of  the  number  are  known 
to  have  been  removed  in  a  longitudinal  direction  and  re-set  in  new 

places,)  .  ■ .  ...  .  .  .  37 

Monuments  not  found,  but  probable  places  identified.  (Five  of  these 
are  points  which  were  undoubtedly  marked  in  1787  by  posts  or  trees. 
Also  the  “  Corner  ”  monument  which  was  replaced  by  a  stake,)  .  9 

Monuments  entirely  lost,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  existed,  ex¬ 
cept  tradition,  or  in  a  few'  instances  official  memoranda.  (These  in¬ 
clude  the  Delaware  River  Monuments,  two  of  the  Latitude  Monu¬ 
ments  set  in  1786,  and  one  of  the  Holland  Purchase  Monuments,)  .  70 
Three  mile-stones,  included  among  the  70  missing  ones — 8, 29,  and  139 — 
it  is  barely  possible  ma}r  yet  be  in  existence.  Their  positions  (longitudi¬ 
nally)  are  quite  obscure,  and  a  more  extended  search  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
points  may  lead  to  their  discovery. 

The  greatest  continuous  deficiency  in  monuments  appears  to  be  at  the 
western  extremit}'.  Here  some  of  the  mile  points  were  doubtless  marked 
by  posts.  And  many  of  the  monuments  here  originally  set  may  have  dis¬ 
appeared  during  the  disputes  for  possession  between  Pennsylvania  war¬ 
rantees  and  Holland  Purchase  grantees. 

Several  points  fixed  by  the  Holland  Land  Company’s  Survey  in  1799 
upon  this  portion  may  yet  be  identified,  and  cannot  be  disputed.  And  in 
the  wilderness  region,  between  mile-stones  153  and  183,  many  of  the  points 
fixed  by  the  same  surveys  can  readily  be  identified  from  the  witnesses. 

Upon  the  eastern  extremity,  for  about  40  miles,  are  numerous  intervals 
in  which  the  mile  points  are  vacant. 

The  Difficulties  in  tiie  way  of  Adjustment. 

Of  the  monumental  points,  128  being  accepted  as  authentic,  there  is  noth- 
ng  in  the  way  of  re-marking  them  at  once.  Of  the  8  mile-stones  standing, 
but  enumerated  as  doubtful,  a  further  examination  may  prove  most  of  them 
to  be  in  place,  as  nearly  as  may  ever  be  known.  Of  the  remaining  1 07  points 
which  have  been  lost  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  replacing  70  per 
centum ,  either  from  old  memoranda,  traditional  information,  or  by  align¬ 
ment  between  undisputed  monuments,  or  other  ancient  points  which  have 
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been  identified.  Owing  to  the  unequal  lengths  of  the  intervals  between  the 
mile-stones,  it  would  be  impossible  in  many  of  these  cases  to  fix  exactly  the 
probable  original  longitudinal  position ;  but  as  no  practical  use  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  them  as  points  of  reference,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 

Therefore  in  speaking  of  replacing  them,  as  well  as  all  others  which  have 
been  disturbed,  I  do  so  with  reference  to  their  alignment  with  the  Boundary. 

Of  the  remaining  30  per  centum ,  the  sections  upon  which  they  belong 
will  require  careful  consideration  and  study  before  they  shall  be  finally  de¬ 
cided  upon.  The  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  prompt  settlement  of 
their  positions  arise  from  the  fact  that  the}7  are  mostly  situated  upon  ir¬ 
regular  or  curved  portions  of  the  line,  and  alignment  between  existing  points 
would  place  some  of  them  where  they  evidently  never  stood.  The  difficulty 
of  satisfactorily  adjusting  these  portions  is  enhanced  in  instances  by  at¬ 
tempts  of  local  surveyors  to  fix  the  line  by  piece-meal.  At  such  points  a 
fair  compromise  or  arbitrary  settlement  of  the  positions  may  be  necessary. 

Very  few  of  these  monuments  have  been  removed  (transversely)  or  de¬ 
troy  ed,  apparently  maliciously  or  intentionally.  Aside  from  the  points  be¬ 
fore  referred  to  at  the  western  extremity,  those  are  probably  mile-stones  2, 
3,  12,  33,  38,  58,  63,  77,  79,  80,  84,  115,  116,  160,  and  185.  A  few  others 
have  been  disturbed  or  lost  in  working  roads  along  or  crossing  the  bound¬ 
ary.  And  most  of  the  above  can  be  replaced  with  but  little  trouble. 

I  think  Colonel  Worrall,  in  his  communication  of  14th  December,  some¬ 
what  exaggerates  the  discrepancies  in  this  Boundary,  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  adjustment.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  whose  positions  are  in  doubt  have  been  moved  (in  latitude)  over  25 
or  30  feet.  And  at  most  points  wdiere  monuments  are  lost,  still  remain  the 
old  fences  (some  of  them  quite  erratic  in  alignment,  however)  or  blazed 
lines  of  trees,  which  mark  a  line  that  has  been  acquiesced  in  for  nearly  a 
century. 

The  only  points  at  v'liich  the  Boundary  appears  to  have  been  in  litigated 
dispute,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  mile-stones  10,32,  116  and  141.  At  the 
first  point,  the  case  wTas  decided  against  a  duplicate  line  by  the  discovery 
of  the  mile-stone  line.  And  at  two  others  a  careful  surveyor  might  readily 
have  settled  the  disputes,  by  extending  his  surveys  a  sufficient  distance  in 
either  direction.  The  situation  at  141  is  somewhat  different.  Here  the 
more  compass  surveying  that  is  done,  increases  the  complication. 

Steps  to  be  Taken  to  Complete  the  Adjustment  of  the  Original 

Boundary. 

The  known  monument  points  should  be  at  once  marked  permanently. 

Also  those  points  which  may  readily  be  interpolated  from  adjacent  ex¬ 
isting  monuments,  or  recognized  landmarks ;  including  such  additional 
monuments  as  may  be  concluded  upon,  as  recommended  at  page  41  of  my 
Report  of  25th  February  last. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  the  probable  occupation  to  a  duplicate  line 
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older  than  the  Boundary  may  occasion  some  discussion  at  one  or  two 
points,  but  I  think  alignment  between  mile-stones  1  and  5,  the  only  just 
method  of  settlement;  and  this  line  projected  East  to  the  Delaware  will  fix 
the  places  for  the  Initial  Monuments,  which  should  be  located  well  up  upon 
the  hard  land  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

There  are  a  number  of  short  sections  upon  which  irregularities  have 
existed,  which  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  some  of  which  should  be 
re-surveyed  before  the  positions  of  missing  points  are  fixed.  Among  these 
are  the  portions  mile-stones  75-78,  78-81,  114-119,  138-144,  181-188,  and 
perhaps  the  Western  extremity.  And  in  but  three  or  four  of  these  cases, 
I  am  conlident,  will  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  an  arbitrary  or  compromised 
settlement  of  positions. 

Mile-stone  82,  the  only  historical  mile-stone  upon  the  Boundary,  is  the 
only  one  which  has  been  disturbed,  the  position  of  which,  longitudinally, 
it  will,  be  necessary  to  be  accurate  in  fixing.  It  was  dug  up  in  working  a 
road  which  crosses  the  Line,  and  was  afterward  reset  upon  the  road-side,  an 
unknown  distance  from  its  original  position.  In  this  case  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  several  miles  of  the  Pre-emption  Line,  (a  meridian,)  and  pro¬ 
duce  it  southward  to  intersect  the  Boundary.  Mile-stone  82,  was  the  Initial 
Point  in  this  Line. 

Advantages  or  Disadvantages  of  a  New  Line. 

The  scientific  and  legal  objections  to  an  entirely  new  line  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere,  and  by  other  gentlemen. 

The  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  the  Boundar}' 
upon  a  new  line,  however  accurate  or  perfect,  arise  in  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  residents  and  property  owners,  to  a  change  in  a  line  which  for 
nearly  a  century  has  been  accepted  as  the  correct  Boundary  of  farm  and 
communities.  Instances  are  rare,  and  the  intervals  short,  where  proprietors 
own  abjoining  lands  in  both  States,  and  have  disregarded  the  boundary  as 
a  division  line.  And  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  Boundary  forms  the 
legal  bound  of  separate  premises  in  each  State. 

From  my  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  upon  the  debatable  ground,  I 
am  convinced  that,  although  the  parties  directly  affected  by  a  change  in 
the  line  might  generally  acquiesce  in  the  change,  if  made  by  competent 
authority,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  would  submit  to  any  arbitrary  act 
of  law,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  certainly  unfavorably  disposed  toward 
the  change  for  the  following  among  other  reasons : 

First.  It  will  still  leave  in  an  unsettled,  and  at  many  points  unsatisfactory, 
condition  the  old  line  which  has  for  years  formed,  and  will  continue  to  form, 
a  portion  of  their  farm  boundaries,  and  which  at  points  even  the  most 
arbitrary  settlement  would  be  satisfactory.  Were  the  maximum  change 
but  a  few  feet,  the  new  line  in  time  might  gradually  be  accepted  as  the  true 
land  boundary,  and  the  old  line  obliterated.  In  the  actual  situation  of  the 
case  such  an  adjustment  would  be  impossible,  the  variations  are  too  great. 
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The  line  as  originally  run  formed  the  base  line  for  nearly  all  the  land  sur¬ 
veys  in  both  States,  and  deeds  and  descriptions  depend  upon  it  or  refer 
to  it. 

Second.  While  in  a  few  rare  instances,  as  in  two  or  three  cases  in  the 
village  of  South  Waverly,  Pennsylvania;  and  in  Ceres,  New  York,  the 
entire  area  of  a  party’s  possessions  may  be  transferred  from  one  State  to 
the  other,  throughout  the  entire  boundary  beside  a  new  boundary  would 
divide  the  farms  and  premises  it  would  intersect.  This  would  subject  each 
owner,  upon  a  portion  of  his  property,  to  assessment  and  other  sumptuary 
laws  entirely  different  from  those  under  which  he  has,  perhaps,  always  lived. 
His  land  will  be  taxed  under  two  different  systems,  paying  a  portion  of  his 
taxes  into  the  treasury  of  a  town  or  county  in  which  he  has  no  interest, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  a  few  acres  of  his  land  have  been  arbitrarily  an¬ 
nexed  to  its  territory.  He  will  also,  of  necessity,  be  required  to  perfect 
his  title  in  two  clerk’s  offices  instead  of  one.  As  a  peculiar  example  of  the 
hardship  such  a  state  of  affairs  might  entail  upon  parties  affected  by  a 
change,  I  will  refer  to  the  village  of  Lawrenceville,  Tioga  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  mile-stone  90.  The  present  boundary,  which  is  well  marked  by 
monuments  and  undisputed,  forms  the  rear  line  of  a  row  of  village  lots  for 
about  three  fourths  mile,  which  front  south  upon  a  street  parallel  with  the 
boundary.  The  Astronomical  parallel,  as  determined  at  that  point  in 
1878,  passes  through  the  front  part  of  all  these  lots,  and  perhaps  intersects 
most  of  the  houses. 

In  one  instance,  however,  a  change  might  be  more  favorably  received. 
The  present  boundary  passing  through  the  little  village  of  Ceres,  between 
the  148  and  149  mile  points,  intersects  an  extensive  lumber  mill  and  a  large 
grist-mill.  Here  frequently  occur  disputes  over  assessments  in  two  com¬ 
munities,  which  are  a  fair  example  of  what  may  arise  at  many  points  along 
the  boundary,  if  a  new  line  be  established.  The  proprietor  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  frequently  expressed  himself  in  hopes  that  a  new  line,  if  one 
should  be  fixed,  would  place  his  property  entirely  in  one  State  or  the  other, 
he  was  indifferent  which.  It  would  relieve  him  and  the  town  officers  on 
both  sides  from  frequent  embarrassment.  A  new  line,  however,  especially 
if  laid  along  the  Astronomical  parallel,  would  fail  to  entirely  relieve  him, 
although  it  would  place  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  property,  the  mills 
themselves,  all  in  Pennsylvania. 

Third.  It  would  in  many^  instances  transfer  the  residence  of  parties,  in- 
voluntarily,  from  a  State  whose  laws  and  customs  they  have  been  familiar 
with  for  years,  to  one  in  which  the  laws  and  customs  are  materially  differ¬ 
ent.  It  would  remove  them  and  their  families  arbitrarily  into  new  com¬ 
munities. 

Conclusion.  , 

As  the  surface  of  the  earth  along  the  boundary  is  so  broken,  the  beauties 
of  an  accurate  line  will  be  hardly  more  apparent  to  the  mind  of  the  passer 
than  the  irregularities  of  the  present  line.  As  long  as  an  irregular  line  is 
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so  well  and  permanently  marked  that  it  may  always  be  found,  it  will  satisfy 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  people  interested,  more  than  a  new'  and  per¬ 
fect  line  in  a  new  location.  And  the  monuments  which  may  be  placed  in 
the  new  line  will  be  much  more  liable  to  interference,  from  interested  par¬ 
ties,  than  if  set  in  the  old  farm  bounds. 

In  the  reconnaissance  of  the  parallel  boundary,  most  of  the  ground  had 
been  passed  over  before  the  amount  of  variation  from  the  parallel  of  42° 
wras  known,  except  by  inference  from  the  irregularities  in  alignment.  In 
consequence  the  occasions  to  sound  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  upon  the  subject  of  a  radical  change  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  boundary,  were  at  a  minimum.  Had  the  place  of  the  parallel 
been  even  approximately  known  at  all  points  in  advance,  I  am  confident 
that  I  should  have  daily  met  writh  opinions  decidedly  adverse  to  a  change. 
Where  by  means  of  the  astronomical  observations,  a  marked  variation  was 
made  known,  as  at  stations  “  Finn,”  “  Burt,”  and  “  Clark,”  where  valuable 
lands  and  tenements  would  be  transferred,  opinions  had  become  crystalized, 
and  opposed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaiy  upon  the  astronomical  par¬ 
allel,  or  any  other,  not  coincident  with  the  line  as  originally  laid  upon  the 
ground. 

The  average  American  citizen  is  an  individual  technically  tenacious  of 
all  his  rights  and  privileges  in  matters  touching  his  citizenship,  or  the 
boundaries  of  his  real  estate,  obstinately  adhering  to  the  “  old  farm  lines,” 
however  erroneous  they  may  be.  And  in  the  case  of  this  boundary,  the 
most  elaborate  series  of  provisos  for  the  protection  of  vested  rights  will 
hardly  satisfy  the  party  affected  by  it  for  a  change,  the  practical  object  of 
which  is  not  apparent  to  his  mind. 

Considering  the  temporary  character  of  the  monuments  placed  to  mark 
this  Boundary  ninety  four  years  ago,  it  is  surprising  that  more  of  them 
have  not  disappeared.  Had  monuments  similar  to  those  now  used  by  the 
State  Survey  been  set  originally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  99  per  cent,  could 
nowr  be  easily  found. 

The  proportionately  slight  variations  in  alignment  of  the  greater  portion 
of  points  upon  the  Parallel  Boundary  are  not  so  apparent  or  serious  as  the 
dis-alignment  of  nine  tenths  of  the  rambling  fences  constructed  upon  sur¬ 
veyed  lines  throughout  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  twro  States. 

The  only  line,  other  than  the  original  of  1786-87,  which  should  be 
adopted,  if  a  change  is  to  be  made,  should  not  be  the  Astronomical  paral¬ 
lel,  or  a  mean  geodetic  parallel  located  by  an  independent  system  of  tri¬ 
angles  dependent  upon  an  astronomical  determination  of  the  latitudes  of 
its  base  line.  But  it  should  be  a  curve  interpolated,  after  extending  from 
the  south  the  system  of  geodetic  triangles  of  the  IT.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  that  of  the  State  Survey  of  Newr  York  from  the  north  until 
they  meet,  and  the  probable  errors  in  the  positions  of  the  joint  stations  of 
the  twro  systems,  along  the  boundary,  are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  by  the 
most  exact  appliances  of  science.  This  will  be  a  work,  not  of  months,  but 
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of  years,  and  its  probable  cost  will  be  difficult  to  estimate.  The  cost  of  an 
independent  geodetic  survey,  as  estimated  by  Col.  Worrall,  will  be  from 
$36,000  to  $40,000.  While  to  fix  the  line  along  the  astronomical  parallel, 
(which  would  be  a  practically  needless  change)  or  to  adjust  and  perma¬ 
nently  mark  the  original  boundary  of  1786-7,  the  cost  need  be  but  20  or  25 
per  cent  of  the  amount. 

The  Meridian  Boundary. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  remarks  and  recommendations  as  submitted 
in  my  report  of  25th  of  February  last,  (page  101.) 

There  are  hardly  any  of  the  original  monuments  left  upon  this  boundary, 
but  the  irregularities  are  not  marked,  being  mainly  the  result  of  years  of 
neglect,  and  there  is  no  apparent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  prompt  and  sat- 
isfactory  adjustment. 

County  and  Town  Corners. 

I  wish  here  to  renew  my  recommendations  relative  to  permanently  mark¬ 
ing  the  intersections  of  county  and  town  boundaries  in  a  proper  manner, 
as  suggested  in  my  last  report,  above  referred  to,  (page  102-3.) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  CLARK, 

Civil  Engineer , 

Surveyor  on  the  part  of  New  York. 

Note. — See  the  second  paragraph  of  Conclusion,  (page  81,)  Report  of  1st  January, 
1880.  Also  pages  100-1,  Report  25th  February,  1880.  , 
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OPINION  OF  COUNSEL. 

The  following  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Simons,  of  Keeseville,  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  New  York  Commissioners  on  the  Connecticut  boundary.  As  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  legal  principles  on  which  that  question  was  settled,  and  which  must  pre¬ 
vail  in  every  settlement,  it  is  herewith  re-printed. 

The  question  to  be  considered  arises  from  conflicting  views  as  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

In  May,  1855,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  appointed  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  that  State  u  to  ascertain  the  boundary  line  between  that 
State  and  the  State  of  New  York,”  and  authorized  them,  jointly  with  com¬ 
missioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
vested  with  similar  powers  on  the  part  of  the  latter  State,  “  to  ascertain 
the  aaid  boundary  line  and  erect  suitable  monuments  at  such  places  as  they 
should  deem  necessary  to  prevent  any  further  mistakes  concerning  the 
same.” 

In  April,  1856,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  appointed  similar  commis¬ 
sioners  with  the  like  powers  “  to  ascertain  the  boundary  line  between  this 
State  and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  to  erect  suitable  monuments  at 
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such  places  as  they  should  deem  necessary  to  prevent  any  further  mistakes 
concerning  the  same.” 

From  the  preambles  of  the  two  legislative  resolutions  appointing  the 
commissioners,  stating  “  that  sundry  differences  and  disputes  have  arisen 
among  the  inhabitants  resident  near  the  line  dividing  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  concerning  said  dividing  line,  and  that  most  of  the 
bounds  and  monuments  erected  on  and  along  said  dividing  line  have  been 
removed  or  destroyed,  rendering  it  uncertain  to  which  of  said  States  sun¬ 
dry  citizens,  residents  as  aforesaid,  belong;  now,  therefore,”  &c.  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  the  commissioners  were  meant  to  be  empowered 
to  make  a  new  line  where  the  old  one  could  not  be  found,  and  thus  exercise 
the  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery  to  settle  confused  boundaries  ;  for  the 
operative  and  directory  part  of  the  resolutions  is  confined  in  terms  to  the 
duty  of  finding  or  ascertaining  the  old  line — u  to  ascertain  the  boundary 
line  between  this  State  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  to  erect  suitable 
monuments  at  such  places  as  tliey^  shall  deem  necessary,”  Ac.  But  besides 
these  words,  thus  excluding  the  commissioners  from  making  a  new  line  and 
restricting  them  to  the  duty  of  ascertaining  or  finding  and  marking  the 
old  one,  even  a  court  of  equity,  never  authorizes  any  other  thing  if  the 
ancient  boundary  can  be  ascertained ,  nor  even  where  it  cannot  be,  until 
acting  for  itself  on  a  report  of  the  facts  and  evidence  made  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  as  to  that  point ;  and  then  only  by  a  subsequent  order  of  the  Court 
adapted  to  the  case.  1  Chitty  Gen.  Pr.,  722  ;  2  Meriv.,  507  ;  1  Swant.,  9. 

If,  then,  the  commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  old  line  can  be  found 
or  ascertained,  they  have  performed  their  duty,  and  it  is  for  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  two  States  to  say  whether  they  will  give  them  authority  to  alter 
it  or  make  a  new  line,  not  the  commissioners.  And  even  the  State  Legis¬ 
latures  cannot  authorize  such  alteration  without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

10  U.  S.  Statutes  at  large,  p.  602,  and  Constitution  U.  S.,  see  art.  4,  sec.  3. 

% 

But  more  than  this,  the  two  Legislatures  must  have  assumed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  old  line  once  marked  on  the  land  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
ascertained  by  careful  and  proper  resurveys  with  the  help  of  ancient  marks 
and  documents,  and  they  have  precluded  the  notion  of  making  a  new  line 
or  altering  the  old  one  in  any  respect.  We  may  take  for  granted,  then, 
that  the  only  question  to  be  decided  by  the  commissioners  is,  where  is  the 
old  line  ? 

This  line  was  agreed  on  by  the  two  colonial  governments  in  1683  and 
ratified  by  the  King  in  council  in  the  year  1700. 

It  was  provided  in  the  agreement,  that  in  case  certain  lines  therein-men¬ 
tioned  should  diminish  or  take  away  land  within  twenty  miles  of  Hudson 
river,  that  then  an  equal  quantity  should  be  added  out  of  the  bonnets  of 
Connecticut.  In  1684  a  survey  was  made  by  joint  commissioners  and  sev¬ 
eral  lines  run.  It  was  ascertained  that  these  lines  did  diminish  the  territory 
of  New  York  to  the  amount  of  61,440  acres,  and  that  a  tract  must  be  taken 
from  Connecticut  containing  an  equal  number  of  acres  in  an  oblong  form 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  61,440  acres,  and  the  particular  location  of  the  ob- 
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long  was  agreed  to  and  the  agreement  and  survey  were  confirmed  by  the 
King  in  council.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  bounds  remaining  unsurveyed 
and  unmarked  on  the  land,  and  Connecticut  retaining  possession  of  the 
equivalent  lands ,  and  the  old  marks  becoming  considerably  effaced  by  time, 
the  two  colonial  Legislatures  in  1725,  authorized  a  resurvey  of  the  old  lines 
as  far  as  run,  and  a  further  survey  to  be  made  of  the  remaining  lines  not 
before  run,  and  the  erecting  of  suitable  monuments,  with  proper  marks,  on 
the  land,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  and  partial  survey  of  1683  and  1684. 
It  appears  from  the  colonial  act  of  Xe^  York  in  1725,  that  the  boundary 
line  from  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  including  the  parallelogram  of  61,440 
acres  taken  from  the  territory  of  New  York,  was  run  by  the  surveyors  in 
1684,  but  that  the  boundary  line  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  to  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts  colony,  and  containing  the  equivalent 
lands  to  be  added  to  the  territory  of  New  York,  has  never  been  actually 
run  and  marked  on  the  land,  and  that  the  marks  and  monuments  made  in 
1684  around  the  parallelogram  conceded  to  Connecticut  had  become  some¬ 
what  obliterated. 

The  commissioners,  appointed  in  1725  to  resurvey  the  old  lines  and  to 
complete  the  survey  of  the  remaining  lines  began  in  168  4,  did  resurvey  and 
ascertain  the  original  bounds  as  far  as  the  original  survey  had  been  actu¬ 
ally  made,  and  agreed  upon  a  proper  mode  of  surveying  and  marking  the 
remaining  lines  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  oblong  conceded  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  and  in  such  way  as  to  concede  and  add 
to  New  York  the  61.440  acres.  And  again  in  1731  the  commissioners  com¬ 
pleted  the  survey  of  the  whole  line  to  Massachusetts  bounds  and  marked 
them  on  the  land  in  due  form  according  to  the  original  agreement  and  pur¬ 
suant  to  their  instructions  from  the  colonial  legislatures. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the  commissioners  run  no  new  lines  nor 
were  authorized  to  run  a  new  line  in  1725  and  1731,  but  only  to  ascertain 
the  lines  of  1684,  and  the  lines  thus  run  and  found  in  1725  and  1731  are  the 
same  that  are  to  be  found  and  ascertained  now  in  1856. 

The  line  starting  from  the  easterly  termination  of  the  thirteen  miles  and 
sixty-four  rods,  extending  along  and  beyond  the  parallelogram  conceded  to 
Connecticut,  and  running  to  the  cross-line,  coming  from  Cortlandt's  Point 
and  from  thence  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  Hudson  river  nearly 
northern  to  Massachusetts'  bounds,  was  run  and  marked  on  the  land,  and 
is  equally  traceable  at  this  time  ;  but  the  other  lines  parallel  to  these  two 
on  the  east  of  them  at  the  distance  of  about  If  miles  and  20  rods  from 
them,  running  in  the  same  direction  to  the  Massachusetts  bounds,  were  run 
and  marked  on  the  land  by  set-offs  only  from  the  former  lines.  That  is  to 
say,  after  running  and  marking  on  the  land  a  continuous  line  between  the 
colon v  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  from  the  oblong  on  the  Sound  to 
Massachusetts  bounds,  giving  to  Connecticut  the  oblong,  but  giving  to  the 
colony  of  New  York  no  equivalent  lands,  they  run  and  marked  on  the  land 
another  line  parallel  to  this  survej’ed  and  marked  line,  on  the  easterly  side 
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of  it,  at  the  proper  distance  from  it,  through  its  entire  length,  comprising 
the  01,440  acres  of  equivalent  lands.  But  such  other  east  line  was  only  run 
and  marked  by  set-olfs  and  monuments  erected  at  distances  of  about  two 
miles  from  each  other,  leaving  these  monuments  as  guides  and  directories 
to  locate  at  any  future  occasion  an  exact,  continuous  line  through  them. 

The  principal  governing  monuments,  viz :  the  one  at  the  beginning 
towards  the  south,  the  immediate  one  nearly  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  line 
from  Cortlandt’s  Point,  and  the  one  at  the  termination  in  the  Massachusetts 
line,  are  now  actually  ascertained  sftul  identified,  and  of  course  indicate  the 
general  course  of  the  whole  east  line  of  the  equivalent  lands.  Through 
.these  monuments  and  other  intermediate  ones,  wherever  the}'  can  be  found 
or  can  be  shown  by  proper  evidence  to  have  once  existed,  the  line  must 
now  be  located  just  as  if  the  monuments  all  remained  to  this  time,  without 
regard  to  the  straightness  or  crookedness  of  the  line  indicated  by  them. 

Had  the  line  been  run  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  monuments  were 
first  erected,  and  before  being  obliterated,  it  is  plain  the  line  must  have 
run  straight  only  from  one  to  another  of  these  monuments,  however  crooked 
it  might  happen  to  be  as  a  whole ;  and  the  obliteration  of  the  monuments 
can  make  no  change  in  the  rule,  if  the  places  where  the}'  once  were  can,  at 
this  late  day,  be  ascertained  by  proper  evidence. 

This  evidence  may  be  not  only  remnants  of  decayed  monuments ,  but  pos¬ 
session  or  occupancy  in  reference  to  them  or  the  line  running  through 
them ;  or  even  traditionary  and  ancient  general  reputation.  Long  and 
ancient  reputation ,  if  general,  is  sufficient  of  itself,  especially  if  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  corresponding  possession  and  claim  of  jurisdiction.  1  Phil.  Ev., 
248;  1  Cowen  &  Hill’s  notes,  628;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  145  note — 301  note. 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  the  boundary  line  between  States  is  not  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  same  rules  as  the  boundary  between  tracts  of  land 
owned  by  individuals. 

u  No  court  acts  differently  in  deciding  a  boundary  between  States ,  than 
in  lines  between  separate  tracts  of  land,”  say  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  cf  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  vs.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts.  12  Peters,  734. 

Now,  to  establish  a  line  between  different  tracts  of  land,  monuments  or 
marks  on  the  land  must  govern,  and  not  courses  or  lines  of  the  compass, 
or  quantity  of  acres  ;  and  this  rule  holds  whether  the  line  established  by 
such  monuments  is  straight  or  crooked. 

Where  a  line  is  once  found  marked  on  the  land ,  it  cannot  be  straightened 
by  an  ideal  line  indicated  by  the  compass.  It  follows  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  must  now  follow7  the  old  marks  and  monuments  wherever  found, 
and  if  not  found  after  so  long  a  period,  they  are  then  to  take  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  the}7  can  get  of  their  former  existence  and  locality. 

Traditional  testimony  is  good  if  supported  by  public  acts  of  recognition  ; 
such  as  the  acts  of  towui  and  countv  officers,  and  even  of  town  meetings 
and  county  assemblies,  uninterruptedly  continued  from  year  to  year  ;  and 
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mere  courses  aucl  distances  are  never  resorted  to  in  order  to  straighten 
lines  if  clearly  opposed  to  other  evidence  of  ancient  marks.  This  is  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  deed  or  bond,  though  lost  or  destroyed,  is  still  to 
govern  instead  of  a  parol  contract,  when  the  contents  of  such  lost  deed  or 
bond  can  be  proved  by  other  evidence. 

The  east  line  of  the  equivalent  lands  was  fixed  by  set-offs,  and  the  entire 
series  of  such  set-offs  constituted  a  line  of  monuments  marked  on  the  land, 
about  two  miles  apart,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  boundary  line.  These 
monuments  being  ascertained,  or  the  places  where  they  once  were,  the  in¬ 
termediate  line  between  them  must  be  run  and  connected  so  as  to  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  boundary,  however  crooked  this  boundary  line  may  turn  out  to 
be,  and  without  regard  to  whether  it  contains  between  the  parallels  exactty 
61,440  acres  or  not  ;  for  the  commissioners  have  no  authority  to  make  a 
new  boundary,  or  to  make  a  new  liue,even  if  the  old  commissioners  in  1731 
committed  mistakes  in  running  the  cross  lines  or  set-offs. 

Such  crooked  lines  having  been  so  long  recognized  and  acted  on  as  the 
true  division  line,  can  now  only  be  corrected,  if  at  all,  b}'  a  suit  in  equity 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut  against  the  State  of  Yew  York,  to  correct  the 
mistakes t  which  would,  in  all  probability,  be  as  ineffectual  for  the  purpose 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Bhode  Island  against  Massachusetts,  before  cited, 
the  loss  of  time  or  limit  of  prescription  being  applicable  to  States  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  boundary  as  well  as  to  individual  land-owners.  See  Mattel,  p.  190, 
§  147,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island 
vs.  Massachusetts,  before  cited. 

In  short,  the  old  line  of  1731,  as  indicated  by  the  monuments  then  erected, 
and  not  a  new  line ,  must  govern,  because  such  new  line  in  point  of  fact  and 
of  law  does  not  coincide  with  the  boundaiy  established  in  1731,  this  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  long  recognized,  and  now  being  easily  ascertained  and  identified. 
If  the  true  old  line  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  present  survey  to  be  a  crooked 
one,  to  near  its  western  parallel  on  the  north  end,  or  too  remote  at  the  in¬ 
termediate  points,  or  devious  and  irregular  in  many  places,  it  can  only  be 
straightened  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures,  of  the  two  States,  with 
that  of  Congress  hereafter  to  be  given,  and  not  otherwise ;  for  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  those  Legislatures,  already  adopted,  and  under  which  the  present 
commissioners  are  acting,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  nor  could 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States  order  the  lines  to  be  straightened 
after  so  long  an  acquiescence  of  the  States. 

But  again  ;  no  other  mode  of  ascertaining  the  division  linesAs  consistent 
with  the  agreement  made  by  the  joint  commissioners  the  29th  April,  1725,  and 
their  survev  under  it.  The  lines  were  to  be  run  by  marks  and  monuments 
on  the  land ;  for  it  was  agreed  that  “  where  the  breadth  of  the  said  lands 
to  be  added  out  of  Connecticut  shall  be  established  as  above  directed,  we 
shall  affix  and  ascertain  the  bounds  of  the  same,”  and  “ erect  monuments  in 
the  said  lines  at  all  places  which  may  be  thought  necessary .” 

The  same  commissioners,  immediately  thereafter,  on  the  12th  day  of  May, 
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1725,  commenced  their  survey  on  the  land,  and  actually  run  and  marked 
by  monuments  so  much  of  the  boundary  line  agreed  on  as  designated  the 
oblong  on  the  land  conceded  to  Connecticut  “  in  pursuance  ”  of  the  said 
agreement ;  and  they  say  that  the}'  “  have  erected  several  monuments  in 
the  said  line ,  mentioning  a  large  number  of  them.  After  marking  trees 
and  raising  heaps  of  stones  at  the  end  of  every  mile  on  the  line  along  the 
northerly  side  of  the  Connecticut  oblong  from  the  white  oak  trees  north 
northeast  13  miles  and  64  rods,  they  marked  and  distinguished ,  and  there¬ 
by  established  and  fixed  it  by  monuments  as  the  line  of  partition  so  far  be¬ 
tween  the  province  of  New  York  and  colon}^  of  Connecticut. 

Afterwards,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1731,  the  joint  commissioners  finished 
their  work  by  running  and  marking  the  residue  of  the  boundary  lines  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  oblong  assigned  to  Connecticut, 
to  the  Massachusetts  line,  including  the  equivalent  lands  of  61,440  acres, 
“  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  made  in  the  year  1725,  adopting  their 
former  monument  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Connecticut  oblong  as 
their  starting  point ;  and  then  finding  and  fixing  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  equivalent  lands  by  a  monument ,  they  established  the  remaining  bound¬ 
ary  lines  to  Massachusetts,  so  as  to  include  the  equivalent  lands,  by  erect¬ 
ing  heaps  of  stones  “  as  monuments  of  the  east  bounds  of  the  said  additional 
lands .” 

These  monuments  were  located  by  set-offs,  or  perpendiculars,  from  a 
parallel  line  previously  surveyed  and  marked  by  them  on  the  land ;  and 
then  the  commissioners  surrendered  up  to  New  York  the  possession  of  the 
equivalent  lands  as  divided  from  Connecticut  by  the  said  “  lines  ”  run 
through  the  said  several  monuments  erected  as  before  mentioned. 

These  expressions  in  the  agreement  and  in  the  report  of  the  survey,  made 
pursuant  to  it,  clearly  show  that  these  commissioners  were  too  wise  to  leave 
boundary  lines  to  be  ascertained  by  mere  courses  and  distances,  to  be  as¬ 
certained  from  books ;  they  located  them  on  the  land ,  as  the  controlling 
marks  and  monuments ,  to  be  there  read  and  known  by  all  men ;  they  were 
too  sensible  not  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  after  times  of  ascertaining 
and  fixing  mere  straight  lines ,  indicated  by  the  compass  and  measuring 
chain  only,  and  they  determined  not  to  leave  the  boundaries  thus  uncertain 
and  swimming  in  the  air,  but  to  have  them  attached  and  fastened  to  the 
land  by  actual  marks  and  monuments.  It  was  the  great  end  and  purpose 
which  they  had  been  appointed  and  empowered  to  accomplish — not  to  run 
new  lines ,  but  to  ascertain  and  mqrk  old  ones ;  and  they  do  not  pretend  to 
have  run  straight  lines  with  any  greater  exactness  or  certainty  than  is 
marked  by  monuments  on  the  land. 

The  lines  thus  actually  run  and  marked  on  the  land  must  now  govern, 
unless  we  are  to  reject  all  the  former  agreements  and  surveys,  and  launch 
ourselves  into  an  ocean  of  uncertainty. 

GEORGE  A.  SIMMONS. 


January  1 ,  1857. 
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P.  S. — In  reply  to  Major  Clarke’s  report,  and  to  the  Simmons  opinion, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  if  disputed  lines  between  States,  (empires,) 
which  are  prescribed  in  their  charters  as  referable  to  the  heavens;  (which 
are  “  the  same  }Testerday,  to-day  and  forever,”)  if  such  lines  are  to  be  set¬ 
tled  by  the  ballots,  so  to  speak  of  the  adjacent  land  holders,  it  is  carrying  the 
Democratic  principle  somewhat  further  than  Jefferson  meant,  when  last 
heard  from  ;  but  it  is  an  easy  way  of  settling  it,  and  can  be  repeated  here¬ 
after  ad  infinitum  ;  and  as  for  the  line  between  Connecticut  and  New  York, 
it  appears  evidently  to  have  been  run  with  a  compass. first  in  1683-84,  and 
again  some  half  century  later.  There  is  no  reference  to  geographical  lines 
— none  to  astronomical  data.  *  Such  a  line  could  not  by  possibility  have 
been  settled  except  empirically,  and  empirically  it  was  settled. 

But  in  all  the  boundaries  before  us  a  certain  parallel  and  two  certain 
meridians  are  the  historical  boundaries — the  chartered  boundaries.  The 
meridians  could  not  have  been  seriously  erratic  in  the  hands  in  which  they 
were  placed — for  were  not  those  men  the  scientific  lights  of  the  century  ? 
Thev  are  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  1 1 0  feet,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  not 
to  correct  so  small  an  error  as  that.  But  the  variations,  from  the  truest 
parallel  we  can  lay  down  to-day,  are  ten  times  as  great  as  the  meridional 
variation,  and  it  is  a  more  serious  affair  to  correct  them. 

Let  this,  however,  be  noted,  that  the  variations  in  the  lines  proposed  to 
be  settled,  empiricalty,  are  as  great  as  can  be  found  referring  to  the  par¬ 
allel — that  is,  that  any  line  laid  down  by  amr  principle,  would  find  this  last 
explored  line  erring  from  it  as  much  as  it  would  err  from  the  correctest 
parallel  capable  of  being  established  to-day. 

The  line,  as  has  been  said,  is  radically  erroneous,  nor  can  the  rule  of  the 
errors  be  discovered.  No  line  can  by  any  possibility  stay,  except  an  astro¬ 
nomical  line.  Any  line  must  be  broken  in  the  course  of  time,  and  unless 
there  be  a  standard  set  up  by  which  the  corrections  are  to  be  made,  all  future 
corrections  must  be  empirical,  as  is  the  present  mode  of  settlement  proposed. 
Now,  the  Pennsylvania  view  is  to  lay  down  the  parallel  by  monuments, 
and  then  try  how  many  holders  can  arrange  to  accept  it  as  a  boundary. 
Let  these  accept  it  and  then  record  the  differences  in  location  between  the 
last  explored  line  and  the  parallel,  accepting  the  explored  line  temporarily, 
with  a  view  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  true  line. 

It  is  my  individual  opinion,  that  when  the  true  line  comes  to  be  laid 
down,  the  discrepancies  will  not  be  greater  than  any  other  settlement 
would  bring  to  light. 

Establish  the  scientific  principle  and  patriotism — State  pride — love  of 
harmony,  will  prove  elements  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the  boundary  on 
a  true  basis.  There  will  finally  be  one  line,  but  any  other  policy  opens  the 
door  to  arguments  in  favor  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines.  In  other  words, 
there  is  one  true  system,  whilst  there  are  a  million  false  ones. 
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Then*  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  warm  advocates  on  either  side. 
There  are  those  who  choose  the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  leads  event¬ 
ually  to  contentment.  There  arc  those  who  will  not  accept  the  bother 
and  trouble  of  the  right  way.  How  do  our  Legislatures  stand  in  this 


regard  ? 
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